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ROSALINE  DE  VERE 


"  There  is  a  gentle  lady 


When  tongues  speak  sweetly,  then  they  name  her  name, 

And  Rosaline  they  call  her:  ask  for  her; 

And  to  her  white  hand  see  thou  do  commend 

This  seal'd-up  counsel."  Shakspeare. 
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ROSALINE  DE  VERE. 


RINALDO  TO  PIETRO  PERRUVINO. 

Genoa,  January  25th. 

The  plot  thickens — the  storm  gathers — Hberty 
lies  hid  under  an  obscure  cloud.  Justice  is 
trampled  under  foot,  and  humanity  sickens. 
Those  magicians  of  the  kingdom  of  the  Fairies, 
the  Jesuits,  again  swarm.  They  have  once  more 
issued  from  their  dark  prolific  cavern,  to  extin- 
guish the  light  of  reason,  by  the  pestilent  light 
which  envelops  their  appalling  march.  Like 
magicians,  they  know  how,  through  means  of 
their  own  effulgent  light,  to  cover  others  with  a 
cloud   of  darkness.      Never  did  there  exist  so 

VOL.  II.  B 


able  a  body  of  men !  Never  such  learned  men — 
never  men  who  understand  better  the  direction 
of  the  human  mind,  its  faculties,  its  powers. 
But  this  magnificent  stream  they  turn  to  water 
their  own  gardens.  Princes,  like  fair  flowers, 
are  choked  up  by  hemlock  and  the  deadly  night- 
shade !  The  mystic  poison  thus  distilled  taints 
the  current  of  the  civil  law. 

The  priesthood  of  darkness  again  make  trem- 
bling man  bend  the  knee  to  Baal.  Gibbets  and 
dungeons  offer  up  human  sacrifices  on  Baal's 
bloody  altars.  He  is  the  appalling  deity  of  spi- 
ritual and  civil  tyranny  cemented.  Mercy  has 
become  a  paradox — ^justice  an  insult — and  law 
vengeance.  In  the  midst  of  this  social  anarchy, 
man  lifts  up  his  eyes  to  heaven,  and  calls  upon 
it  to  sanctify  the  dagger  that  he  holds  aloft.  He 
calls  on  the  mercy  of  heaven  to  direct  his  arm, 
to  smite  down  the  worshippers  and  patrons  of 
Baal.  Oh,  Sand  !  Oh,  ill-fated  youth !  You  who 
near  the  rapid  Rhine  directed  a  fruitless  stroke, 
why  did  you  not  reserve  your  devotion  to  latter 
days,  and  sheathe  your  patriot  steel  in  the  black 
heart  of  some  gloomy  tyrant !  Deep-thinking, 
deep-feeling  sons  of  Germany,  contemplate  the 
shrine  of  the  god-like  Brutus ;  that  alone  is  the 
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sad  consolation  that  is  left  to  virtue.  Pardon  me 
this  appeal,  I  can  hardly  guide  my  pen.  What 
a  struggle  is  now  beginning  !  The  reformation 
of  religion  was  crowned  by  a  thirty  years  war  ! 
But  it  will  take  twice  thirty  to  banish  selfishness ; 
that  is,  to  reform  politics.  Be  vigilant — be  ready 
— and  when  ready,  be  wary,  yet  bold  and  des- 
perate ;  that  is,  strike  at  the  crisis.  Recollect, 
all  men  are  borne  down  by  surprise.  In  all  great 
events,  the  human  heart  fluctuates  between  hopes 
and  fears.  Hopes  may  be  turned  in  an  instant 
into  fears,  and  fears  into  hopes.  Caution  and 
resolution  then  should  be  our  motto.  Our  lives 
and  fortunes  should  be  considered  as  naught. 
He  who  never  risks,  will  never  gain.  He  who 
risks  much,  may  gain  much.  Let  us  fearlessly 
march  where  our  destiny  leads !  Above  all,  re- 
collect, when  the  heart  dictates,  the  hand  cannot 
err !     Adieu ! 

RiNALDO. 
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ROSALINE  TO  CLORINDA. 

Bath,  January  17th. 

The  die  is  cast;  I  have  written  to  my  clear 
father  an  account  of  Reginald's  proposals ;  nay, 
his  importunities.  On  my  own  part  I  have  been 
silent.  How  will  my  dearest  father  interpret 
this  ?  I  think  such  silence  sits  well  on  me.  I 
let  my  heart  thus  go  by  default — a  law  phrase 
here,  when  no  defence  is  made.  No  defence 
have  I  made.  Yet,  I  feel  that  this  new  direction 
is  over  a  fearful  path,  possibly  more  rugged  than 
the  Apennines  or  the  Alps.  Rocks,  precipices, 
torrents  surround  it. — Last  night  I  went  to  see 
the  tragedy  of  Romeo  and  Juliet.  It  was  admi- 
rably acted.  I  lay  awake  half  the  night  pon- 
dering over  it.  I  was  consoled  and  alarmed. 
Juliet  is  one  of  Shakspeare's  favourite  heroines ; 
yet  her  language  and  sentiments  are  strong  and 
vigorous ;  nay,  almost  mascuhne.  Can  my  letters 
be  blamed  then  ?  I  own  some  are  wild  and  furi- 
ous ;  so  are  Juliet's  speeches  ;  yet  she  has  the 
redeeming   grace   of  tenderness  and  love.      In- 


deed,  so  has  Rosaline.  Ye  critics,  feel  with 
Rosaline's  heart,  and  you  will  truly  perceive 
how  highly  wrought  a  sensitive  being  may  be. 
Blame  nature  then.  Nature  distilled  her  warmest 
affections,  and  then  sprinkled  the  essence  on 
Rosaline's  bosom,  and  there  it  quickens  her 
heart.  But  one  portentous  line  has  quite  af- 
frighted me.  When  Juliet  shrieks — "  Where 
bloody  Tybalt  yet  but  green  in  earth,  lies  fes- 
tering in  his  shroud,"  horror  seized  me,  and  a 
dismal  forecast  turned  my  mind's  eye  into  the 
de*epest  recesses  of  my  breast,  to  search  for  im- 
penetrable fate.  With  all  my  reason,  no  one  is 
more  superstitious  than  I  am.  But  it  is  a  super- 
stition that  affects  myself  only ;  I  carry  it  not 
into  hfe;  it  is  the  superstition  of  fatalism.  I 
fancy  omens — prognostications — I  listen  to  the 
whisper  of  the  winds.  I  have  a  firm  reliance 
upon  a  good  moment,  and  upon  a  bad.  That  is 
our  crisis ;  how  few  of  us  feel  it !  because  how 
few  of  us  are  sensitive  enough  to  know  it.  It 
is  true,  that  those  who  feel  this  moment  die  twice, 
because  they  contemplate  death.  But  they  have 
a  double  existence  also.  They  dwell  in  the  fore- 
cast of  futurity ;  then  they  dwell  in  shadows.  No, 
but  the   great  lights   and  shades  of  their  own 
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heart  reflect  all  other  objects.  Here  I  may  ex- 
claim, "  I  also  am  a  painter."  Yet  my  pencil  is 
dingy,  yet  it  traces  my  own  lineaments  faithfully ; 
for  my  forecast  is  dark  and  cloudy — pregnant 
with  the  rising  storm.  Oh!  that  my  heart 
may  not  break  before  my  hour  is  struck ! 

In  accepting  Reginald,  I  have  an  inward  senti- 
ment that  I  have  joined  myself  to  turbulent  for- 
tunes. "  The  bloody  Tybalt  festering  in  his 
shroud" — I  feel  a  presage  of  bad  augury.  I  have 
not  the  destiny  to  riches,  otherwise  I  should  have 
accepted  the  others.  "  But  that  invisible  hand 
that  leads  me,"  is  about  to  join  mine  to  a  wilder 
lot.  Oh,  that  I  were  a  cloistered  nun !  To  lie 
down  contented  at  sun-set,  and  shame  even  the 
lark  for  her  tardy  warblings  by  my  early  matins. 
But  does  contentment  calm  the  nun,  or  is  she  not 
the  opium-eater  of  grace,  which  lulls  her  into  the 
sleepy  repose  of  the  tomb  ?  Her  soul  is  con- 
quered. Its  energies  stifled — its  elasticity  sup- 
pressed. Placidly  then  it  is  resigned  to  the 
leaden  hand  of  authority.  Let  mine  rather  be 
blown  about  by  the  storm  of  the  wildest  enthu- 
siasm ;  for  sweet  liberty  loves  that  storm.  But 
fanaticism,  wedded  to  authority,  is  the  monstrous 
birth  of  yawning  hell.     Some  exclaim,  Oh,  how 


I  would  be  pleased  to  unravel  sacred  mysteries — 
to  know  our  future  lot,  when  we  shall  have 
passed  the  threshold  of  life.  What  delirium  !  I 
exclaim.  I  have  too  rapid  an  acquaintance  al- 
ready with  the  future.  To  myself  I  am  a  Sibyl. 
We  cannot  unravel  the  intricate  web  on  which 
our  destinies  are  wove  here.  And  why  should 
we  desire  to  know  w  hat  they  may  be,  when  we 
shall  have  swam  through  the  dark  tide  that  sepa- 
rates our  two  existences,  and  which  the  ancients 
represented  as  the  waters  of  oblivion?  The  more 
sensible  the  fibres,  and  nerves,  and  ligaments  are 
that  weave  my  existence  in  the  general  web,  the 
more  dreadful  will  be  the  thrill  and  vibration  of 
horror  and  pain,  when  they  are  torn  asunder. 
Filled  with  joy  and  pain  present,  I  look  not  to 
those  remote  or  transcendent  of  existence ;  be- 
cause I  have  no  such  contingent  fears  ;  when  kind 
nature  ceases,  another  kinder  influence  may  take 
us  in  charge,  and  restore  what  we  may  have  lost 
of  happiness.  But  this  is  ideal ;  and  I  now  exist 
in  the  sensitive  world.  But  you  will  say — Rosa- 
line, how  inconsistent  you  are  !  You,  who  rant 
and  rave  about  mysteries  spiritual — you,  who  de- 
preciate superstition  and  fanaticism.  How  mys- 
terious you  are  !     How  superstitious  !  nay,  even 
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fanatical !  Aye,  Clorinda,  this  may  be  true,  but 
it  is  not  inconsistent  either.  I  protest  only  against 
dogmatical  mysteries — political  superstition  and 
fanaticism,  when  it  is  reduced  into  a  formal  sys- 
tem. Here  it  exists  only  in  my  own  breast.  It 
does  not  invade  that  of  others.  If  I  knew  how 
to  propitiate  fate  or  fortune,  I  would  wear  the 
rugged  stones  smooth  with  my  tender  knees. 
But,  Clorinda,  my  bosom  is  the  dark  monitor  that 
whispers  to  me  of  things  mystical.  I  look  not 
into  books  or  records.  For  those  books  are  but 
the  whispering  of  other  breasts,  and,  I  trust,  my 
own.  Indeed,  I  find  enough  in  my  own.  We 
need  go  no  farther.  Here,  then,  I  find  pure 
reason.  Here  is  sentiment !  And  here  the  Di- 
vinity speaks  to  me.  Here  he  punishes  me  with 
dark  alarms,  and  certain  pains.  Here  he  soothes 
me  with  pleasure,  and  encourages  me  with  hope. 
Ah,  hope !  thou  brilliant  rainbow,  that  forebodes 
sweet  sunshine,  and  banishes  far  the  terrors  of 
the  passing  storm.  This  is  a  joyous  moment— a 
ray  shoots  across  my  haunted  soul,  and  piously  I 
cherish  it.     Can  I  conclude  with  more  felicity  ? 

Rosaline. 
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SIR  A.  ATHERSTONE  TO  MRS.  BELxMONT. 

Paris,  February  5th. 

I  CANNOT  describe  under  what  deep  and  various 
impressions  I  sit  down  to  write  to  you.  Had  not 
a  just  sense  of  my  past  conduct  towards  you  com- 
pletely cured  me  of  inclinations  towards  attempt- 
ing to  lead  women  out  of  the  line  of  their  duty, 
the  scenes  in  which  I  have  just  been  engaged 
would  operate  as  a  severe  chastisement  upon  my 
former  rashness.  Indeed,  my  feelings,  which 
you  stigmatize  as  being  too  placid  to  be  ruffled, 
are  now  indeed  awakened;  and  I  cannot  view 
systematic  gallantry  but  with  horror.  Prepare 
yourself  for  a  very  tragical  denouement  of  the 
love  comedy,  or  rather  farce,  that  you  alluded  to 
in  your  last.  Montvaliant  became  quite  an  altered 
man.  He  was  no  more  a  bravo  of  the  Cafe 
Hardi.*  He  no  longer  took  the  lead  in  the 
Soirees,  or  strutted  in  the  Thuileries  or  Boule- 
vards.    But,  strange   to  say,  he  was  seen  in  a 

*  Coffee  House  of  half-pay  bravos  at  Paris. 
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modest  corner  of  St.  Rock,  on  Sundays — was  ex- 
tremely courteous  in  his  manners  to  all — strived 
to  introduce  himself  into  the  most  sedate  so- 
cieties— was  particularly  attentive  to  old  women  — 
read  novels,  and  talked  of  them — was  absent — 
pruned  his  mustachios — and  laid  aside  his  de- 
corations— gave  every  one  the  wall  and  the  pas — 
interested  himself  extremely  about  the  Marquis 
de  B — 's  affairs,  which  were  rather  embarrassed: — 
offered  to  go  to  the  South  of  France,  to  settle 
them  himself,  and  to  terminate  a  lawsuit  that  the 
Marquis  had  at  Toulouse.  Knowing  that  I  fre- 
quented the  house,  talked  to  me  quite  like  an 
amateur  of  pictures,  and  actually  sacrificed  two 
whole  mornings  to  picture-hunting  with  me,  and 
enabled  me  to  make,  by  his  address,  a  very  valu- 
able acquisition.  I  was  delighted  with  the 
talents  of  this  man.  When  he  spoke  soberly, 
none  could  make  themselves  more  agreeable  than 
he.  From  his  thorough  knowledge  of  the  world, 
and  consummate  skill  to  turn  that  knowledge  to 
his  own  advantage,  he  obtained  a  footing  again 

at  the  Marquise  de  B 's.     She  tolerated  him: 

from  toleration  the  space  is  not  great  to  listening, 
from  Hstening  to  conversing;  and  then — what 
follows  then?     Interest,  and  so  on.     The  Mar- 
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quis  had  some  suspicion.  But  as  he  was  forced 
to  set  off  for  Toulouse,  he  left  his  nephew,  the 
young  Chevalier  de  St.  Valery,  in  his  apartment. 
This  was  a  very  nice  young  man — Open,  ingenuous, 
handsome,  every  thing  that  one  could  desire. 
Montvaliant  was  extremely  reserved  towards 
him — aiFected  to  give  him  advice — to  explain  to 
him  the  intricacies  of  a  youthful  military  life  (St. 
Valery  had  just  obtained  a  commission  in  the 
Guards),  particularly  to  avoid  play — broils  and 
quarrels.  In  short,  common  place,  garrison  ad- 
vice. But  this  had  its  effect.  Madame  de  B — 
was  quite  edified.  She  little  thought  of  the  Val- 
mont,  or  his  prototype,  Lovelace,  that  she  was 
allowing  to  ensnare  her.  Montvaliant  had  a  villa 
near  St.  Cloud.  Here  he  got  some  picture  dealers 
to  send  their  pictures  to  hang  up.  This  was  the 
bait  to  me.  He  brought  me  down  there  to  con- 
sult me  about  hanging  them.  Then  he  gave  a 
breakfast  to  many  ladies,  and  some  few  elderly 
staid  men.  Madame  and  St.  Valery  were  of  the 
party.  The  ladies  found  fault  with  Montvaliant, 
with  having  no  young  men — declared  that  they 
never  found  any  thing  so  dull.  Was  it  possible 
to  carry  dissimulation  farther  ?  In  a  few  days  he 
wished  the  company  to  see  his  pictures  lighted. 
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and  requested  Madame  de  B to  ask  the  com- 
pany, and  accept  a  dinner.  Unfortunately  she 
did.  We  were  all  there.  Some  few  younger  men 
came,  but  noodles,  just  to  make  up  a  quadrille 
party.  We  staid  until  five  in  the  morning.  In 
fine,  let  me  finish.  Another  dinner  was  pro- 
posed.    But  the  company  were  invited  one  day 

by  a  feigned   mistake — Madame   de   B the 

next.  St.  Valery  was  artfully  got  out  of  the  way 
by  some  excuse  contrived  by  Montvaliant.  I  was 
left  out.  The  poor  marquise  arrived — found 
herself  tete-a-tete.  She  was  caught  in  the  trap. 
Willingly  would  she  have  hushed  up  this  sad 
adventure.  But  St.  Valery  was  in  her  house. 
Unaccustomed  to  deception,  she  told  an  awkward 
tale ;  indeed  such  a  lame  story,  that  nothing  but 
St.  Valery's  youth,  and  inexperience,  could  make 
him  believe.  But  unfortunately,  next  day,  in 
going  out,  he  met  MontvaUant's  man  at  the  hotel 
gate  with  a  note.  His  suspicions  flushed  up  into 
his  indignant  countenance,  for  he  felt  himself  to 
be  the  guardian  of  his  uncle's  wife.  He  snatched 
the  note  out  of  the  Swiss's  hand,  and  then  he 
discovered  the  plot.  The  insolent  and  trmm- 
phant  love-letter  fired  his  soul  to  rage — passion 
sparkled  in  his  eyes,  and  vengeance  drove  the 
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colour  from  his  cheeks.  With  a  mien  and  gait 
quite  wild,  he  ran  to  Montvaliant's  lodgings.  He 
rushed  up  into  his  room,  threw  the  note  in  his 
face,  and  overwhelmed  him  with  the  bitterest  re- 
proaches, and  the  most  violent  abuse.  The  other, 
astounded  for  the  first  time  in  his  life,  treated 
him  as  a  child,  and  strived  to  calm  him — got  him 
removed  down  stairs  by  a  friend  that  he  had 
at  hand,  wishing  to  stifle  the  whole  transaction. 
But  St.  Valery  met  him  an  hour  afterwards  on 
the  Boulevards,  and  knocked  him  down  with  a 
stick.  Such  was  his  indignation,  that  he  would 
have  killed  him,  had  it  not  been  for  the  bye- 
standers.  In  the  indiscretion  of  his  resentment, 
this  amiable,  though  wild  youth,  mentioned  the 
circumstance  to  some  friends.  A  duel  was  now 
inevitable.  He  would  only  have  me  for  a  second. 
I  found  it  impossible  to  refuse  him :  and  the  next 
day  we  all  met  in  the  plain  de  Grenelle.  Over 
night  it  was  settled  that  the  duel  should  be  a 
toute  outrance  ou  a  mort  ;^  which  is  always  the 
case  when  a  blow  is  given.  Surgeons  were  pro- 
cured. I  drove  my  friend  out  in  my  curricle. 
Never  did  painter  find  a  finer  subject  to  display 
youthful   courage.      His   eyes   flashed   fire — his 

*  A  duel  unto  death. 
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nostril  was  distended,  and  his  brow  knit.  He 
had  all  the  animation  and  elasticity  of  a  young 
war-horse  hearing  the  trumpet  for  the  first 
time ;  curvetting  of  himself,  and  striving  to  force 
the  hand,  in  the  horseman's  phrase.  I  could 
hardly  restrain  him.  We  all  alighted.  Mont- 
valiant,  accustomed  to  such  rencontres,  affected 
to  treat  him  as  a  boy,  and  shrugged  up  his  shoul- 
ders, Ye\)e3Ltmg  pauvre  enfant,  as  he  was  bending 
his  sword  on  the  point  of  his  shoe.  His  con- 
temptuous coolness  dashed  St.  Valery's  courage. 
He  seemed  to  shrink — but  he  rallied  in  a  moment, 
and  became  more  furious  than  ever.  They  mea- 
sured. But,  alas !  the  contest  was  not  equal. 
Montvaliant  played  with  his  furious  adversary 
with  the  skill  and  coolness  of  a  master :  and 
taking  his  own  time,  he  ran  him  through  the 
heart  and  killed  him  on  the  spot !  All  parties 
separated  hastily,  and  I  had  the  still  greater  trial 
to  go  through  of  the  repeating  that  sad  event  to 
the  poor  victim,  which  was  to  crown  the  loss  of 
her  reputation,  and  complete  her  misery.  At 
present  I  can  write  no  more — next  post  expect 
more  from  me. 

Your's, 

A.  A. 
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THE    SAME    TO    THE    SAME. 

Paris,  February  17th. 

As  soon  as  I  had  deposited  the  body  of  poor 
St.  Valery  at  the  surgeon's,  I  went  directly  to 
Madame  de  B 's  hotel.  On  the  way  I  pon- 
dered well  how  I  should  inform  her  of  the  fatal 
catastrophe.  I  am  of  opinion  that  a  shock  is  the 
best:  that  what  is  called  breaking  a  matter  is 
only  making  the  parties  linger — That  a  shock 
convulses  them  more,  and  then  they  recover 
sooner — That  there  is  something  that  supports 
us  in  the  extremity  of  affliction.  A  shock  causes 
a  reaction,  and  the  mind  strives  to  resist  it,  or 
gives  way  to  the  most  violent  effusions,  when  grief 
expends  itself.  I  heard  once  an  anecdote  of  this 
kind.  A  priest  at  Vienna,  during  the  last  war, 
had  the  sorrowful  task  imposed  on  him  of  an- 
nouncing to  the  lady,  whose  chaplain  he  was, 
that  her  three  sons  were  killed  in  battle.  He 
entered  abruptly  into  her  presence,  and  said  in  a 
firm  voice,  "  There  has  been  a  great  battle,  and 
I  have  bad  news  for  you."  She  exclaimed,  "  Oh! 
is  one  of  my  sons  killed  ?"  "  No — but  all  three." 
She  fell  as  if  he  had  shot  her.    A  violent  reaction 
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took  place.  She  seemed  to  resist  the  fates ;  and 
the  exertions  which  this  shock  created,  saved  her 
life.  If  they  had  told  her  by  degrees,  it  would 
have  killed  her.  The  priest  shewed  that  he  knew 
the  human  heart  well.  I  determined  upon  the 
samp  course,  and  to  crowd  all  the  misery  I  could 
in  one  short  sentence,  in  order  that  the  one  feel- 
ing might  counteract  the  other.  Knowing  how 
sensitive  a  being  she  was,  I  rushed  into  her 
room.  She  was  writing  to  her  husband.  A  me- 
lancholy smile  greeted  me,  as  I  advanced  with 
hurried  steps.  I  exclaimed,  St.  Valtry  has  just 
been  killed  on  your  account — Let  us  consult  what 
is  to  be  done  / — making  her  own  position  the  pri- 
mary object,  and  St.  Valery's  death  the  secondary 
one.  She  shrieked  and  fell  back.  I  offered  her 
no  comfort,  but  paced  up  and  down  the  room.  I 
was  determined  that  her  first  grief  should  have 
its  full  vent.  She  sobbed,  at  first  convulsively, 
and  then  wept  bitterly  and  tenderly.  I  perceived 
the  conflict  of  her  heart,  between  the  two  oppo- 
site emotions — St.  Valery's  death,  and  the  loss  of 
her  own  reputation.  Her  grief  raged  for  half  an 
hour.  One  of  her  children  entered  the  room. 
She  sprang  up — ran  to  embrace  it — then  she  put 
it  from  her  with  horror.     Fly — Fly — from  your 
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unworthy,  despised,  ruined  mother — Shortly  you 
will  never   see   her  more,    she    said,   with  such 
anguish   that   quite    shocked    me,    and    brought 
cold  drops  of  sweat  upon  my  forehead.     For  her 
feelings  this  was  too  much — She  fell  back  quite 
disordered.      Now  I  thought  it  a  good  opportu- 
nity to  call  in  her  maid — Before,  I  was  fearful 
she  would  have  betrayed  herself.     Now  she  was 
physically  exhausted,  and  her  health  was  to  be 
the  object  of  care.     She  was  removed  to  bed — 
She  had  no  occasion  for  laudanum,  but  dozed 
from   anguish    and    fatigue,    to   wake    again   to 
cold  reflecting  anguish  at  her  risk.     I  then  an- 
nounced to  the  servants  the  sad  event — and  told 
them  to  be   careful   not  to  converse  with  her. 
This  I  did  by  way  of  caution,  lest  she  should  by 
her  own  reproaches  commit  herself.     I  assured 
them  that  her  wits  were  unsettled  by  the  sad 
event,  and  that  she  fancied  several  things  that 
never  had  existed ;  and  I  warned  them  to  allow 
of  no  visitors — that  I  would  return  in  two  hours — 
to  send  for  a  physician,  if  necessary.     Her  maid 
was  most  anxious  to  send  for  a  lady,  her  mis- 
tress's great  friend ;  but  I  would  not  hear  of  it — 
For  you  know,  my  dear  Mrs.  Belmont,  that  where 
there  is  scandal  in  question,  a  lady  is  the  very 

VOL.  II.  c 
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worst  confidant  possible.  She  would  have  dis- 
covered all  the  particulars  from  her  friend ;  and, 
in  two  hours,  it  would  have  been  all  over  Paris  in 
the  shape  of  pity.  Having  secured  attention, 
and  a  promise  of  obedience  to  all  my  orders,  I 
proceeded  to  write  the  inclosed  letter  to  her  hus- 
band. 

Youi''s  truly, 

A.  A. 
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SIR  A.  ATHERSTONE  TO  THE  MARQUIS  OF  B. 

Paris,  February  7  th. 

Sir, 

It  is  with  inexpressible  sorrow,  that  I  have  to 
acquaint  you  with  the  melancholy  event  of  your 
nephew's  death.     Poor  St.  Valery  is  no  more  I 
that  generous  youth  fell  this  morning  in  a  duel 
with  the  Count  de  Montvaliant,  in  the  plain  de 
Grenelle.     The  cause  of  the  quarrel  arose  in  an 
altercation  in  Montvaliant's  lodgings,  from  which 
he  unceremoniously  ejected  St.  Valery.      Your 
nephew  met  him  an  hour  afterwards  on  les  Boule- 
vards Italiens,  and    knocked  him  down   with  a 
stick.     The  challenge  was  given   and   accepted 
before  the  transaction  reached  my  ears.     He  se- 
lected me  to  be  his  second,  and  I  have  at  least 
the  mournful  satisfaction  to  inform  you  that  no 
one  could   have  behaved  with  more  intrepidity 
and  chivalrous  courage  than  he  did.     His  own 
impetuosity  and  his  adversary's  consummate  skill 
were  fearful  odds  against  him,  and  he  fell  in  the 
first  assault  pierced  through  the  heart :  his  death 
was  not  painful.     You,  sir,  must  endeavour  to  as- 
suage your  grief  in  striving  to  calm  the  convulsions 
c  2 
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into  which  this  sad  event  will  throw  his  unhappy 
mother,  your  respectable  sister.  Exert  yourself 
and  strive  to  calm  her  bitter  anguish.  Your 
spouse,  to  whom  1  have  imparted  this  dreadful 
catastrophe,  remains  steeped  in  grief.  You  may 
rely  on  my  being  unremitting  in  my  attentions 
to  her.  Excuse,  for  the  present,  a  longer  letter, 
and  accept  my  tenderest  condolences  upon  this 
cruel  blow  of  fate. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be, 

&c.  &c.   &c. 

A.  A. 
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SIR  A.  ATHERSTONE  TO  MRS.  BELMONT. 

Paris,  February  9th. 

Your  poor  friend  awoke  to  the  most  horrible 
sensation — self-reproach,  for  her  vv^ant  of  consi- 
deration— shame  for  her  irresolution  in  allowing 
herself  to  be  overcome  by  Montvaliant  at  his  villa, 
after  his  cruel  stratagem — anguish  at  the  death 
of  her  nephew — and  despair  as  to  her  husband 
and  the  world.  She  has  been  alternately  dejected 
to  nearly  the  state  of  a  corpse,  and  at  other  times 
frantic.  She  talks  wildly  of  poison.  I  preach 
patience.  I  have  pledged  my  honour  to  her,  that 
if  the  subject  is  mentioned  in  society,  both  M.'s 
second  and  myself,  (whom  I  have  seen  since,  and 
who  is  a  man  of  honour,)  have  declared  that  we 
will  impose  silence  upon  the  men  at  the  point  of 
the  sword.  If  not  encouraged  by  the  men,  the 
women  will  refrain.  They  hardly  ever  venture 
upon  any  desperate  scandal  unless  they  are 
backed,  and  they  all  have  relations  or  lovers, 
whom  they  would  not  like  to  render  responsible. 
This  sad  event  has  quite  electrified  me  ;  and  feel- 
ing the  responsibility  which  lies  upon  me,  I  am 
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determined  to  act  with  discretion.    I  have  nothing 
now  to  do,  but  to  preserve  the  poor  victim's  cha- 
racter, and  to  prevent  a  breach  with  her  husband 
and  the  world.     He  will  have  his  sister  to  attend 
to,  so  that  he  will  necessarily  be  detained  in  the 
country,  and  a  few  days  may  make  a  great  change. 
A  woman's  reputation  is  a  very  brittle  thing,  and 
the  least  stir  about  it,  cracks  it.     It  is  like  glass, 
which  is   broken  by  mere  noise.     Neither  will 
bear  the  vibration  of  the  air;  therefore  their  great 
resentments  are  often  smothered  by  prudential 
motives.     But  you  will  say  that  I  am  condemning 
myself.     On  the  contrary,  I  am  justifying  myself 
towards   you.     Asking  for  and  taking   are  two 
different  things.     The  want  of  the  knowledge  of 
this  essential  distinction  often  costs  a  gay,  gallant 
fellow  his  life.     In  short,  you  now  have  heard  the 
whole   story,  and  if  you  can  devise   any  good 
scheme,  write  me  word  of  it,  and  believe  me  in  the 

meantime. 

Your  devoted, 

A.  A. 
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ROSALINE  TO  CLORINDA. 

Bath,  February  r2th. 

Upon  the  receipt  of  my  letter,  my  father  left 
his  place  in  the  country,  and  came  directly  here. 
It  was  impossible  not  to  perceive  disappointment, 
if  not  chagi'in,  in  his  countenance  and  manner. 
He  has  been  so  often  in  his  life  put  to  the  great- 
est difficulties  for  money,  that  although  perfectly 
disinterested,  he  begins  to  feel  the  want  of  it,  par- 
ticularly as  his  time  of  life  begins  to  relax  a  little, 
the  tension  of  his  system,  moral  and  physical; 
the  elasticity  of  his  spirits  begins  to  evaporate, 
and  he  requires  a  stick  to  lean  upon.  He  is  not 
approached  yet  to  the  least  degree  of  avarice ; 
but  still  he  hkes  a  walking  staff,  and  that  he  con- 
siders a  large  fortune  to  be.  Money  and  religion 
are  in  general  the  two  crutches  that  support  tot- 
tering age ;  for  our  affections  become  narrower 
every  year,  and  concentre  more  within  ourselves 
after  the  vigour  of  our  being  relaxes.  When, 
dear  Clorinda,  I  think  of  these  things,  and  see 
the  moral  decay  as  well  as  the  bodily  of  the  finest 
human  creatures,  I  am  overspread  with  melan- 
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choly,  and  I  require  to  exert  the  enthusiasm  of 
my  idealism,  to  conceive  under  these  sad  circum- 
stances the  soul's  immortality,  for  it  appears  to 
decay  with  the  body.     This  consideration  alone, 
with  me  is  decisive  of  the  absurdity  of  materialism. 
This  consideration  alone  proves  my  whole  doc- 
trine— that  sentiment  is  more  powerful  than  rea- 
soning.    That  in  sentiment  we  have  our  highest 
existence,   and   that   demonstrations  are  merely 
here  and  there  land-marks  only  to  indicate  that 
sentiment  is  more  powerful — that  impulse  is  all  in 
all,  the  primary  quality  of  all  things.     My  father 
naturally  could  not  enter  into  my  feehngs.     *'  He 
"  admired  Sir  Reginald.     He  was  a  fine  soldier 
"  — a  pretty  gentleman — his  family  the  most  illus- 
"  trious — his  ancestry  brilliant,  and  all  that — but 
"  — his  fortune,  though  that  of  a  good  gentleman, 
"  was  encumbered  like  his  own,  covered  with  en- 
"  gagements  and  entangled  by  law-suits,  the  uni- 
"  versal   lot  of  active,  bustling,  daring  families. 
"  Your  dull  rogues  never  get  into  scrapes.     Con- 
"  suit  your  Newgate  Calendar,  it  is  your  clever 
"  fellows  that  are  always  hanged — look  over  your 
*'  acquaintance,   the    best-hearted,   the    highest- 
"  spirited,  the  most  intellectual  are  always  poor 
"  or  in  debt— look  at  all  the  wits,  poets,  and  great 
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"  statesmen  of  every  age,"  he  would  run  on,  "  they 
"  all  died  paupers.  But  I  do  not  wish  you  to 
"  follow  their  example.  You  have  wit,  but  you 
"  want  wealth,  dear  child.  Sir  Reginald  has 
"  every  thing  but  wealth.  He  has  land  enough ; 
"  but  that  is  so  provoking  it  is  not  free  from 
"  mortgages.  I  am  too  old  to  think  of  glory  now. 
"  And  what  is  glory  ?  Chance — ^just  being  in  one 
"  place  instead  of  being  in  another.  What  would 
"  have  become  of  the  greatest  heroes  that  ever 
"  shone  in  story,  if  they  had  not  had  an  opportu- 
"  nity  ? — they  would  not  have  been  heroes.  Well 
"  then,"  he  continued,  "Rosaline,  if  you  are  bent 
"  upon  this  match,  when  shall  we  have  another 
"  war  ?  If  a  war,  how  do  we  know  that  your 
"  husband  (that  is  to  be)  will  be  employed ;  and  if 
'^  so,  if  he  may  not  be  killed  ?  Think  well  of  this, 
"  child."  My  answer,  with  a  profound  bow,  w^as, 
"  Sir,  we  are  led  by  an  invisible  hand."  "  Oh  1" 
replied  he,  "  here  are  your  metaphysics  again." 
"  Dearest  and  most  honoured  father,"  exclaimed 
1  with  ardour,  "  we  are  whirled  in  fortune's  cha- 
"  riot  to  our  goal.  All  we  can  do  is  to  look  to 
"  the  right  and  left,  to  enjoy  the  prospect,  or  to 
*'  sicken  at  what  we  see ;  to  be  pleased  with  a 
**  rapid  motion  over  a  smooth  road,  or  struck  with 
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"  horror  in  passing  precipices,  and  through  snow 
"  storms.  Sometimes  we  travel  in  summer,  some- 
"  times  in  winter — now  warmed,  and  then  be- 
"  numbed,  we  laugh  and  cry ;  and  that  is  all  our 
"  liberty;  for  Fortune  is  a  jealous  charioteer,  she 
"  will  not  let  us  take,  nay,  not  even  touch  her 
"  reins,  and  if  we  but  hint  to  her  how  to  drive, 
*'  she  is  oftimes  sullen."  "  Well,  well,  dear  child," 
my  father  answered,  "  I  cannot  reason  with  you  ; 
"  have  your  way,  for  I  have  sworn  never  to  con- 
"  tradict  your  mothers  child."  Here  he  turned 
away — his  eyes  were  suffused  with  tears,  and  the 
firm  muscles  of  his  visage  relaxed — his  voice  fal- 
tered. This  at  the  mention  of  my  mother's  name 
' — that  talisman  unmanned  him — it  unlocked  the 
secret  recesses  of  the  fountain  of  his  heart,  which 
overflowed  at  his  eyes.  This  was  the  first  time 
in  six  long  years,  that  he  had  ever  dared  breathe 
aloud  that  sacred  name.  The  shock  was  too 
great — he  left  the  room.  At  the  door  he  turned 
about  and  waved  his  hand  for  me  not  to  follow. 
His  countenance  was  expressive  of  an  holy  an- 
guish— if  I  may  so  speak — quite  melting.  I  stood 
dissolved — melancholy  in  her  tenderest  mood 
fixed  me  to  the  earth.  What  transitions  fly 
throuf^h  our  tremulous  hearts !     One  moment  it 
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is  fluttered  by  hope  in  her  gayest  array.  We 
have  the  vision  of  Hfe's  most  joyous  froHc — the 
gentle  hymeneal  bonds.  In  an  instant  comes  the 
vision  of  the  most  dismal  of  death's  awful  blows, 
and  dashes  into  nought  our  jocund  humour,  and 
shrouds  us  in  the  leaden  mantle  of  hopeless  me- 
lancholy. 

Clorinda,  I  have  gained  his  consent;  but  at 
what  a  price !  At  the  price  of  rifling  his  heart, 
and  tearing  from  it  his  secret  and  treasured  grief, 
and  the  Fates  whisper  me :  Thy  nuptials  are  con- 
nected with  death !     Adieu ! 

Rosaline. 
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THE  SAME  TO  THE  SAME. 


Bath,  February  13th. 

Ah  !  my  dearest  friend,  you  know  not  what  ra- 
vage the  distant  allusion  to  my  mother  has  made 
in  my  father's  heart.  It  has  stung  him  to  the 
quick.  It  has  cast  a  gloom  over  my  spirits. 
This,  indeed,  is  not  an  auspicious  moment  to  con- 
template nuptials  ;  and  I  fear  my  manner  is  not 
so  complimentary  to  my  intended  as  I  could  wish. 
Is  not  it  a  curious  renewal  of  the  grief  for  my 
mother,  that  it  should  take  place  at  the  moment 
of  my  father's  consent  to  my  marriage  ?  How  the 
bare  notion  of  our  friends  dropping  off,  fills  us 
with  horror !  How  I  shudder  at  the  thought  of 
our  brittle  existence !  How  I  envy  you,  Clorinda, 
your  early  habits ;  that  of  turning  your  thoughts 
perpetually  towards  a  future  life,  and  that  a  sensi- 
tive one ;  whereas,  my  doctrines  make  it  a  future 
spiritual  or  intellectual  one.  Where  then  can  we 
find  the  analogy  with  this  life  ?  But  still  my  sen- 
timent of  the  soul's  immortality  is  stronger  than 
your  demonstration  of  a  future  sensitive  life ;  be- 
cause your   doctrines  teach   an   absolute   future 
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sensitive  life,  subject  to  physical  pain  and  joy,  an 
identity  with  the  form,  fashion,  and  mould  of 
this  life.  To  renew  again  social  habits,  as  it 
were, — love,  affection  and  friendship — Oh  !  that 
I  could  force  my  fancy  to  such  a  height ; 
that  I  could  again  grasp  my  dear  mother's  form 
in  the  realm  of  everlasting  bliss !  But,  alas ! 
with  me,  who  have  received  no  such  positive 
instruction  —  no  such  early  impressions  —  who 
have  studied  only  nature,  and  nature's  laws — who 
have  been  forced  to  go  to  look  for  immortality 
in  my  ideas  only  (the  highest  flight  of  them  I 
admit);  in  justice  absolute  and  eternal;  in  deduc- 
tion and  abstraction ; — who  have  gazed  with  Plato 
on  airy  nothings — who  have  paced  the  Portico 
with  the  Academicians — who  have  wandered  with 
the  Peripatetics, — and  have  settled  at  last  with 
the  dignified  Stoics,  whose  manual  is  Epictetus. 
I  prize,  I  admire,  I  am  exalted  by  the  notion 
of  immortality ;  but  I  cannot  span  it  in  my  fever- 
ish brain — feverish,  when  it  pushes  hope  to  im- 
mortality. I  personify  Hope,  and  call  her  my 
gracious  cup-bearer,  and  ask  of  her  to  hand  me 
a  bowl  of  her  intoxicating  nectar — the  ambrosial 
wine  of  the  gods  :  but  this  is  all ;  it  exists  but  in 
sentiment — in  the  inward  conviction  that  our  in- 
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telligence  is  not  composed  of  perishable  materials ; 
therefore  cannot  perish.     Immortality  cannot  be 
concluded  by  the  brain ;   it  can  only  be  felt  by 
the  heart:   hence,  Locke,    and    all    materialist 
philosophers  destroy  it,  because  they  strive  to 
prove  it,  and  place  its  proof  in  time  and  space. 
Who  are  the   real  atheists  ?    The  materialists : 
those  who,  like  Locke,  strive  to  prove  what  cannot 
be  proved,  and  can  only  be  felt.     What  proof  is 
there  of  immortality  ?  Yet  it  fills  every  breast  with 
an  inward  conviction.     The  savage  here  feels  it 
equally  with  the  saint.  It  has  been  revealed  equally 
to  all ;  because,  as  Montesquieu  says,  various  reli- 
gions are  only  the  various  languages  that  mankind 
speaks  to  God  in.     My  sphere  of  immortality  is 
alone  an  intellectual  one.     This  notion  of  immor- 
tality is  as  sublime  as  the  contemplation  of  the 
heavens ;  but  it  wafts  but  transient  joys  to  my  crav- 
ing soul.  All  the  little  endearments  that  social  life 
affords — all  the  joyous  sweet  recollections,  which 
are  life's   garlands,   are   here   overwhelmed,   set 
aside,  by  such  awful  speculations.     Clorinda,  do 
you  not  miss  an  old  tree  that  you  have  sat  under 
in  your  garden,  and  feel  the  loss  of  what  once  oc- 
cupied your  sensations  ?     So  is  it  with  every  ex- 
istence, up  to  those   nearest  and  dearest  to  us. 
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Their  form  and  mould  constitute  their  being; 
and  that  being  having  fled,  constitutes  our  loss — 
our  misery.  How  can  we  recall  joyous  hours 
past,  but  in  our  fleeting  memories!  Oh!  you,  in 
wild  youth,  haste  not  through  life;  gallop  not 
through  it ;  rest  on  sentiment !  exist  upon  feel- 
ing !  hurry  not  to  your  intellectual  goal !  dwell 
on  the  present — indulge  in  your  feelings ;  what- 
ever they  may  be,  gloss  them  not  over.  What  an 
horrible  notion !  to  look  back,  and  perceive  no- 
thing but  a  bleak  desert  that  your  wayward  steps 
have  stumbled  over.  Yet,  is  not  this  the  case 
with  the  thoughtless  galloper  through  life  ?  Oh ! 
what  a  precious  moment,  when  sordid — base — 
and  selfish  passions  are  sunk  low,  amid  the  dregs 
of  our  feelings ;  and  our  more  sublime  ones  rise 
to  the  top  of  our  being  !  All  then  around  is  se- 
rene joy.  These  moments  are  years — these  are 
points  in  the  back  scope  of  our  mind's  eye ;  they 
cheer  it  as  the  approaching  sail  cheers  our  social 
hearts,  when  on  the  wide  Atlantic,  where  we  have 
drearily  passed  our  days  in  converse  only  with  the 
wild  winds.  What  notion  so  appalling  as  that 
our  life  has  been  a  fruitless  waste — an  inhospita- 
ble desert  ?  Better  be  quickened  by  anguish,  than 
deadened  by  apathy.     If  I  am  thrilled  with  pain, 
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often  am  I  thrilled  with  delight  also.  I  am  myself, 
to  myself;  that  is,  I  feel  the  centre  of  my  own 
existence,  and  then  the  centre  of  all  existence, 
because  in  my  own  breast  I  see  all  things,  and 
that  breast  yearns  kindly  towards  others,  and 
rapturously  heaves  towards  kindred  breasts. 
Three  beings  fill  it  now — Reginald,  my  father, 
and  Clorinda.  When  I  cast  my  eyes  back,  and 
think  of  my  mother,  I  see  a  vacancy  that  makes 
me  shudder,  and  the  more  from  the  joy  which  the 
other  three  dear  objects  occasion.  Oh  !  that  she 
were  here  to  fill  up  the  vacancy !  then  should  I 
have  the  measure  of  joys  to  satiety.  What  an 
high  existence  is  a  warm  social  existence! — to 
live  in  joy  and  harmony  with  other  beings  !  Oh ! 
Friendship !  you  are  indeed  a  virtue,  for  you  are 
one  of  our  highest  delights.  Yet,  Fate !  Fate !  I 
cannot  escape  from  you.  With  rapid  strides  you 
overtake  me  at  every  turn.  I  shall  feel  your  icy 
grasp  at  last.  Let  me  not,  Clorinda,  shock  the 
faith  of  your  well-tutored  mind.  The  fervour  of 
your  devotion  will  support  you  in  trials,  where  my 
sensitive  being  will  sink.  Indeed,  how  often  am 
I  indifferent  to  passing  events ;  but,  how  awful  is 
the  anticipation  of  the  future  !  though  I  know  cer- 
tainty will   come,   yet  that    certainty    I    dread. 
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Nought  makes  me  quake  but  the  Fates,  the  tre- 
mendous Fates !  One  subject,  and  one  alone,  now 
ruffles  my  temper  ;  and  that  is,  when  I  am  asked 
by  fools :  '  When  do  you  mean  to  do  this  and 
this  ? — to  go  here  and  there  V  Tush !  I  ex- 
claim :  whisper  not  about  the  future ;  that  is  high 
treason  to  the  Fates;  they  will  punish  you  for 
your  delinquency.  Clorinda,  this  is  not  fair  upon 
you.  Now  that  I  have  thrown  off  upon  you  my 
moody  humour,  I  shall  devote  myself  to  careless 
joy.     Adieu. 

Rosaline. 


VOL,  II. 
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CLORINDA  TO  ROSALINE. 

Florence,  January  25th. 

How  can  I  describe  to  you  the  torture  that  I 
suffer,  the  anguish  that  gnaws  my  soul !  My 
heart  sickens !  I  am  filled  with  the  most  woeful 
apprehensions.  A  thousand  dreadful  visions  flit 
through  my  afflicted  mind.  In  every  incident  I 
perceive  a  bad  omen.  What  is  the  cause  of 
this?  Rinaldo  has  removed  from  Genoa,  that 
is  certain.  I  have  no  late,  no  direct  news  from 
him.  Every  account  from  the  north  of  Italy 
strikes  a  dagger  into  my  heart.  At  this  moment 
he  may  be  incarcerated  in  the  most  cruel  and 
dismal  dungeon  !  He  may  be  on  his  trial,  or  he 
may  be  no  more !  Every  risk  is  he  liable  to. 
Oh,  Rosaline!  now  I  envy  your  Stoic  fatalism. 
My  orisons  are  not  strong  enough  to  expel  care — 
cankering  care,  from  my  full  bosom.  Oh,  I  may 
never  see  him  more !  Dreadful  thought !  but 
not  so  miserable  as  the  uncertainty  in  which  I 
dwell.  How  reckless  is  uncertainty  of  doom! 
Ten  thousand  furies  would  not  make  such  havoc 
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in  my  agonized  breast.  Millions  of  fearful  visions 
haunt  me !  my  soul  is  harrowed  to  madness !  In 
impious  strains  I  arraign  the  placid  indifference  of 
the  Madona.  Oh !  stern  and  chilling  fate,  grasp 
my  burning  heart  with  your  icy  hand !  freeze  up 
its  boiling  blood  that  bubbles  through  my  dis- 
tended veins !  Oh,  uncertainty  of  doom !  how 
awful,  how  appalling!  My  elastic  nerves  are 
stretched  to  tension  until  they  almost  crack !  I  could 
bear  my  own  doom  !  Oh,  I  could  perish  on  the 
glorious  scaffold  for  Rinaldo  !  but  no  such  happy 
destiny  awaits  me  ;  but  chains,  torture,  or  death 
awaits  him,  for  his  great  virtue's  sake.  Me  mi- 
serable, must  flee  from  the  herd  like  the  stricken 
deer,  and  pine  and  perish  unnoticed  and  unpitied. 
When  certainty  shall  come,  then  shall  I  bow  a  con- 
quered victim ;  but  till  then,  my  maddening  brain, 
wild  and  disordered,  pictures  scenes  too  horrible 
to  contemplate.  Oh,  accursed  tyrants  !  scourges 
of  mankind !  oh,  that  I  were  a  Pythian  priestess 
to  seal  your  irrevocable  doom !  These  tender 
hands  would  then,  with  a  well  directed  poniard, 
let  flow  your  envenomed  blood,  a  just  sacrifice 
on  the  altar  of  my  own  peace,  and  Rinaldo's 
virtue.  Nature  herself,  great  goddess  of  the 
true  affections,  would  hail  the  happy  omen,  and 
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pour  forth  her  cornucopiae  over  the  elastic  earth, 
reUeved  from  the  bhghts  and  mildews  of  oppres- 
sion. Oh,  fate !  fate !  decree  their  doom  and 
then  I  will  worship  thee ! 

Since  I  wrote  this  wild  effusion,  my  mother 
forced  me  to  vespers  at  the  Santa  Croce.  The 
solemn  aspect  of  that  awful  fane  communicated 
no  calm  to  my  troubled  spirits.  She  perceived 
my  disordered  looks ;  she  almost  heard  my  pant- 
ing heart.  On  our  return  I  beheld  the  Bargello.^ 
Its  dreadful  history  of  a  thousand  years  was 
crowded  in  one  instant  in  my  feverish  brain,  fruit- 
ful of  impending  horrors.  I  shrieked  and  fainted. 
Thus  am  I  discovered.  No  longer  will  I  dissem- 
ble— I  have  hardly  power  to  write.  All  I  desire 
is  that  now  I  may  become  a  sad  prisoner ;  nay,  I 
court  the  torture,  to  drive  out  that  which  is  un- 
bearable. Kind  madness!  come  and  steal  away  a 
luckless  maiden's  wits !  Oh,  happy  Ophelia,  how 
I  envy  you ! 

Clorinda. 

*  The  criminal  prison. 
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ROSALINE  TO  CLORINDA. 

Bath,  February  15th. 

Your  letter,  dearest  Clorinda,  has  dissolved  me 
in  tears.  Oh  !  uncertainty  ! — It  is  indeed  the 
cruellest  contingency  of  our  being.  The  poor 
prisoner  sleeps  not  the  night  before  his  trial, 
though  he  does  the  night  before  his  execution. 
Now  will  I  be  a  Sibyl.  Your  destiny  is  ultimately 
good ;  for  you  have  more  of  joy  than  sadness  in 
your  disposition.  I  doubt  much  whether  you 
have  so  strong  a  counteracting  power  to  evil  for- 
tune as  I  have,  because  I  am  better  acquainted 
with  fate  than  you.  For  1  dwell  more  upon  it, 
and  contemplate  it  more  profoundly.  I  strive  to 
prepare  myself  for  every  blow  of  it.  But  my 
frame  will  sink  sooner  than  yours,  though  my 
brain  will  never  madden  to  such  phrenzy.  My 
grief  would  be  more  constant,  more  melancholy, 
yet  sterner — yours  drives  you  well  nigh  to  despair. 
You  are  fenced  about  by  all  the  external  sup- 
ports of  life — a  numerous  and  opulent  family — 
great  in  power.  Your  path  has  hitherto  been 
smooth — your  existence  more  buoyant,  more  jo- 
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cund  than  mine.  All  the  doleful  contingencies 
of  our  existence  do  not  present  themselves  so 
constantly  before  your  eager  eyes,  that  overlook 
the  dark  and  mystical  moral  horizon  that  sur- 
rounds us.  The  first  reverse  of  fortune  quite 
overturns  you.  Bear  up,  my  dearest  friend  ;  set 
your  energies  at  work,  call  on  them  to  support 
you.  Recollect  my  oracular  injunction — "  Still 
we  are  led  by  an  invisible  hand."  Though  cer- 
tainty may  be  hid  from  your  seared  sight,  cer- 
tainty absolute  exists.  This  is  an  awful  truth. 
Rinaldo  is,  or  is  not  true — he  is,  or  he  is  not 
doomed  to  death — he  will,  or  he  will  not  die. 
Inhale  these  doctrines  into  your  inmost  soul — 
meet  them  boldly,  aye,  recklessly.  Grapple  with 
stern  fate,  though  it  cause  your  heart-strings  to 
crack — anticipate  the  Fates'  decrees,  and  you  set 
them  all  aside.  Courage,  my  noble  friend  ;  the 
despots  are  not  worth  railing  at — they  are  but 
the  sorry  hangmen  of  the  Fates ;  though  were  we 
to  see  their  heads  drooping  prematurely,  we 
should,  in  our  exultation,  cry  out :  Ha !  ha !  Their 
coward  consciences  prick  them  ever  and  anon 
with  death's  most  pinching  sting — their  wan 
visages  depict  their  trembling  souls.  They  look 
back,  and  gaze  on  their  own  blood- tracked  path  ; 
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and  shudder  not  for  humanity's  sake,  but  for  the 
retribution  of  their  own  most  righteous  doom. 
Oh !  that  I  were  indeed  a  Sibyl,  and  could  re- 
fresh mankind  with  proclaiming  the  joyous  hour 
when  their  knell  shall  toll.  They  may  precede  us 
yet.  They  cannot  convert  the  tomb  into  a  downy 
bed  :  no,  nor  when  laid  there  will  they  smell  the 
fragrance  of  roses,  nor  hear  soft  music,  nor  the 
softer  flattery  of  vile  parasites.  Oh  !  the  death- 
sting  will  be  sharp,  that  will  thrill  them  with  hor- 
ror, aye,  and  wild  amaze,  that  the  grim  leveller 
shall  deal  with  them  so  uncourteously,  forsooth. 
I  am  not  vindictive,  otherwise  I  should  here  exult 
in  such  compensation.  Insolent,  grim  death  ! 
how  dare  you  approach  any  of  the  Lord's  anoint- 
ed, or  the  panders  to  their  pleasure  and  their 
cruelty !  Yes,  you  wily  miscreants,  with  all  your 
cunning  turns  and  shuffling,  you  will  not  escape 
the  gaunt  mastiff  at  last — he  will  worry  you. 
Clorinda,  the  Stoics  exclaimed :  He  who  spurned 
Fortune,  governed  her.  Read  over  and  over 
again  this  short  letter :  it  will  be  wormwood  to 
thy  soul,  but  it  will  cure  thee.  In  desperate 
cases  your  surgeon  uses  the  knife  and  caustic. 
The  sinking  patient,  with  anxious  wistful  visage, 
quaffs  off  the  bitterest  draught.     I  am  no  puhng 
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nurse,  but  home-bred  and  plain-spoken.  Now, 
bear  up:  prepare  for  the  worst,  and  then  you 
may  have  to  laugh  at  better  fortunes.  You  are 
in  uncertainty,  but  the  Fates  are  not.     Adieu ! 

Rosaline. 
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CLORINDA  TO  ROSALINE. 

Florence,  January  29th. 
Here  then  I  am — discovered  and  imprisoned. 
Oh  !  RosaUne,  you  are  indeed  a  Sibyl.  I  have 
not  the  sternness  of  Lady  Macbeth,  so  you  in- 
ferred. I  have  pursued  lofty  fortune — she  took 
a  fearful  flight  with  me.  I  could  not  hold  on. 
Nay,  my  hold  gave  way,  and  now  I  am  plunged 
into  the  abyss  of  despair.  I  have  blabbed  out 
all — weak  fool!  But  will  an  overflowing  heart 
confine  a  secret?  No,  not  even  of  a  woman's 
shame,  much  less  of  her  despair.  But  I  have  de- 
stroyed Rinaldo  by  my  weakness.  I  have  doubled 
his  enemies — to  his  political  ones,  I  have  added 
my  own  family,  whose  interest  it  is  to  seek  his 
death.  But  can  the  mother  who  bore  me  go  such 
lengths  ?  Her  rage  is  ungovernable ;  in  that 
there  is  consolation — it  w^ill  be  the  sooner  over. 
But  the  Abbate's  cold  malignancy — is  there  any 
guard  against  that  ?  How  do  I  know,  that  ere 
this,  they  are  now  on  Rinaldo's  track,  hunting 
him  down  ?  Is  he  concealed,  or  has  he  started 
from  his  lair  ?  Horrible  suspense  !  more  horrible 
than  gaping  Hell— the  fire  of  Hell  cannot  exceed 
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the  fire  of  my  burning  brain.  Despair,  like  the 
forked  hghtning,  shoots  through  it,  and  first 
scorches,  and  then  benumbs  my  being — then  I 
revive  again — to  be  thus  slain  anew.  Oh !  for  the 
chilling  hand  of  Fate  to  press  my  throbbing  tem- 
ples, and  calm  my  phrenzied  brain.  Madonas — 
chalices — confessionals — chants  and  orisons  can- 
not hold  me  now.  Nay,  even  Hell  has  lost  its 
terrors,  for  I  now  dwell  in  an  intellectual  Hell. 
Oh !  give  me  real  torments  to  assuage  those  of 
the  mind.  Now,  martyrs,  I  can  understand  you. 
Were  I  burning  at  the  stake,  should  I  feel  it  now  ? 
Which  then  is  the  strongest,  the  spirit  or  the 
flesh?  Which  can  Hell  burn  ?  Which  best  can 
bid  Hell*  defiance  ?  Alas  !  alas !  in  an  instant  it 
fires  the  spirit :  so  that  the  flesh  becomes  a  mor- 
bid, unfeeUng  mass.  Oh!  that  my  wild  voice 
could  call  up  the  Furies  from  the  infernal  regions, 
and  loose  them  on  mankind,  who,  base,  cowardly, 
and  selfish,  feel  and  permit  oppression.  Oh! 
that  my  breath,  fiercer  than  the  northern  wind, 

*  The  English  reader  must  not  be  shocked  at  Clorinda's 
frequent  apostrophe  to  Hell.  Inferno  in  Italian  has  not  such 
a  dreadful  sound  as  Hell  in  English :  it  is  an  idiom  more  in 
an  Italian  mouth.  An  Italian  lady  applies  "  0  die  inferno!" 
to  any  disagreeable  sensation. 
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could  blow  discord  o'er  the  land.  Arise,  arise, 
anarchy !  and  rescue  us  from  tyranny !  Why  did 
I  let  him  escape  me  ! — why  did  I  not  flee  with 
him? — why  did  I  betray  myself? — then  betray 
him  ?  In  my  wild  incoherent  talk,  they  gathered 
that  he  was  at  Genoa — that  I  had  received  a 
letter  by  the  hands  of  a  peasant.  That  w^hite- 
livered  fiend,  the  Abbate,  is  now  on  his  track. 
Oh !  Rinaldo,  you  will  not  have  the  glory  of  pe- 
rishing on  the  scaffold ;  but  you  will  waste  and 
pine  in  a  dungeon,  half-eaten  by  the  worms, 
before  they  let  your  noble  spirit  fly.  I  seek 
reproaches — I  crave  abuse — I  demand  punish- 
ment. But  for  an  instant  they  will  not  occupy 
me.  If  he  dies,  I  follow  him.  Alas!  but  shall  I 
know  it  ?  No :  the  tyrants  have  not  the  humanity 
even  to  announce  his  death.  What  is  that  lonely 
and  desolate  and  shuddering  sensation  that  wraps 
my  trembling  limbs  ?  Oh !  horrible !  most  hor- 
rible !  I  feel  alone  in  the  vast  universe ;  and  my 
eye  is  so  inward  horror-struck,  that  it  scans  nei- 
ther space  nor  distance,  and  hardly  objects.  If 
any  approach,  be  they  human,  brute,  or  whatsoever 
my  fancy  forms,  I  regard  them  not.  My  soul  is 
in  Rinaldo — in  him  alone.  My  frame  remains  a 
ship  without  a  pilot :  in  its  frightful  state  it  makes 
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no  progress.  I  have  the  inert  consciousness  of 
existence  sufficient  to  feel  that  I  am  destitute. 
Dreadful  sentence !  Shall  I  cling  to  this  half  life  ? 
Life  without  joy — life  without  hope — life  wedded 
to  despair.  Pardon,  great  Apostle,  that  I  pro- 
fane thy  words:  in  Rinaldo  I  live  and  move  and 
have  my  being.  He  is  gone,  and  that  being  is 
now  fixed  neither  on  earth,  nor  heaven,  nor  yet 
in  Hell.  Oh !  that  Hell's  torments  could  rival  or 
drive  out  those  excruciating  throbs,  which  now 
thrill  it  to  despair,  worse  even  than  Hell  or  mad- 
ness. Pardon,  great  God,  my  distracted  heart — 
my  bewildered  brain  !  Can  my  freezing,  horror- 
struck  eye  gaze  on  thy  sacred  altar  in  meekness 
and  humility  ?  Oh  !  teach  me  submission  !  Oh ! 
fill  with  thy  spirit  this  profane  heart — draw  it  up 
to  converse  with  thy  angels — let  me  commune 
with  thy  saints.  Fix  it,  fix  it  awhile — it  is  now 
lost  in  space  immeasurable  ! 

Pietro  Perruvini  is  just  arrived — no  tidings  of 
Rinaldo.  My  anticipations  are  but  too  true,  I 
fear ;  but  the  sight  of  him  has  somewhat  calmed 
me.  The  least  incident  brings  hope.  Pietro  ex- 
pects certain  intelhgence  shortly.  This  whisper 
has  somewhat  cooled  me.  The  fury  of  my  mo- 
ther, the  frowns  of  my  father  counteract  a  little 
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my  sorrow.  Well !  these  circumstances  give  me 
a  moment  to  draw  my  breath  and  to  look  round 
me.  To-morrow  I  shall  read  all  your  letters — 
dwell  on  them.  I  shall  try  your  method  of  ab- 
stracting my  mind  from  passing  events.  The  holy 
father  says :  Peace  be  unto  you.  In  my  obdurate 
breast  it  cannot  penetrate. 

Your  wretched 

Clorinda. 
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THE    SAME    TO    THE    SAME. 

Florence,  January  SOtlii 

PiETRO  strives  to  console  me.  My  father  re- 
mains stern — My  mother's  anger  is  not  yet  abated. 
Horrible  as  it  would  be  at  any  other  time  so  to 
have  incurred  the  displeasure  of  my  dear  parents, 
at  this  moment  it  operates  as  a  sort  of  relief,  be- 
cause it  is  a  sort  of  diversion  from  my  acute  suf- 
ferings. Pietro  strives,  I  say,  to  console  me,  and 
by  telling  me  that  Rinaldo  is  of  such  consequence, 
that  if  they  have  proofs  against  him,  they  will 
lead  him  to  a  public  execution,  to  have  the  glory 
of  a  victory  over  him.  Alas,  what  sad  consola- 
tion!  Yet  it  is.  Because  it  is  certainty — less 
horrible  than  the  atrocious,  condemned,  and  lin- 
gering dungeon.  Yes,  I  feel  all  your  mystic 
struggles  with  the  Fates  now.  Rosaline,  how  dark 
and  gloomy  an  horizon  surrounds  us  in  uncer- 
tainty. I  have  performed  a  pious  votive  act. 
This  makes  me  pause  and  think,  which  some- 
what allays  the  phrenzy  of  my  maddened  brain. 

Last  night,  moody  and  pondering,  I  sat 

pouring  over  the  embers  of  my  wasting  fire,  fan- 
cying that  Rinaldo's  ardour  might  be  thus  Ian- 
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guishing.  About  the  hour  of  two  I  was  roused 
by  the  deep  sounds  of  the  Misericordia  alarm 
bell.^ 

I  associated  the  idea  with  his  last  request.  I 
recollected  a  sacred  and  mystic  pledge  he  had 
given  me  at  the  same  hour,  the  fatal  night  that 
we  parted.  It  was  a  handkerchief  that  had  twice 
saved  his  life.  Once  steeped  in  aromatics  he  had 
escaped  by  its  virtue  from  the  plague,  in  one  of 
his  rambles  in  the  Levant.  At  another  time  it 
had  stopped  a  wounded  artery  in  a  duel,  and 
stanched  his  boiling  blood.  Clorinda,  says  he, 
there  is  a  fatahty  about  this  token.  Lock  it  up, 
and  look  not  upon  it,  until  devouring  anxiety  for 
my  lot  drives  you  to  it.  Take  it  then  to  your 
bosom,  as  the  votive  offering  of  true  love  and  de- 
votion unto  death  to  you  and  to  my  principles — 

*  The  Misericordia  of  Florence  is  a  delightful  institution  of 
the  middle  ages.  It  is  a  society  of  gentlemen  and  burghers, 
who  devote  themselves  to  carry  the  sick,  the  dying,  and  the 
dead  to  hospitals,  through  pestilence  and  danger.  They  are 
dressed  in  long  black  gowns,  and  cover  the  face  with  hoods 
and  masks,  so  that  they  cannot  be  known.  A  certain  number 
are  ever  on  watch :  their  bell  has  a  strong  and  solemn  sound. 
The  toll  is  rather  quick,  when  an  accident  occurs,  and  a  party 
fly  to  the  relief  of  the  sick  or  wounded,  with  their  bier.  It  is 
often  heard  in  the  dead  of  the  night,  and  the  association  of 
ideas  makes  it  to  be  listened  to  with  startling  attention. 
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And  follow  whatever  vow  you  then  shall  make,  it 
is  a  talisman,  and  may  save  me  thrice.  Roused 
by  the  alarm  bell,  I  carefully  and  piously  opened 
the  secret  repository  of  this  pledge  of  mutual 
love — aye,  this  spell.  With  faltering  steps  and 
an  awe-struck  countenance,  I  seized  my  lamp  and 
crept  to  my  mother's  oratory.  My  heart  beat 
responsive  to  each  trembling  footstep.  Devoutly 
kneeling  before  the  altar,  in  a  low  and  deep  voice, 
I  pronounced  the  following  oration :  Oh !  bless- 
ed Mary !  All  hail !  Queen  and  intercessor  of 
heaven,  to  thee  I  present  this  votive  offering, 
with  supplications  that  issue  from  the  inmost 
recesses  of  my  troubled  heart.  Strengthen  me  to 
bear  up  against  my  afflictions  ;  and  should  the 
cruel  and  wicked  tyrants  take  Rinaldo's  precious 
life,  steal  not  away  a  destitute  widow's  wits,  but 
arm  her  with  power  to  go  on  her  sorrowful  pil- 
grimage— with  cockle  shell  on  hood — and  staff — 
Strengthen  thy  servant's  feeble  frame,  and  guide 
her  weary  steps  over  the  rugged  Apennines,  to 
her  true  lover's  scaffold.  There  let  her  contem- 
plate once  more  his  noble  port ;  awe  striking  to 
the  bloody  slaves  of  darkness — his  piercing  eye 
and  majestic  brow — unbent  at  the  dismal  aspect 
of  hovering  death.      There  let  her  kneel,  and 
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catch  on  this  mystic  pledge  those  precious  ruddy 
drops  which  trickle  down  to  water  the  desolate 
garden  of  liberty.  These  holy  drops,  mingled 
with  the  deep  drawn  tears  of  a  widowed  bride, 
Blessed  Mary,  hail !  all  hail !  A  deep  and  heavy 
sigh,  followed  by  a  burst  of  those  same  deep 
drawn  tears,  announced  to  my  recovering  heart 
that  my  prayer  was  heard.  Yes,  I  shall  see  him 
again.  Oh!  grant  me  that,  blessed  Mary !  though 
he  be  on  the  scaffold.  I  could  see  and  feel  no 
more.  Some  how  or  other  I  found  myself  in  the 
morning,  in  a  half  slumber,  on  my  bedewed  couch. 
Sweet  and  soft  melancholy  here  succeeded  to  the 
first  burstings  of  the  furious  storm,  Rosaline, 
invoke  thy  deity,  the  fates,  for  me — ever  I  em- 
brace you.* 

Clorinda. 

*  Votive  offerings  are  much  in  use  in  Florence.  They  are 
hungup  in  the  cloister  of  the  Santissima  Annunziata,  dedicated 
to  the  Virgin.  They  consist  of  tokens,  pictures,  and  drawings 
of  the  escape  of  those  who  may  have  been  saved  from  some 
peril.     Tliey  are  extremely  interesting  objects. 
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ROSALINE    TO    CLORINDA. 

Bath,  February  17tli. 

Indeed  !  indeed !  my  dearest  friend,  each  let- 
ter from  you  paints  the  anguish  of  your  soul.  It 
draws  from  mine  all  care  and  interest  for  myself — 
You,  I  will  not  so  slight  as  to  speak  of  myself. 
I  made  an  effort  in  my  last  to  calm  you,  in  the 
wormwood  medicine  that  I  administered.  Let 
this  notion  of  the  irrevocable,  absolute  irremedi- 
able and  unavoidable  decree  of  fate  instil  itself 
into  every  particle  of  your  soul,  and  strike  every 
nerve  of  your  frame.  "  What  will  be,  shall  be." 
Engrave  these  words  in  your  heart.  Fix  your 
mind  on  certainty.  The  eternal  series  of  succes- 
sive causes  bears  down  upon  all  human  events. 
Calm  the  phrenzy  of  your  maddened  brain :  but 
still  indulge  in  the  soft  melancholy  of  a  wounded 
heart.  Over  the  direction  of  events  we  have  no 
controul.  To  mourn  for  them  is  our  tender 
sphere.  Alternate  grief  and  joy  balance  our  in- 
tellectual existence,  and  are  woven  in  it.  Collect 
your  scattered  energies,  and  feel  the  whole  im- 
pulse of  your  impassioned  being.  Let  your  heart 
and  mind  accord  with  your  destinies — It  is  a  want 
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of  concert  between  head  and  heart,  that  causes 
despair  and  madness.    You  have  a  great  stock  of 
physical  health :    this  excites  your  moral  fever, 
but  it  will  bring  you  through.     Seize  any  mystic 
incident  that  may  prevent  your  mind  from  prey- 
ing upon  itself.    You  are  acting  a  noble  part,  and 
upon  an  illustrious  stage.     The  highest  passions 
of  a  tragic  heroine  animate  your  breast.    Your 
aim  is  virtue,  and  your  scope  is  glory.    Rinaldo 
has  taken  the  highest  flight  of  human  virtue  and 
enterprize,  to  strive  to  deliver  his  oppressed  coun- 
try ;  and  you,  in  wishing  to  become  his  bride,  the 
noblest  station  that  a  woman  can  assume.  For  you 
are  united  to  virtue.     In  my  mind's  eye  you  both 
sparkle  like  brilHant  stars  in  the  dark  night  of 
gloomy    oppression.      Think,    Clorinda,    of   the 
deathless  fame  of  virtue.     Think,  then,  of  virtue 
hunted  down  and  banished  far  from  the  abodes 
of  usurping  power.    Aspire  to  the  glory  of  being 
virtue's  hand-maiden.     Think  of  the  great  exam- 
ples that  history  affords  of  those  whose  majestic 
minds  have  risen  superior  to  their  fate ;  we  are  but 
actors  on  the  stage  of  life.     Let  your  courage,  at 
all  events,  be  dignified.   You  have  a  great  part — 
you  sustain  it  well ;  and  let  that  comfort  you.     If 
Rinaldo  falls,  he  falls  in  the  grandest  of  causes — 
e2 
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sweet  liberty.  That  alone  will  be  the  compensa- 
tion. Think,  as  I  told  you,  that  the  worst  may 
happen,  and  then  your  joy  may  be  great  indeed. 

I  shall  not  profane  this  letter  by  any  observa- 
tion not  in  accord  with  your  feelings.  And  when 
I  cast  my  eyes  around,  my  mind  misgives  me  that 
my  fortunes  will  not  be  better.     Adieu ! 

I  embrace  you,  dearest  friend,  with  all  my 
heart. 

Rosaline. 
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CLORINDA  TO  ROSALINE. 

Florence,  February  1st. 

What  shame  attends  a  late  confession  !  Par- 
don my  weakness — pity  my  misery — console  my 
misfortunes.  Will  your  great  soul  forgive  my 
want  of  confidence  in  you  ?  hear  now  the  truth. 
/  am  married  to  Rinaldo — aye,  privately  mar- 
ried. You  are  the  first  to  whom  this  late  con- 
fession is  made ;  my  parents  must  know  it,  and 
it  will  seal  his  doom.  How  can  I  avert  the  hos- 
tility of  his  powerful  rival  ?  Here  am  I  then  to 
be  decked  with  a  widow's  weeds,  as  my  bridal 
robes.  The  scaffold  or  the  dungeon  are  to  be 
the  altars  before  which  I  am  to  make  the  mar- 
riage vow.  Will  rehgion  be  my  friend  ?  Has 
she  been  my  friend  ?  Your  stoical  fortitude  is 
the  guarantee  of  your  virtue; — mine,  trusting 
alas !  to  forms,  has  faltered.  A  secret  marriage ! 
I  shudder  at  my  hypocrisy  to  you,  my  friend. 
My  feeble  heart  cannot  keep  pace  with  the 
strength  of  yours.  Indeed,  now  I  feel  the  full 
force  of  your  moraUty ;  that  it  can  purely  exist 
only  when  we  are  the  centre  of  our  own  exist- 
ence ;  when  we  live  in  ourselves,  and  by  the  force 
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of  our  own  energies.  When  we  take  a  staff  to  lean 
on,  it  may  give  way,  then  we  totter  and  fall.  Reli- 
gion may  give  comfort  to  enthusiasts,  but  will  it 
give  moral  dignity  ?  Can  we  stimulate  virtue  in 
our  breasts  by  increasing  fear  and  selfishness,  and 
extravagant  hopes?  Alas!  alas!  I  live  an  in- 
stance to  the  contrary.  Now  my  feebleness  has 
enthralled  me;  by  becoming  Rinaldd's  wife,  I 
have  signed  his  death-warrant,  I  have  excited 
a  double  vengeance,  and  spurred  the  furious 
coursers  hard  that  are  pursuing  him  to  death. 
Self-reproach,  thou  tormentor  of  the  human 
heart,  tear  mine  to  pieces  !  Oh !  where  can  my 
frail  bark  anchor  now,  beset  by  such  rocks,  and 
driven  by  such  a  storm !  Stern  fate  is  your  im- 
moveable anchor,  while  hope  is  mine.  Like  the 
vivid  lightning,  a  thousand  times  it  flashes  through 
my  giddy  brain,  only  to  render  its  darkness  more 
horrible.  The  fear  of  the  rage  and  indignation 
of  those  around  me,  are  not  so  terrible  as  the 
risk  of  Rinaldo's  final  catastrophe,  nor  your 
surprise.  Oh,  how  I  shall  sink  in  your  esteem ! 
Pity  me  not,  for  one  word  of  pity  from  you  will 
sink  my  abashed  soul  into  the  deepest  pit  of 
shame.  I  wish  the  Alps  would  roll  over  me,  and 
hide  the  burning  blush  of  my  crimson  cheek, 
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which  the  thought  of  your  pity  for  my  weakness 
has  tinged  upon  its  Kvid  paleness  for  my  real 
sorrows.  Oh!  that  the  quick  pulsation  of  my 
ever  throbbing  heart  had  been  more  slackened  ! 
that  quick  pulsation,  which  has  led  to  such  dis- 
order in  my  being,  and  such  terror  in  my  desti- 
nies. Yet,  what  is  my  crime  ? — to  be  an  Italian* 
— to  love  too  tenderly  and  too  truly  ?  Thought 
devours  you,  Rosaline,  and  passion  me.  Your 
feelings  must  be  strongly  excited  to  counterba- 
lance your  thoughts.  With  me,  the  reverse  is  the 
case — feeling  conquers — nay,  quenches  thought, 
and  I  left  my  direction  to  the  Madona,  she,  I 
thought,  had  been  at  the  helm.  Well !  no  more 
excuses  !  here  am  I  a  wretched  wife,  ah !  a  dis- 
tracted widow — a  rebellious  child — a  vain  enthu- 
siast ;  one  who  has  wedded  with  a  stranger,  and 
an  exile,  and  a  rebel.  Ah !  a  rebel,  to  what  ?  To 
tyranny,  to  usurpation.  Shall  I  forswear  my 
love,  and  not  cling  to   him  in  his  great  trial? 

*  The  English  reader  must  here  feel,  that  a  clandestine 
marriage  is  unheard  of  in  Italy,  and  would  subject  the  par- 
ties to  imprisonment.  Had  Clorinda  married  her  intended, 
and  taken  Rinaldo  for  a  lover,  there  would  have  been  nothing 
in  it ;  but  here  even  the  passion  is  not  exaggerated,  constancy 
is  virtue  there,  whilst  chastity  is  not.  There  is  no  degrada- 
tion in  having  a  lover,  but  to  have  married  privately  a  stran- 
ger, one  suspected  in  principles,  was  a  sort  of  treason. 
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Away,  compunction,  I  will  be  an  exile  too,  and 
search  him  out,  and  haunt  his  gaolers.  Oh,  that 
I  were  a  ghost  to  fly  through  his  dungeon  wall, 
even  to  stand  before  him  ! 

Clorinda. 

P.S.  You,  Rosaline,  who  are  so  warm  a  friend 
to  liberty,  cannot  blame  me  for  my  clandestine 
marriage.  You  always  define  liberty  to  be  ab- 
sence of  restraint,  when  that  restraint  is  not 
wholesome  or  conducive  to  self-reverence.  (In 
which  phrase  is  contained  your  code  of  morals.) 
Have  I  violated  self-reverence  by  this  tremen- 
dous act  ?  My  conscience  dictated  it — my  heart 
called  for  it — and  my  dignity  I  feel  not  to  have 
been  violated  by  it.  But  my  self-accusing  spirit 
cries  shame  upon  me  for  my  rashness.  Oh!  I  am 
rash !  because  my  blood  flows  quick  and  strong ; 
aye,  even  to  shock  the  modesty  of  my  sex.  Oh ! 
for  some  of  your  calm  stoical  dignity,  that  laughs 
to  scorn  self-accusation.  You,  who  deal  with 
the  fates  alone,  and  not  with  men — you,  who 
blame  not  men,  but  only  pity  them.  But  have 
you  unity  in  your  being?  Is  not  your  heart 
often  at  variance  with  your  head  ?  But  you  have 
self-reverence,  which  gives  you  true  dignity ;  and. 
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if  you  fall  like  great  Caesar,  you  will  shake  your 
mantle  to  shade  your  forai,  that  you  may  sink 
with  grace.  Oh  1  think  of  a  wretched  wife,  way- 
faring to  her  husband's  scaffold!  herself,  pos- 
sibly, having  caused  that  husband's  death  by  her 
blabbing  indiscretion.  Oh,  pity  me!  pity  me! 
I  sink.  To  the  wild  winds  I  throw  all  dignity, 
for  my  true  love's  sake.  Oh!  that  these  wild 
winds  would  waft  my  sighs  to  his  hstening  ears  ! 
I  will  strive  to  reach  him,  or  I  will  perish. 
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ROSALINE  TO  CLORINDA. 

Bath,  February  20th. 

What  !  married,  Clorinda !  Will  you  deny  fa- 
talism now?  Shall  I  deny  it  and  blame  you? 
Shall  I  impiously  stand  in  the  front  of  your  des- 
tinies, and  turn  them  aside  ?  "  Are  we  not  led  by 
an  invisible  hand  ?"  In  your  heart  you  were  mar- 
ried by  the  Fates  the  moment  that  heart  beat 
responsive  to  Rinaldo's.  This  was  the  sacred 
and  inspired  marriage.  The  convention  of  so- 
ciety that  followed  it,  was  mere  form,  necessary, 
I  admit;  for  society  is  regulated  by  form.  I 
now  can  deal  with  you  more  closely :  I  can  ex- 
plain my  own  principles  more  clearly ;  because  the 
exertion  of  my  mind  to  calm  yours,  elicits  from  it 
a  more  distinct  avowal  of  its  own  principles :  while 
my  fortunate  alliance,  which  is  about  to  take  place 
with  Reginald,  leaves  nothing  on  my  own  score 
for  my  heart  to  desire,  and  lets  it  pour  its  full 
overflowings  into  your  troubled  bosom.  You  say 
you  now  find  religion  no  comfort.  My  dearest 
friend,  what  mean  you  by  religion  ?  If  you  mean 
formalism  —  ceremonials  —  modes  of   worship — 
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creeds — ordinances — and  all  the  long  list  of  etce- 
teras and  pageantries,  I  admit  it ;  these  are  all  in 
the  senses  and  out  of  the  heart.  Religion  can 
reside  only  in  the  heart,  and  not  in  the  senses ;  be- 
cause it  has  no  form ;  no  modification :  it  is  the 
essence  of  the  highest  feeling.  Its  first  conclu- 
sion is  power  supreme  and  absolute,  consequently 
Fate  irrevocable ;  its  second  conclusion  is  moral 
law,  demonstrated  by  justice — ^by  moral  dignity — 
by  charity — and  by  love.  The  region  of  these 
divine  abstractions  is  in  the  heart,  and  in  the  heart 
alone;  for  neither  God,  nor  moral  laws,  nor 
charity,  nor  love,  are  tangible  or  visible  ;  they  are 
neither  substances  nor  parts  of  substances ;  they 
dwell  neither  in  time  or  space ;  they  inhabit  no 
locaHties  saving  the  heart.  They  fill  the  heart, 
it  is  true,  and  swell  it  to  bursting.  They  are  in- 
born sentiments,  because  they  are  eternal;  and, 
as  generation  shall  flow  in  upon  generation,  and 
as  generation  has  flowed  down  already,  even  unto 
us,  these  sentiments  will  warm  the  bosoms  of  each, 
untaught,  but  written  by  the  hand  of  Nature  in 
letters  of  fire  upon  our  swelling  hearts.  Where 
else,  Clorinda,  would  you  find  God,  and  your  own 
immortality,  that  allies  you  to  God?  Search 
orb  on  orb — world  on  world;    fly  swifter  than 
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thought  through  scope  immeasurable ;  waste  an 
eternity  in  the  fruitless  chase !  never  would  you 
find  God,  nor  your  own  divinity.  Pause  a  mo- 
ment, and  search  your  heart ;  there  you  find  both. 
Avaunt!  avaunt,  prophane  wretch!  that  would 
sully  these  feelings,  flowing  immediately  from 
the  Divinity.  Let  the  pitiless,  pithless,  obdurate 
heart  amuse  itself  with  childish  forms,  and 
play  fast  and  loose  with  its  own  vain  fancies,  and 
thrust  the  great  spirit  that  swells  my  bosom  into 
time  and  space.  Oh !  how  I  pity  such  delirium — 
such  rank  folly;  and  often  such  cold  blooded 
wickedness !  Fate  has  doomed  them  to  stupidity. 
They,  kindred  with  the  brutes,  enjoy  but  half 
their  being — the  more  ignoble  part.  They  pre- 
tend fight  indeed !  Clorinda,  now  you  will  say 
that  I  am  irreligious.  No.  But  can  you  reach 
my  high  flight?  Banish  all  forms  from  your 
sickly  fancy.  Consult  your  heart,  and  your  heart 
alone ;  and  then  you  can  follow  me :  then  you 
will  neither  fear  the  Fates,  nor  death,  nor  tyrants ; 
for  the  greater  your  power  of  abstraction,  the 
closer  your  affinity  with  the  Divinity.  This  leads 
me  to  conclude,  that  when  our  essence  is  abstracted 
entirely  as  in  death,  it  shall  be  absorbed  in  him. 
To    feel    God,    therefore,    we    must   begin   by 
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denying  his  individual  and  positive  existence 
as  a  substance ;  for  he  cannot  be  demonstrated, 
or  proved,  or  understood,  or  conceived.  I  have 
searched  for  him  through  the  wild  and  intricate 
mazes  of  Nature ;  through  the  sciences  and 
philosophy ;  and  in  the  traditions  of  men.  No 
where  in  these  have  I  found  him.  In  my  heart, 
and  in  my  heart  alone,  have  I  felt  him.  If,  then, 
that  heart  tells  me  that  there  is  a  God,  I  believe 
it — I  want  no  other  proof.  If  that  heart  tells  me, 
that  the  soul  is  immortal ;  I  believe  it — I  want  no 
other  proof.  If  my  heart  tells  me,  that  moral  laws 
exist ;  I  believe  it,  and  want  no  other  proof. 

If  in  the  pursuit  of  these  moral  laws,  from  the 
pure  impulse  of  that  heart,  I  incur  the  displea- 
sure, nay,  the  punishment  of  men ;  still  I  feel  I 
am  right,  though  executed  on  a  gibbet  or  burnt 
at  a  stake.  My  body  is  subject  to  their  laws,  but 
my  heart  remains  free.  I  admit  of  no  oracle — 
no  monitor — no  laws,  but  those  contained  in  my 
own  breast ;  because  it  is  the  centre  of  the  im- 
pulse of  my  being.  There  is  no  doubt  but  that 
some  of  us  have  more  of  this  ethereal  spirit 
sprinkled  upon  us  than  others ;  consequently  are 
more  in  affinity  to  the  divinity,  who  is  exemplified 
in  the  vital  principle  absolute.  Your  dull  anatomists 
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will  say,  this  is  owing  to  the  configuration  of  their 
nerves.      Aye,    indeed!     how  wise — how    came 
then  these  nerves  to  be  so  formed  ?     Is  the  sub- 
jective form  subservient  to  the  objective  ?    What 
then,    the    intention   lies  not   in  the  workman's 
head   and   hands,  but   in  the   material  that  he 
fashions.  Away  with  such  trifling !     Pure  reason 
is  the  first  cause ;  pure  reason  is  the  final  cause ; 
and  neither  exist  in  space  or  time ;  but  our  feeble 
minds  comprehend  them  not.     Let  these  catego- 
ries rest  with  you.     But  still  I  say  pure  reason's 
operations  are  inexplicable,  because  we  are  led  by 
an  invisible  hand ;  and  the  only  monitor  that  can 
whisper  to  us  of   these  mystical    and    spiritual 
things,  (if  I  may  so  speak,)  is  our  heart.     If  the 
Madona  is  your  type  of  the  Divinity,  you  will  find 
her  more  readily  in  your  own  breast  than  in  your 
mother's  oratory,  though  I  am  touched  to  the 
quick  at  the  delightful  scene  which  you  have  de- 
picted to  me.     Console   yourself:    neither  look 
forwards  or  backwards ;  but  place   your  confi- 
dence in  your  own  heart,  and  follow  all  its  dictates. 
Adieu ! 

Health  to  your  mind  and  body. 

Rosaline. 
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Note  by  the  Editor. — Tliis  Letter  is  remarkable,  because 
Rosaline  here  makes  her  confession  of  faith.  In  fact,  she  de- 
clares in  it  her  system  of  religion.  It  affords  a  key  to  her 
mind,  which  she  has  never  given  positively  before.  Her  re- 
ligion here  appears  to  be  of  the  highest  cast;  for  it  is  founded 
upon  the  most  unerring  principles  of  the  human  mind.  It  will 
accord  with  all  positive  religions,  as  long  as  they  are  sincere. 
Here  she  makes  the  will  free,  though  the  march  of  events  is 
governed  by  fate.  For  she  maintains  the  doctrine  of  indivi- 
dual impulse.  The  conclusion  is,  that  she  places  all  revelation 
in  the  human  heart,  because  she  places  God,  immortality,  and 
moral  laws  there,  and  there  only.  This  embraces  the  system 
of  quietism.  Rosaline  must  have  been  a  quietistin  the  strongest 
sense.  Such  a  system  is  the  result  of  contemplative  spiritu- 
alism beyond  the  sphere  of  sensation.  It  has,  as  its  final 
cause  in  the  highest  good,  happiness,  which  is  the  synthesis  of 
the  highest  virtue  with  the  highest  happiness.  This  constitutes 
happiness  eternal. 
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CLORINDA  TO  ROSALINE. 


The  Hermitage,  Val  d'Arno, 
February  6th. 

Here  I  am,  imprisoned  indeed !  discovered  and 
ruined ! — a  convert  to  your  fatalism.  But  let  me 
pour  forth  my  soul  to  you,  not  by  declarations, 
but  by  the  detail  of  facts. 

The  mystic  votive  offering  had  too  much  power 
over  me,  to  resist  my  vows.  I  ordered  Josephine 
to  bring  me  a  Palmer's  dress — affected  an  un- 
usual joy — pleased  the  whole  family — promised 
to  finish  the  carnival  in  gaiety.  In  the  middle  of 
the  following  night  1  arose ;  and  putting  on  my 
dress,  taking  a  staff  and  a  small  bundle  of  linen,  I 
let  myself  out  at  the  garden  gate.  The  night 
was  dehghtfuUy  serene ;  the  first  balm  of  spring 
came  wafted  on  gentle  zephyrs.  Anxious  in  my 
purpose,  I  took  the  road  to  Castello,  passed  the 
gate  unnoticed,  and  I  determined  to  gain  the  Bo- 
logna road  by  Talia  Ferro ;  for  it  is  less  public 
than  the  great  road.  I  had  passed  Castello  long 
before  day-break,  and  soon  began  to  ascend 
through  the  mountains.     I  avoided  all  I  met.     It 
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was  seven  hours  before  I  spoke  or  ate  ;  I  was  so 
much  alarmed.      My  determination  was,  to  say 
that  I  was  going  on  a  pilgrimage  to  St.  Carlo 
Boromeo,   on  the    Lake   Majore.      This  would 
give  me  an  opportunity  of  examining  all  the  for- 
tresses  and  prisons  of  the    Milanese.     But  my 
first  object  was  Mantua,  where  I  suspected  Ri- 
naldo   was  imprisoned.     The   old  women,    as  I 
crawled  along,  for  I  had  soon  exhausted  myself 
by  my  rapid  strides,   said,  as  I  passed,  "  Che  bel 
giovane,  quanto  e  grazioso.    Egli  e  molto  giovane, 
il  benedicano  Iddio,  e  la  Madonna."*     Sometimes 
sitting  down,  sometimes  crawling  on,  night  pressed 
upon  me  before  I  was  aware ;   and  before  I  had 
reached  TaHa  Ferro,  I  struck  off,  and  entered  a 
little  mountain-village.     Here  I  sought  the  best 
house ;  they  received  me  most  kindly — placed  me 
by  the  fire.     They  asked  me  whither  I  was  bent  ? 
I  told  them  to    St.  Carlo   de  Boromeo.     They 
had  never  heard  of  him ;  but  they  recommended 
St.  Anthony  of  Padua;  asked  me  what  pressed 
upon  my  mind? — whence  I  came  from?  and  con- 
soled me  for  every  deep  sigh  with  such  kind  at- 


*  What  a  handsome  youth !     How  graceful !     He  is  very- 
young.     May  God  preserve  him  and  the  Madona. 

VOL.  II.  F 
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teiition  and  good  nature,  that  will  ever  give  me  a 
double  interest  and  sympathy  in  the  common  peo- 
ple. I  did  not  like  to  take  off  my  hat,  which 
covered  my  face,  and  none  were  indiscreet,  except 
a  young  girl  about  fifteen  years  of  age,  who  con- 
trived very  artfully  to  stoop  down  to  take  a  survey 
of  my  features.  She  fixed  me  with  her  full  black 
eyes,  and  then  taking  her  sister  by  the  arm,  said, 
"  Dio  mio !  quanto  e  hello  quel  giovane,  sembra 
una  donna."*  Poor  girl !  her  feelings  were  be- 
ginning to  be  alert  to  that  passion  that  was  causing 
all  my  pain,  and  my  wild  enterprize.  Supper  was 
now  ready.  They  gave  me  the  place  of  honour, 
and  crowded  my  plate.  I  took  off  my  gloves  to 
eat,  and  in  a  moment  the  rings  that  sparkled  on 
my  fingers  attracted  the  eyes  of  the  whole  family. 
They  whispered  with  surprize.  "  Senza  fallo  e 
una  donna,  si  e  ricca  pare,  forse  sara  ella  una  gran 
dama.  Diavolol  ecco  una  coso  veramente  straor- 
dinaria."t  Baffled  and  discovered,  I  threw  off  my 
incommodious  hat — my  flowing  hair  fell  upon  my 
shoulders — I  hung  down  my  head — here  I  was  a 


*  God  bless  me !  How  handsome  that  youth  is  !  lie  re- 
sembles a  woman. 

f  Certainly  it  is  a  woman ! — aye,  and  rich,  too ; — perhaps, 
a  great  lady.     Devil !  what  an  odd  thing ! 
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woman  confessed.  The  parties  rose  and  gazed  on 
me  with  a  stare  of  surprize,  but  unmingled  with 
compassion.  Still  there  was  instantly  more  interest, 
but  more  familiarity  also  in  their  manners.  I  heard 
the  elder  sister,  who  was  about  eighteen,  whisper 
to  her  younger  one,  "  Certo  e  un  afFar  d'amore, 
sara  un  innamorata,  fuggita  da  sua  parenti ;  ella 
cerca  il  suo  ganzo :  questi  Fiorentini  hanno  la  testa 
leggiera."*  Confusion,  shame,  and  dismay  were 
the  responses  of  my  suffocating  heart.  How- 
ever, hunger  overcame  me.  I  proceeded  to 
finish  my  supper,  and  I  asked  to  be  carried 
on  a  caretella,t  or  any  way,  to  Bologna.  The 
contadinoj  said  significantly,  "  Capisco,  I  un- 
derstand ;"  he  whispered  to  his  wife  with  joy. 
His  pretty  young  daughters  thought  only  of  the 
romance  of  the  adventure.  Love,  all-powerful 
love,  at  their  age,  jumped  from  their  hearts  to 
their  mouths.  The  old  people  saw  but  the  profit. 
Fatigue,  thirst,  and  the  draughts  of  wine  I  quaffed, 
soon  made  me  forget  my  rude  abode,  and  ren- 

*  Certainly  it  is  an  affair  of  the  heart;  she  is  in  love.  Per- 
haps she  has  escaped  from  home.  Certainly  she  is  a  Floren- 
tine ;  she  seeks  her  sweetheart.  Tliey  have  light  heads  the 
Florentine  women ! 

f  A  little  open  carriage. 

X  The  countryman. 

f3 
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dered  my  sleep  profound.  But  it  was  not  these 
external  sensations,  Rosaline,  alone,  it  was  the  in- 
ward conviction  of  devotion  and  duty.  Oh ! 
sacred  devotion  and  duty  !  To  my  beloved  hus- 
band, that  I  was  journeying  towards — him  that  I 
might  soon  see — that  I  migJtt  rescue  him.  Oh ! 
what  heart-thrillinoj  dehsfhts  flow  from  a  convic- 
tion  of  our  sacrificing  to  our  devotion  and  duty 
in  great  things.  Who  ever  would  be  mean,  base, 
cowardly,  or  selfish,  that  had  a  soul,  and  could 
feel  this  influence  of  duty  and  devotion,  dictated 
by  the  heart  ?  Oh !  my  guide  and  instructress, 
you  have  taught  me  these  sacred  truths.  Your 
glorious  theory  I  have  put  in  practice.  These 
sentiments  swelhng  my  bosom,  I  fell  asleep.  It 
was  late  in  the  forenoon  before  I  awoke.  The 
younger  girl  attended  me.  When  I  arose,  I 
missed  the  elder,  and  the  brother.  I  inquired 
after  them.  I  heard,  with  dismay,  that  they  had 
set  off  to  Florence  to  market,  at  least  six  hours 
before.  I  knew  too  well  how  active  the  police 
would  be,  and  that  it  would  be  impossible  for  me 
to  escape.  I  therefore  trusted  to  remaining  con- 
cealed in  this  house  all  day,  until  their  return, 
when  I  should  inquire  of  them  if  they  had  heard 
any  reports,  and  if  I  was  detected.     My  intention 
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was,   to  set  off  in  the   night   with  the  contadino 
towards  Bologna. 

I  heard  the  twenty-fourth  hour  strike — the 
hour  of  the  Ave  Maria — the  hour  of  the  gentle 
shepherd — the  hour  of  anxiety  to  every  nymph 
and  swain  in  Italy,  when  eager  expectation  carries 
them  on  elastic  wires  to  seek  their  mutual  loves — 
fires  their  fancy,  and  fascinates  their  hearts ; 
when  young  joy  circles  in  their  brisk  blood,  and 
sparkles  in  their  eyes.  At  that  delicious  hour, 
rendered  more  interesting  by  the  tender  uncer- 
tainty of  the  coy  nymph  or  roving  swain ;  and  all 
the  little  intricacies  of  escape,  the  forged  excuse, 
the  downcast  self-betraying  look,  the  awkward 
gait,  the  anxious  stare,  above,  below,  to  the  right 
and  left — to  see  all  clear  of  some  well-known  scru- 
tinizing idler  ;  the  hour,  I  say,  of  panting  hearts 
and  dubious  hopes,  and  oft  of  vexatious  disap- 
pointments. At  that  hour,  I  heard  every  murmur 
that  the  mountain  breeze  wafted  to  my  listening 
ear.  Hark  !  I  heard  a  carriage !  Now,  indeed, 
I  sunk  ;  in  a  moment  after,  the  contadino  an- 
nounced— Ecco  la  carozza  d'un  gran  signore. 
Before  I  had  time  to  collect  my  scattered  spirits — 
whilst    my    palpitating    heart    beat    to    torture 

"^  Here  comes  the  carnage  of  a  great  lord. 
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against  my  side,  Pietro  Perruvino  entered  ;  he 
started  back,  and  with  a  bold  stare  cried,  Ha! 
ha  !  There  was  an  insolence  in  his  manner  quite 
unusual.  Oh !  how  degrading  to  put  ourselves 
out  of  our  true  posture — want  of  dignity,  of  place, 
of  circumstances,  and  of  position,  annihilates  firm- 
ness. Shame  !  shame !  bears  down  every  noble 
feeling ;  and  duty,  respect,  gratitude,  all  are  ba- 
nished when  we  expose  ourselves  to  the  unhal- 
lowed gaze  of  our  dependants.  In  this  humiliating 
conjuncture,  indignation  roused  me ;  I  sprung  up 
from  my  seat,  and  advancing  with  commanding 
gesture,  and  haughty  mien,  and  imperious  voice, 
I  exclaimed  :  I  am  the  Countess  of  Rocca  St.  Cac- 
ciano. 

This  avowal  thrilled  him.  It  changed  his  air, 
his  countenance,  his  attitude,  his  manner.  Shall 
I  prepare  your  father,  said  he,  kindly,  before  he 
«eesyou?  He  is  close  at  hand.  When  were  you 
married  ?  A  month  since — Say  I  present  my  duty 
to  him  on  my  knees — I  crave  his  pardon.  Is  my 
mother  with  him  ?  No— nor  the  Abbate.  Hea- 
ven be  praised !  Then  all  will  do.  Go !  Go, 
Pietro.  Prepare  him  for  the  shock.  But  stay — 
have  you  heard  of  my  love  ?  Tell  me !  Tell  me ! 
He  answered :  Cheer  up — Do  not  despond.    Let 
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me  go.  I  held  him  by  the  arm — He  tore  himself 
from  me — and  I  was  agitated  between  various 
sentiments. 

My  father  entered — I  threw  myself  at  his  feet — 
I  embraced  his  knees.  He  tore  me  up,  as  it  were, 
from  the  ground,  and  clasped  me  to  his  bosom. 
My  heart  was  too  full — it  gushed  out,  and  I 
poured  upon  him  the  warm  April  shower  of  the 
tenderest  of  Italian  bosoms,  as  on  the  arid  plains 
the  subterranean  stream,  impatient  of  its  boiling 
prison,  bursts  forth,  and  gushing  through  the 
crevices  of  rocks,  or  starting  through  the  parched 
earth,  dispenses  a  balmy  fragrance  around,  calling 
forth  and  reviving  the  odours  of  drooping  flow- 
ers. So  did  my  tears  banish  my  cruel  heart 
burnings,  and  unite  that  heart  again  to  my  be- 
loved father's ;  restoring  us  both  to  the  dehghtful 
fragrance  of  reintegrated  love.  Oh  !  happy  mo- 
ment !  But  for  the  alloy  of  Rinaldo's  painful  ab- 
sence. The  first  words  he  spoke  were :  "  You 
shall  retire  with  me  to  the  Hermitage.  You  shall 
not  return  to  Florence.  Take  your  rest,  dear 
child."  *'  Rest !"  I  exclaimed.  "  Rest  is  only  in 
the  heart ;  and  that  is  half  at  rest  already."  Let 
us  go.  We  hastily  retired,  leaving  Pietro  in  my 
place.     The  next  morning's  dawn  brought  us  hi- 
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ther.  The  night  was  passed  in  silent  musing.  My 
father  is  gone  to-day  to  Florence,  to  strive  to  dis- 
cover and  release  Rinaldo,  whom  he  fully  acknow- 
ledges as  his  son.  My  present  consolation  is  to 
pour  forth  my  altered  soul  into  yours,  Rosahne. 
A  ray  of  hope  consoles  me.  You  and  the  Ma- 
dona — and — Rinaldo  shall  in  turns  occupy  that 
soul.    Adieu '. 

Clorinda. 
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ROSALINE    TO    CLORINDA. 


Bath,  March  1st. 

You  are  nestled,  dearest  friend,  in  the  tranquil 
Val  d'Arno — and  your  fluttering  heart  is  nestled 
too  in  half  of  its  contentment.  Leave  the  rest  to 
the  awful  fates — to  my  Sibyl  words — to  my  por- 
tentous indications.  You,  like  the  widow  of  Ma- 
labar, have  gloriously  devoted  your  existence  to 
duty — to  sentiment.  Oh  !  how  I  loathe  the  weak 
and  puling  philanthropist,  that  would  arrest  the 
Indian  dame's  noble  devotion!  Are  not  we  sufli- 
ciently  bred  up  in  selfishness  ?  Are  we  not  ren- 
dered disgusting  enough  with  petulant  vanity  ? 
Does  not  the  base  insolence  of  wealth  render  odi- 
ous the  frame  of  mock  civilized  society ;  that  we 
shall,  under  the  mean  pretext  of  puhng  philan- 
thropy, arrest  the  noble  purpose  of  the  Indian 
heroine  ?  No.  Let  her  perish  on  the  holy  pile  of 
duty  and  devotion.  Would  to  heaven  Europe 
possessed  half  her  glorious  enthusiasm !  Would 
tyrants  insult  God,  with  aping  him  in  decreeing 
our  destinies?  No.  They  are  the  scourges  of 
God— the  Sauls  sent  to  bhght  our  hopes.    Oh ! 
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for  the  Indian  widow's  devotion  transplanted  into 
the  bosom  of  European  youth — To  fire  their 
hearts  and  arm  their  hands  with  the  avenging 
sword  of  trampled  freedom! 

She  devotes  her  sacred  ashes  to  sentiment,  the 
highest  sphere  of  a  woman's  existence.  The 
grosser  particles  of  her  frame  purified  by  fire, 
leaves  her  sublime  spirit  unencrusted  with  alloy — 
more  refined  than  the  purest  aether,  it  illumines 
the  world  of  spirits  ;  for,  impatient  of  restraint,  it 
escapes  even  by  the  cruellest  death.  Oh  !  Who 
for  so  high  a  fame  would  not  pass  through  such 
an  ordeal  ?  Ye  generous  hearts,  whatever  be  the 
track  ye  follow — pursue  duty  and  devotion,  dic- 
tated by  those  hearts.  Duty  and  devotion  will 
resolve  all  religion  into  sentiment — and  all  law  in- 
to instinct — For  forms  have  nothing  in  common 
with  essences.  The  essence  of  rehgion  is  senti- 
ment— The  essence  of  law  is  instinct.  Look  upon 
those  principles  as  the  Israelites  of  old  looked 
upon  the  blazing  pillar  of  the  Lord,  whose  hal- 
lowed light  led  them  from  out  of  the  bondage  of 
Pharaoh,  yea  from  out  of  the  land  of  Egypt.  The 
pillar  of  fire,  of  duty  and  devotion,  if  you  seek  it, 
if  you  choose  to  rub  the  scales  off*  your  purblind 
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eyes  to  see  it,  will,  like  the  angel  of  the  Lord,  and 
his  holy  pillar  of  fire,  lead  you  out  of  the  land  of 
bondage — and  warm  the  evening  of  our  fretted 
lives  with  the  mild  sunshine  of  virtue,  hberty,  and 
peace ! ! 

Adieu,  Clorinda, 

To  my  heart  I  embrace  you, 

Rosaline. 
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CLORINDA    TO    ROSALINE. 

The  Hermitage,  February  10th. 

Did  I  ever  tell  you,  Rosaline,  the  story  of  a 
robber,  who,  through  sentiment,  murdered  a  young- 
girl  that  had  been  taken  by  his  band  ?     Hear  it 
now  then.    Dear  robber !    How  I  love  him !   Ha  ! 
Ha!    Would  Rinaldo  have  been  so  kind  ?   No  — 
No.     He  walks  at  night,  wicked  man,  to  terrify 
me.    Oh  !  God,  I  saw  his  ghost  last  night.    Yes, 
I  did.    And  I  sung  to  it.    I  sung  sweetly — I  sung 
the  old  ballad,*  "  Sul  margine  d\m  rio  Clori  dor- 
mir  vegg'  io.'"    And  the  poor  ghost  sighed — And 
I  sat  on  the  cold  wet  stones  of  the  court  until  my 
teeth  chattered — And  I  heard  the  screech  owl — 
and  her  song  delighted  me.     She  is  the  bird  of 
wisdom,  because  she  is  the  bird  of  darkness — 
And  you  are  the  bird  of  darkness,  since  you  are 
the  bird  of  wisdom.    Poor  Rosaline !   I  dreamt  of 
you  too.     Yes,  you  were  all  in  white,  strewing 
flowers  over  your  true  love's  bier.    I  saw  blood — 
Aye — aye — blood — red    blood.     But  your  pale 
cheek  was  paler  than  the  moon — Away — away, 

*  "  On  the  bank  of  a  river  I  saw  Clori  sleeping." 
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Madona — the  moon  !  is  my  Madona.  Oh!  moon! 
You  have  blighted  my  wits.  Yes,  dear,  the  rob- 
ber— The  dear  sentimental  robber.  They  took  a 
sweet  young  donzella,  near  Fonde — Such  a  one, 
alas !  as  was  poor,  poor  Clorinda,  some  six  moons 
gone  by.  Aye,  that  she  was — she  was  blithe 
then  :  but  Rinaldo  came  and  stole  away  her  wits — 
No — the  moon  stole  them.  But  the  young  robber 
loved  this  pretty  maid.  They  would  have  used 
her  ill,  but  for  him. — Yes,  so  they  would — And 
she  cried  and  looked  up  piteously  in  their  ruf- 
fian-hardened faces ;  and  the  young  robber, 
who  was  the  bravest  amongst  them,  loved  the 
maid  because  he  was  brave,  and  he  would  not 
let  them  touch  her.  No ;  the  sweet  virgin  was 
protected  in  the  midst  of  them,  even  as  if  she 
lay  in  her  fond  mother's  chamber.  The  moon 
shone  upon  her,  and  her  gallant  robber  hung 
over  her  with  his  dagger  pointed  to  her  heart, 
for  it  was  his  polar  star;  and  if  the  ruffians 
growled  and  stirred  ;  Soft !  soft !  he  would  say, 
she  shall  die  by  my  hand,  ere  you  touch  her. 
Ah !  Rosaline,  would  Reginald  be  so  kind  ?  Two 
nights  she  lay  thus  !  He  plucked  and  he  placed 
a  pillow  of  fern  under  her  head,  and  his  cloak 

*  Damsel. 
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covered  her;  and  he  slept  with  his  eyes  open 
to  watch  her.  Oh!  what  a  true  heart  had  he! 
And  the  third  night  he  could  no  more.  And 
traitor  Sleep  came  over  him,  but  he  dreamt  of 
the  Donzella,  and  he  thought  the  ruffians  used 
her  ill ;  and  in  his  sleep  he  saw  them  creeping, 
creeping  to  her  sacred  lair.  Yes  the  lair  of 
this  once  sportive  kid,  and  he  started  and  stabbed 
his  pretty  lamb  to  the  heart,  and  he  pressed  her 
to  his  bosom — his  true  bosom  till  she  died.* 
He  shall  be  my  true  love,  and  not  Rinaldo ; 
because  he  would  stay  and  watch  me.  Heigh 
ho  !  No.  Alas !  alas !  where  shall  we  find  such 
true  hearts  ?  Yes,  and  she  died  a  virgin.  Do 
men  love  before  or  after  marriage  ?  Would  Ri- 
naldo have  left  me  before  marriage  ?  Had  not  that 
fatal  knot  been  tied,  he  would  now  have  been  at 
my  feet ;  nor  should  I  now  stamp,  and  stare,  and 
cry,  and  bay  the  moon,  for  my  wits  are  scatter- 
ed on  the  wild  winds.  And  I  will  go  and  seek 
out  the  spot  where  this  pretty  maid  laid  her  head ; 
and  I  will  pluck  the  lilies  and  the  daffodils  that 

*  This  was  reported  to  be  partly  a  true  story.  There  was  no 
means  of  her  escape,  and  the  young  robber  killed  her  with  his 
own  hand,  from  sentiment;  he  had  protected  her.  It  occurred 
in  the  year  1817  or  1819,  in  the  famous  band  that  came  in 
afterwards  to  Rome,  and  surreadered.  ' 
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spring  up  where  her  sweet  blood  sprinkled  the 
ground,  and  I  will  weave  them  round  my  raven 
hair  in  a  wreath.  And  I  v/ill  stand  over  Rinaldo's 
tomb,  and  shame  him,  for  he  has  not  been  so  kind 
as  the  robber ;  he  has  not  stabbed  me  to  the  heart. 
Oh !  he  leaves  me  to  mourn  him,  and  to  gaze  up- 
on the  moon ;  and  my  limbs  are  benumbed,  and 
my  teeth  chatter,  chatter,  the  live-long  night» 
Oh  !  no.  Not  the  live-long  night,  but  the  death 
long  night.  And  I  sleep  a-days  ;  and  I  cannot 
bear  the  sun's  warm  rays.  Oh !  it  puts  me  in 
mind  of  my  love.  Oh !  the  cold  chaste  moon. 
Why  was  I  not  chaste  like  the  moon  ?  But  I  must 
marry  !  And  they  have  stolen  my  husband  !  and 
now  I  will  seek  the  robber ;  yes,  I  will  marry  him, 
because  he  would  not  desert  the  Donzella. 

Pretty  Rosaline,  come  and  see  me.  Come,  come, 
pretty  Rosaline ;  your  merry  Ciorinda  shall  sing 
loudly  to  you,  in  your  praise,  Rosaline.  But  I  will 
tell  you  two  more  stories  of  true  hearts.  Yes, 
our  Italian  hearts  are  true,  but  Rinaldo's  is  not ; 
for  he  would  not  have  left  me,  but  to  sink  in  his 
cold  grave.  But  they  have  him  fast  in  a  living 
grave.  Oh !  the  truant !  Keep  him  fast,  tyrants ; 
he  ran  from  me ;  he  has  deserted  me !  What 
can  we   feel   more   than    this? — worse    than   his 
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death?  Oh!  how  we  love!  A  poor  man  in 
Florence,  who  had  an  only  son,  whom  he  loved — 
God !  what  a  thing  it  is  to  love !  Oh  !  I  cannot 
bear  the  word ;  it  makes  me  chant  wildly.  But 
hush !  I  am  reasonable  now.  This  good  man's  only 
son  was  drawn  for  the  conscription ;  he  could  not 
get  him  off;  only  a  widow's  son  could  escape. 
He  embraced  his  son ; — he  kissed  his  wife ; — he 
seized  a  pistol  and  blew  out  his  phrenzied  brains, 
to  make  his  wife  a  M'idow — to  save  his  son's  liber- 
ty !  Yes,  I'll  blow  out  my  own  phrenzied  brains, 
for  I  will  not  be  Rinaldo's  widow.  I  am  his  wife, 
and  they  shall  not  make  me  his  widow.  Ah  !  but 
hear  the  tenderest  and  truest  of  all.  A  young 
Florentine's  sweetheart  lived  in  merry  Leghorn. 
The  plague,  or  yellow  fever,  infested  it.  He  flew 
thither ;  he  passed  the  sentinels  all ;  they  fired  at 
him,  as  the  Alpine  hunters  would  at  the  bounding 
Chamois.  But  love  was  in  his  heart,  and  he 
bounded  over  Leghorn's  walls ;  aye,  he  swam  the 
ditch  first,  and  then  scaled  the  ramparts.  He 
flew  to  her  wished-for  chamber.  The  hand  of 
death  was  on  the  damsel's  ;  the  hideous  yellow 
taint  overspread  her  feverish  skin ;  her  soul  alone 
beamed  through  her  languid  eye ;  her  lovely 
frame  was  half  become  a  corpse ;  her  blood  had 
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ceased  to  flow :  still,  when  she  saw  him,  her  soul 
twinkled  through  her  black  sunken  eye,  as  if  stay- 
ing awhile  to  call  his  after  her,  no  more  to  part. 
She  breathed !  she  breathed !  He  fell  on  his 
knees,  for  her  breast  was  the  altar  on  which  he 
fixed  his  adoration :  he  clasped  her  hand  in  his, 
and  sucked  from  her  pallid  lips  her  tainted 
breath;  he  exhaled  her  parting  soul,  and  fell! 
and  their  kindred  spirits  fled  together."^ 

I  am  distraught — distraught.  My  wits  are  on 
the  winds !  they  fly  to  the  moon !  I  will  be  the 
Genevra  again ;  I  will  pass  through  the  tomb,  to 
unmarry  Rinaldo.  Cruel  Rinaldo  !  but  not  base 
Rinaldo !  Oh !  that  I  could  see  him  mounted 
upon  a  foaming  courser,  high  curvetting ;  his 
plumed-topped  crest  waving  in  the  van  of  battle  ; 
victory  dancing  in  his  eye ;  and  liberty !  liberty ! 
pealing  from  his  strained  throat,  in  sounds  sharper 
than  the  shrill  fife,  or  haughtier  than  the  command- 
ing trumpet.  But  he  is  in  the  cold  dank  dungeon 
(elder  sister  of  the  dark  grave);  he  hears  theunoiled 
hinges  creek  when  the  scowling  jailor  throws  him 
his  scanty  bread,  and  chills  him  with  sickening 
water.  Oh  God !  he  shivers,  and  his  teeth  chatter, 
and  he  is  wan  and  squalid,  and  unsightly,  and 
*  These  two  stories  are  literally  and  positively  true. 
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nought  of  nobility  hangs  about  him,  saving  his 
stern  unbhnking  eye.  And  /  shiver!  and  my 
teeth  chatter !  Oh !  my  distraught  soul !  Rosa- 
line, come,  and  cool  it :  aye,  breathe  a  little  on  it ; 
cool  it! — cool  it!  There — there — how  I  pant! 
I  am  sick !  I  am  weary !  my  brain  is  hot !  my 
heart  is  cold !  I  freeze !  I  burn !  Shall  I  ever 
see  you  again,  Rosaline  ?  Never,  sweet  Rosaline ! 
never  dear,  dear  sister,  shall  I  see  Rinaldo.  Yes, 
on  his  scaffold  !  and  I  will  catch  his  blood !  and 
on  his  precious  pledge — this  handkerchief;  and 
his  blood  shall  starch  it — and  stiffen  it ;  and  I  will 
lay  it  next  my  heart !  and  warm  it  till  it  is  uncon- 
gealed — and  then  I  will  die  !*  *  =^'  *  *  '^  *  *  *  *  * 
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PIETRO  PERRUVINO  TO  ROSALINE. 

Bologna,  February  17th. 

Madam, 

I  am  desired  by  the  Marquis  di  Torri  to  inform 
you  that  he  arrived  here  yesterday ;  bringing  with 
him  your  ill-fated  friend,  the  Countess  of  Rocca 
St.  Cacciano.  We  shall  proceed  by  easy  stages 
to  Milan,  and  from  thence  to  Paris.  The  physi- 
cians of  Florence  have  had  a  consultation  on  the 
Countess's  case,  and  are  of  opinion,  that  there  is 
no  positive  derangement  of  the  intellectual  facul- 
ties, arising  from  physical  obstructions  or  defec- 
tive organization;  but  that  the  pressure  of  her  grief 
has  occasioned  great  mental  aberration.  She  rea- 
sons justly,  but  cannot  command  her  train  of 
thoughts  or  reasoning.  She  has  not  seen  Madam, 
her  mother.  It  was  thought  best  not.  She  listens 
to  me ;  and  I  approach  her  with  gentleness  and 
respect,  which  she  is  very  jealous  of,  conceiving 
that  all  mean  to  humiliate  her.  She  went  with 
me  this  morning  to  the  library,  and  was  much 
G  2 
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amused.  She  often  exclaimed  :  "  How  Rosaline 
would  revel  here,  in  this  vast  intellectual  palace !" 
She  complimented  that  wonderful  linguist,  the 
Abbate  and  Professor  Metsophanti,  very  prettily  ; 
and  told  him  :  "  You,  Mr.  Professor,  who  possess 
all  the  tongues  in  the  w^orld  to  such  perfection, 
are  the  chamberlain  of  this  vast  palace  of  intel- 
lect ;  for  you  interpret  the  sentiments  accurately 
of  all  living  and  the  great  dead."  I  durst  not 
take  her  to  the  picture  gallery,  lest  she  should 
see  any  thing  analogous  to  her  situation ;  for  she 
is  very  alert.  We  had  one  unfortunate  passage  ; 
in  passing  through  the  great  square  where  the 
criminal  prison  is,  she  heard  the  prisoners  call- 
ing aloud  for  charity,  as  is  their  usual  prac- 
tice :  she  turned  pale  and  fainted.  I  hope  she 
will  settle  soon  into  a  calm  melancholy.  When 
we  get  her  to  Switzerland,  we  intend  to  fatigue 
her  by  walking.  The  Marquis  has  in  his  suit,  a 
young  Greek  physician,  called  Demetrius,  who 
has  made  his  studies  well  at  Padua  and  at  Paris, 
and  who  watches  the  Countess  narrowly.  He  has 
already  got  a  great  ascendancy  over  her  mind — 
he  keeps  her  as  quiet  as  possible.  Pray,  Madam, 
direct  your  next  letter  to  Milan,  and  be  care- 
ful to  avoid  melancholy  and  grave   subjects:  be 
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as  lively  as  you  can,  and  give  her  hope.  You 
will  find  her  much  altered  as  to  appearance.  You 
used  to  say,  that  she  might  have  sat  for  the  beau- 
tiful picture  of  the  Juditha,  by  A'lhora,  in  the 
Pitti  Palace,  (the  richest  and  ripest  beauty  that 
can  be  conceived  by  an  impassioned  painter — sun 
born  and  sun  warmed).  Her  blue  black  hair  has 
lost  its  fine  gloss  by  neglect,  and  has  become 
dingy  and  tangled ;  the  rich  brown  healthful  tint 
of  her  complexion  is  turned  to  sallow  ;  the  plump- 
ness of  her  cheeks  is  relaxed  ;  her  ruby  lips  are 
pale ;  her  light  and  elastic  step  is  slow  and  irre- 
gular— almost  tottering;  her  enchanting,  grace- 
ful, and  playful  attitudes  are  become  stiff;  the 
joyful  flashes  of  her  full  black  eye  have  turned  to 
a  wild  and  vacant  stare  ;  her  person  is  either  neg- 
lected, or  the  economy  of  her  dress,  which  was 
arranged  v/ith  such  exact  taste,  has  become  gro- 
tesque by  a  confusion  of  colours ;  her  manner  is 
childish  and  petulant :  in  short  she  is  a  melan- 
choly example  of  the  instability  of  human  joy. 
Madam,  I  will  not  tear  your  heart  to  pieces  by 
more  of  these  frightful  details  ;  nor  will  I  venture 
to  draw  any  conclusion  from  them,  such  as,  that 
this  misery  is  brought  about  by  her  duty,  love,  and 
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devotion  to  one,  who  has  been  sacrificed,  from 
love,  duty  and  devotion  to  his  country.  Your 
great  soul  tells  you  that  it  is  useless  to  struggle 
with  Fate. 

I  have  the  honour  to  remain. 
Madam, 
Your  most  devoted  ancient  Preceptor, 

PlETRO  PeRRUVINO. 
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ROSALINE  TO  CLORINDA. 

Bath,  March  10th. 

So,  dearest  friend,  you  are  now  travelling :  I 
am  sure  that  you  are  delighted  with  what  you 
see.  There  is  great  monotony  in  the  rich  plains 
of  Lombardy ;  but  they  present  a  scene  of  in- 
exhaustible wealth.  This  line  country  is  too 
rich,  not  to  be  ever  coveted  by  its  greedy  neigh- 
bours. How  true  is  the  fable — the  reign  of  iron 
expels  the  reign  of  gold.  But,  dear  Clorinda,  I 
have  great  news  to  tell  you,  I  am  fortunate  at 
last.  Who  would  have  thought  that  the  Fates 
would  smile  upon  me?  Sir  Reginald  had  an  old 
rich  uncle  that  the  cruel  persecution  of  religion 
in  Ireland  had  banished  from  his  infancy  to 
France,  to  settle  in  Bordeaux,  became  a  wine 
merchant,  and  lately  died  in  Paris,  bequeathing 
to  Sir  Reginald  two  hundred  thousand  pounds. 
This  will  clear  his  estate,  and  the  one  that  I  am 
to  inherit  from  my  father,  and  then  we  shall,  in 
some  sort,  restore  the  two  houses  of  the  De  Veres 
and  Lascys.  In  short,  they  will  not  be  blotted 
from  out  of  the  escutcheons  of  England  and  Ire- 
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land,  and  we  shall  have  wherewith  to  live  splen- 
didly. The  aristocratical  pride  of  both  of  us 
will  be  gratified  in  feeling  that  we  shall  have  re- 
stored, in  some  sort,  our  ruined  houses.  But  I 
begin  to  feel  my  mental  faculties  decrease,  in  pro- 
portion as  my  fortune  gets,  heavier.  Money  and 
fame  seldom  run  together.  Money  and  the  ex- 
ertion of  talents  are  incompatible.  Rich  men 
are  generally  condemned  to  be  dunces,  for  gold 
is  lead  to  the  intellects  when  easily  obtained.  But 
such  men  are  good  tavern  keepers.  It  is  suffi- 
cient honour  for  them,  that  wits  enliven  their  dull 
table  with  their  mirth ;  but,  in  general,  they  are 
stupid,  selfish,  incorrigible  dunces.  Sir  Reginald 
sets  off  in  a  month  for  Paris,  to  receive  this  great 
legacy ;  you  will  meet  him  there.  In  the  mean 
time,  he  goes  to  Ireland  to  terminate  some  law- 
suits in  that  Augean  stable,  the  court  of  chan- 
cery of  that  country,  which  may  boast  of  a  pain- 
ful pre-eminence  in  sophistry,  absurdity,  and  de- 
lay, to  the  court  of  chancery  of  England ;  both  of 
them  being  the  most  pregnant  examples  of  the 
good  nature  of  the  people,  and  the  finesse  of 
lawyers,  that  the  world  ever  yet  has  seen.  The 
famous  oracle  at  Delphos  was  not  a  theatre  of 
more  suhtilty  on  the  one  hand,  and  innocence  on 
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the  other,  than  these  famous  courts.  Call  me  a 
Sibyl  indeed!  What  think  you  of  the  Sibyls 
in  full  bottomed  wigs,  who  take  a  man's  natural 
life  to  give  out  their  oracles  ?  Not  that  I  mean  to 
infer  that  they  are  old  women,  by  calling  them 
Sibyls.  Sir  Reginald  has  had  a  chancery  suit, 
that  has  kept  him  out  of  the  enjoyment  of  his 
estate  since  his  father's  death,  some  ten  years 
since,  and  has  knocked  him  about  in  the  world 
like  a  shuttlecock.  I  have  often  thought  which 
of  the  two  professions,  upon  the  whole,  have  been 
the  greatest  enemies  of  mankind,  the  priests  or 
lawyers,  and  I  am  inclined  to  think  the  latter. 
For  the  priests  are  continually  obliged  to  shift 
their  ground.  Sometimes  they  assume  one  garb, 
at  another  time  a  different  one ;  so  that  if  you 
read  history,  you  will  find  what  a  variety  of 
modifications  their  system  (always,  however,  the 
same  essentially)  has  passed  through.  This 
neutralizes  their  power,  and  they  are  not 
quite  so  mischievous,  upon  the  long  run,  as 
the  lawyers,  though  they  have  occasioned  much 
blood,  much  misery,  and  much  tyranny  in  the 
world;  because  the  general  priesthood  have 
played  fast  and  loose  for  the  last  five  thou- 
sand years,  which  is  as  far  back  as  records  go. 
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They  have  always  had  cunning  enough  to  follow 
the  trace  of  inteUigence  at  a  certain  distance,  and 
accordingly  have  drawn  the  cords  of  their  system 
tighter,  or  loosened  them,  in  proportion  as  they 
have  found  inteUigence  more  or  less  widely  dif- 
fused. Not  so  your  lawyer — he  fattens  upon  in- 
telligence, because  it  is  the  spur  to  the  passions, 
to  envy,  vanity,  ambition,  and  roguery :  and  he 
artfully  takes  advantage  of  this.  And  as,  unfor- 
tunately, these  gentlemen  have  from  the  begin- 
ning of  the  world  had  the  greatest  hand  in  framing 
the  laws,  they  have  always  done  so  with  a  view  of 
leaving  them  to  be  sufficiently  unintelligible,  ob- 
scure, or  contradictory.  When  they  are  poor, 
they  are  furious,  ranting,  raving  patriots.  They 
unravel  the  laws — go  through  all  their  intricacies 
in  abusing  them.  They  get  a  name :  that  is,  they 
are  more  expert  in  confounding  justice  by  ex- 
plaining law,  according  to  precedent;  which,  in 
other  words,  is  often  to  immortaHze  folly  and 
knavery,  and  to  hoodwink  the  time  present  by 
the  time  past.  And  then  they  find  what  an  ex- 
cellent web  they  have  wrought  to  catch  flies  in, 
and  they  take  a  short  turn,  called  expediency, 
which  honest  men  would  term  apostacy,  chime  in 
with  power,  and  get  to  the  head  of  their  profes- 
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sion — And  we  are  tried,  condemned,  and  hanged, 
or  our  property  disposed  of,  by  their  jaded  feel- 
ings and  their  jaded  intellects.  Lawyers,  for  this 
reason,  are  the  most  unfit  persons  to  sit  in  any  le- 
gislative assembly ;  because,  if  laws  were  simple, 
and  property  of  easy  conveyance,  they  would 
starve.  I  beg  pardon,  my  dearest  friend,  for  this 
tirade  against  the  learned  profession.  But  when 
I  feel  that  this  sum  of  two  hundred  thousand 
pounds  is  only  to  stop  up  the  gaps  in  our  joint 
estates  that  these  bloodsuckers  have  eat  into  it, 
you  will  excuse  me.  There  is  another  reason 
why  lawyers  are  bad  legislators. — Always  thriv- 
ing by  the  waste  of  property,  they  can  have  no 
care  about  the  public  property ;  consequently  it 
is  the  better  for  them,  that  the  nation  should  be 
in  debt ;  because  it  loosens  property,  and  makes 
it  fly  about  more,  and  on  its  transit  they  catch  it. 
You  will  be  surprised,  Clorinda,  how  I  should 
know  so  much  of  law ;  a  young  girl  like  me — but 
have  I  not  done  my  father's  business  for  years? 
Have  I  not  answered  all  his  letters  ?  Have  I  not 
been  pestered  with  the  grotesque  jargon  of  law- 
yers? Has  it  not  been  necessary,  if  my  father 
wanted  to  sell  a  farm,  to  ascertain  whether  such 
a  family  of  the  De  Vere's  ever  existed;  or,  if  they 
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have  so  long  as  five  hundred  years  ago  ?  Have 
not  the  courts  connived  at  the  most  shameful  pa- 
radoxes, the  most  downright  knavery,  the  most 
gross  and  palpable  falsehoods ;  and  this  they  call 
filing  bills  ? — Aye,  bills  of  cost  indeed.  If  chil- 
dren of  ten  years  old,  in  a  nursery,  were  to  talk 
half  the  nonsense  that  these  lawyers  do  advance — 
the  grotesque  fictions  or  lies — the  disgusting  pa- 
radoxes that  we  are  condemned  to  pay  them 
thousands  of  pounds  for — their  nurses  would 
consider  them  bewildered  or  charmed.  And  why 
should  we  grown  up  children  be  bewildered  or 
charmed  by  these  rapacious  jugglers?  I  had  ra- 
ther have  the  decision  of  any  home-bred  dairy 
maid  of  a  country  girl,  and  the  sheepish  clodpole 
who  keeps  her  company,  and  who  lounges  up  and 
down  bye  lanes  of  a  Sunday  afternoon,  to  decide 
upon  my  title  to  an  estate,  and  my  property,  than 
the  whole  tribe  of  Chancery  lawyers,  aided  by 
their  oracles ;  and  I  would  risk  abiding  by  their 
decision  with  more  tranquil  confidence.  Have  I 
not  felt  the  dreadful  straits  that  we  have  been 
in,  in  Italy,  when  we  resided  there  six  years  ? — 
Have  I  not  known  that  the  money,  if  there  had 
been  any  thing  like  real  justice  or  equity  in  the 
courts  of  law,  would  have  reached  us  ?     I  should 
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not  then  have  been  trudging  on  foot — obliged  to 
make  my  own  clothes — and  to  calculate  the  food 
of  the  house  to  a  pound.  You  know  all  this, 
Clorinda.  What  but  this  has  driven  me  out  of 
the  sphere  of  realism  to  seek  refuge  in  idealism, 
to  become  a  metaphysician  ?  Do  you  think,  if  our 
house  had  not  fallen — if  my  father  had  not  been 
tossed  about  the  world  for  forty  years — I  born  in 
the  West  Indies,  then  to  have  passed  the  first 
fourteen  years  of  my  life  in  trouble,  in  the  hold 
of  a  transport ;  in  a  barrack,  on  a  rock,  catching 
what  instruction  my  mother  could  give  me  ;  read- 
ing, to  pass  away  cheerless  hours — and  not  with 
a  choice  of  books  either ;  consequently  reading 
thoroughly,  and  analyzing  those  that  I  was  so 
happy  as  to  catch  at — often  odd  volumes,  and 
obliged  to  guess  at  the  remainder  of  the  story — 
happy  to  seize  any  little  incident,  to  be  delighted 
with  it;  to  enjoy  the  least  pastime,  because  more 
pleasure  was  denied  to  me — Do  you  think,  I  say, 
had  I  been  the  rich  heiress  of  the  great  house  of 
the  De  Veres,  rolling  in  wealth,  and  surrounded 
by  sickening  pleasures,  that  my  wits  would  have 
so  come  forth  ?  Look  at  the  two  sisters :  my  mo- 
ther and  my  aunt  Barbara.  Barbara  possibly  was 
the  cleverest  of  the  two,  but  she  married  a  rich 
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man.  She  has  had  a  jointure  of  three  thousand 
pounds  a  year.  All  you  can  say  is,  that  she  is  a 
pleasant, well-bred,  superficially  informed  coquette* 
But  my  mother  was  trained  in  the  noble  and  hard 
school  of  adversity ;  and  she  has  invigorated  my 
early  habits,  so  that  I  could  wipe  the  tears  by  de- 
grees from  my  father's  eyes.  And  my  metaphy- 
sics flow  from  bitter  experience — from  analyzing 
every  thing  that  has  come  before  me.  I  have  had 
two  grand  difficulties  to  overcome :  to  maintain 
the  inborn  nobility  of  a  gentlewoman,  one  of  the 
first  in  point  of  blood  and  descent  in  England, 
accompanied  by  great  poverty,  often  by  great  dis- 
tress, and  to  hold  up  my  head  so  as  to  keep  off 
the  base  insolence  of  fortune's  fools.  This  has 
driven  me  from  the  haunts  of  frivolous  society  to 
books,  to  meditation ;  and  thus  I  have  found  that 
my  wit  has  borne  down  in  the  scale  their  wealth ; 
and  my  society  is  sought  for  and  cherished,  when 
that  of  rich  fools  is  derided.  Feeling  what  was 
due  to  myself,  has  made  me  more  than  ordinarily 
courteous  towards  others ;  not  only  to  obtain  re- 
spect, but  that  general  protection  from  the  world, 
which  constitutes  popularity.  Whereas  seeking 
individual  protection  constitutes  servility.  These 
circumstances  have  formed  my  character,  and  if  I 
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indulge  in  sarcasm,  it  is  the  weapon  which  my  po- 
sition requires,  to  keep  insolence  and  tyranny  in 
order.  Now,  dearest  Clorinda,  you  have  the  key 
to  my  mind,  and  the  secret  of  my  character.  How 
I  long  to  see  you,  and  to  receive  you  in  my  house, 
alas !  if  the  Fates  permit.  Adieu !  Love  me.  I 
embrace  you  with  all  my  heart. 

Rosaline. 
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SIR  U.  DE  LASCY  TO  ROSALINE. 

Dublin,  March  14th. 

For  the  first  time  I  have  put  my  foot  upon  the 
shore  of  my  ill-fated  country,  without  one  throb 
towards  it.  No,  the  throes  of  my  bosom  have 
dragged  me  backwards,  and  I  cast  my  heart's 
yearning  to  the  place  from  whence  I  came.  Oh ! 
to  use  your  phrase,  I  stand  alone  in  the  visible 
world,  forlorn,  unsupported,  panting  for  protec- 
tion, because  I  am  away  from  the  only  support 
that  can  now  harmonize  with  my  internal  being. 
Have  I  caught  your  language  ?  Have  I  inhaled 
your  soul  until  it  swells  my  own  heart  ?  Have  your 
sentiments  driven  out  mine  from  my  own  breast, 
until  you  find  your  own  in  my  mind — until  our 
moral  existence  are  united  in  one  without  distinc- 
tion ?  Your  being  is  to  me  an  existence  :  I  feel 
the  want  of  it  as  much  as  the  air  I  breathe — as  the 
sun  that  warms  me.  But  it  is  not  an  existence 
alone,  it  is  a  paradise ;  it  is  an  existence  replete 
with  joy — ^joys  entirely  their  own,  independent  of 
all  other,  soaring  in  the  middle  sphere,  'twixt 
heaven  and  earth — ^joys  only  felt,  or  to  be  de- 
scribed  by   poetry;    creating   anxiety  that    ap- 
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proaches  anguish.  But  anguish  !  I  have  none, 
save  when  I  think  of  the  Fates — our  existences — 
our  beings — our  position,  all  are  in  harmony,  naught 
but  the  cruel  Fates  can  disturb  such  harmony.  Na- 
ture, kindest  of  mothers,  smiles  on  us.  You  are  my 
true  children,  she  exclaims,  and  joins  our  hands  and 
our  hearts.  That  power,  you  have  taught  me, 
that  exists  beyond  nature,  has  cemented  in  one 
our  souls  mutually.  They  have  the  first  earnest 
of  immortality,  for  they  are  already  in  paradise. 
There  is  a  moment  in  love  when  the  torch  has  lit 
us  up — it  is,  in  your  phrase,  the  aera  of  love.  All 
to  this  is  naught ;  but  this  is  irresistible — the 
touch,  the  command,  the  impulse.  When  did 
you  fire  my  heart  ?  The  moment,  when  I,  boast- 
ful, was  raving  about,  wandering  over  foreign 
realms,  and  tauntingly  saying,  "  Aye,  before  my 
return,  you  will  be  married,  or  have  forgotten  me." 
With  downcast  look  and  deep  drawn  accent,  not 
quite  approaching  the  rashness  of  a  sigh,  you  re- 
plied, with  exquisite  pathos,  "  No  /  I  shall  not 
forget  you  /"  These  divine  accents,  for  they  were 
hardly  words,  they  were  not  so  positive,  but  rather 
the  echo  of  the  vibration  of  your  heart ;  they  in- 
sensibly sunk  into  mine,  and  melted  it.     I  can 
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write  no  more !  On  this  will  I  live !  The  manna 
of  heaven  came  not  more  graciously  upon  the  fa- 
mished desert.  Adieu!  On  this  will  I  live  until 
I  hear  the  same  echo  changed  only  into — /  have 
not  forgotten  you  / 
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ROSALINE  TO  S[R  R.  LASCY. 

Bath,  March  20th, 

I  SHOULD  indeed  be  ungracious  were  I  to  lose  a 
moment  in  declaring  to  you,  the  high  sense  I  feel 
of  the  delicate  terms  in  which  you  have  expressed 
your  devotion  to  me ;  and  the  graceful  manner  in 
which  you  have  introduced  my  words  (my  true 
words).  It  is  not  for  our  sex  to  bandy  back  tender 
declarations — those  we  leave  to  your's ;  deeds,  not 
words,  should  ive  repay  them  with.  It  is  for  your's 
to  solicit;  it  is  for  ours  to  grant.  I  have  granted  all 
that  I  can  grant — my  hand ;  and  you  have  with  it  my 
heart.  Methinks,  alas !  this  has  been  too  rapid,  too 
easy  a  conquest.  No  difficulties  here  intervene.  Oh ! 
that  they  may  not  intervene.  Our  first  meeting ; 
our  subsequent  rapid  acquaintance,  friendship,  love 
— call  it  what  you  will,  appears  to  me  like  a  dream. 
We  are  both  by  nature  too  impetuous ; — our  flights 
are  too  high.  Drive  these  things  out  of  my  mind ; 
let  me  think  of  more  common  subjects,  for  I  am 
too  sensitive  to  dwell  on  sentiment  alone ;  it  de- 
vours me !  it  thrills  to  madness  my  whole  being. 
I  droop! — I  sicken! — I  revive!— I  am  maddened 
to  indiscreet  joy  !  No — no,  till  we  meet  no  more 
h2 
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sentiment.  We  are  not  dull :  we  need  not  such  ex- 
citement. Let  it  be  laid  up  in  secret  in  our  hearts. 
I  must  become  mistress  of  my  feelings  or  they 
will  unnerve  me.  Oh !  was  there  ever  a  head  and 
heart  so  at  variance  as  mine  ?  Now  you  have  the 
wonderful  secret  of  my  being.  Have  I  strength 
enough  to  pass  from  the  one  sphere  to  another  ?  A 
truce — a  truce,  then,  for  pity's  sake,  of  exciting 
any  more  the  overpowering  feeUngs  of  my  heart : 
entomb  it  in  yours  until  we  meet  never  to  part,  and 
then  let  it  burst  through  all  bonds,  and  overflow  my 
whole  being !  A  truce — a  truce,  I  pray.  Come, 
come,  be  wise.  Now  let  us  drive  on  some  other 
subject.  I  am  myself  again.  But  if  you  desire  to 
pay  your  court  to  me,  I  will  place  you  on  the  line. 
Establish  schools  on  your  estate;  give  play  to 
divine  inteUigence ;  drag  a  set  of  beings  from  the 
order  of  brutes,  and  cause  them  to  assume  the 
station  of  men.  You  have  often  heard  me  say, 
that  all  religion  resolves  itself  into  sentiment,  and 
all  law  into  instinct.  Call  forth  intelligence  in  that 
instinct,  and  then  it  will  be  liberty.  If  you  love 
me,  engrave  these  sacred  words  in  your  heart ; 
let  them  be  one  of  my  Sibyl  spells,  which  I  de- 
hght  to  twine ; — live  upon  them. 

Yes,  the  history  of  nations  springs  from  their  in- 
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stinct;  from  their  character — ^their  soil — their 
climate — their  position — the  necessities  which 
urge  them — the  contingencies  which  must  neces- 
sarily fall  upon  them.  Give  full  play  to  their 
intelligence  by  primary  instruction,  which  is  but  a 
form,  and  then  they  will  enlarge  the  forms  of  law, 
that  is,  they  will  stretch  their  garment  to  the 
proportion  of  their  growth.  The  rules  which  we 
adopt  in  the  nursery  are  more  restricted  than  those 
which  we  use  at  school;  those  at  school  more  so 
than  those  at  college, — than  in  the  great  world. 
The  bands  that  tie  us  down  are  more  slackened ;  (to 
use  seamen's  phrase,  *  the  vessel  goes  large;')  but 
the  hateful  despots  would  confine  all  mankind  to 
the  rules  of  the  nursery.  Blind  themselves,  selfish 
and  ignorant,  they  would  have  the  rest  of  man- 
kind remain  so,  lest  they  should  grow  out  of  the 
clothes  that  they  first  put  on.  But  let  us  nourish 
the  young  child,  and  it  will  grow  and  strengthen, 
and  then  it  will  stretch  the  old  suit  that  was  con- 
trived for  it,  in  its  supposed  stinted  and  puny 
stature,  or  tear  it  to  pieces.  Laws  are  mere 
forms,  and  must  be  made  to  fit  our  minds,  as 
clothes  do  our  backs.  Adieu !  write  me  a  long, 
dull,  stupid  letter  on  the  state  of  Ireland :  give 
me  details  with  truth  and  exactness.     Come  down 
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from  your  pedestal — I  am  assured  of  your  devo- 
tion. Too  frequent  repetitions  cause  suspicion  of 
sincerity.  When  men  have  made  their  declara- 
tion of  devotion,  women  expect  implicit  submis- 
sion. This  is  the  only  passive  obedience  and  non- 
resistance  that  I  preach  up.  I  am  here  a  jealous 
tyrant,  and  can  bear  no  defection ;  what  I  order 
must  be  done.  I  want  an  exact  view  of  Ireland, 
as  it  is  at  present.  I  am  aware  that  you  have  had 
more  a  life  of  action  than  of  contemplation,  con- 
sequently I  cannot  expect  you  to  generalize  much : 
leave  that  to  me,  whose  life  has  been  all  contem- 
plation. I  must  expect,  that  your  opinions  must 
be  tinged  with  some  prejudices  ;  because,  naught 
but  contemplation  can  banish  them;  but  the  good- 
ness of  your  heart,  in  the  ordinary  acceptation  of 
the  phrase,  must  neutralize  them.  That  generally 
is  right.  You  know  I  preach  the  doctrine  of  im- 
pulse ;  but  I  am  getting  too  deep  into  metaphysics 
at  present.  Many  would  think  this  an  odd  an- 
swer to  a  love-letter.  But  what  is  love?  Intense 
interest.  And  consider  if  this  be  not  its  charac- 
ter. Finish  your  business  quickly,  and  return  "  to 
hear  the  vibration  of  my  heart  echo  in  your  ear, 
that  I  have  not  forgotten  you."  Remember  the 
night,  the  delicious  night,   that  we  parted;  re- 
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member  how  I  laid  aside  all  my  caution,  and  how 
I  offered  my  inmost  soul  to  you.  Oh !  such  mo- 
ments are  aeras  in  our  lives ;  they  indeed  stamp 
us  with  the  mark  of  sensitive  beings ;  that  if  we 
are  not  gods,  we  seem  to  approach  to  higher  exist- 
ences than  mere  human.  Remember,  I  say,  for 
ever,  the  words  that — that  holy  night  dropped 
from  me.     Adieu ! 

Rosaline. 
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SIR  R.  LASCY  TO  ROSALINE. 

Dublin,  March  25th. 

Yes,  I'll  remember  long  those  balmy  words, 

Distill'd  in  sweetness  from  thine  inmost  heart ! 

To  ecstasy  they've  thrill'd  my  conquer 'd  being. 

E'en  by  their  all-surpassing  tenderness. 

I  feel  our  ardent  and  aspiring  souls 

Are  now  invisibly  transfused  in  one. 

Oh !  may  the  Fates  ne'er  part  us  while  on  earth ! 

Long  may'st  thou  live  to  guide  my  joyous  way. 

And  lead  me  to  a  paradise  of  love, 

The  transient  sample  of  eternal  bliss. 

Your  orders  shall  be  implicitly  obeyed.  I  am 
too  good  a  soldier  not  to  follow  them  to  the  letter  i 
and  as  I  have  been  often  employed  in  making  de- 
tailed reports  of  a  country,  I  think  I  can  give  you 
such  a  sketch  of  my  unfortunate  one,  whereon 
your  analysing,  generalising  mind  may  form  a  cor- 
rect opinion.  At  the  same  time,  I  must  insist 
that  you  make  great,  allowances  for  what  I  shall 
write.  I  am  here  entirely  without  books,  docu- 
ments, paper,  or  records  of  any  kind  whatsoever, 
and  I  pledge  my  w  ord  of  honour  to  you,  that  I 
write  entirely  from  memory  ;  but  you  have  stimu- 
lated me  to  exertion. 

The  opinion  of  the  most  indefatigable  antiqua- 
rians— the  perusal  of  scanty  records — the  reason- 
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ing  from  the  analogy  of  language — all  tend  to 
confirm  the  belief  that  the  ancient  Irish  were  pure 
Celts,  and  that  they  were  of  an  eastern  origin. 
Their  language,  which  is  so  rich  and  beautiful, 
and  which  has  been  so  well  explained  and  ar- 
ranged in  the  ingenious  Mr.  O'Reilly's  admirable 
dictionary,  has  a  great  similarity  to  Hindostanee ; 
because  these  two  languages  have  aspirates,  which 
give  a  different  signification  to  the  words  spelt  in 
the  same  manner.  I  have  heard  in  Italy,  that 
good  Irish  linguists  could  interpret  the  words 
upon  the  Colchean  bull,  supposed  to  be  Cartha- 
ginian ;  and  I  have  been  told  by  a  learned  and 
ingenious  man  of  the  same  country,  that  he  knew 
the  Carthaginian  words  in  either  Terence  or 
Plautus,  interpreted  in  the  same  manner  by  more 
than  one  Irishman.  This  goes  to  prove,  arguing 
from  the  analogy  of  language,  the  Celtic  or  Phoe- 
nician origin  of  that  people.  Moreover,  we  can 
trace  some  habits  and  customs ;  such  as  the  peo- 
ple, in  the  old  Irish  Brehon  law,  being  always  the 
principle  a  priori^  and  the  land  a  posteriori. 
That  is,  that  the  people  were  contemplated  in 
the  formation  of  law,  and  not  the  soil — The  con- 
trary having  been  the  principle  of  the  Roman 
law — and  hence  the  Norman  law,  primogeniture, 
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&c.  &c. — and  the  rights  of  citizenship  arising 
from  territorial  possessions.  Thus  the  Eastern, 
the  Barbaric,  or  the  Celtic  forms  of  law,  neces- 
sarily constituted  clans,  or  tribes,  or  septs ;  and 
referred  all  to  popular  election.  For  there  was 
not  positive  possession  of  land,  or  rights  of  pri- 
mogeniture, until  James  the  First's  reign ;  as  his 
attorney-general.  Sir  John  Davies,  informs  us: 
consequently,  no  house  of  stone  or  brick,  owing 
not  to  the  uncertain  tenure  of  property,  but  the 
absolute  negation  of  positive  property.  The 
Irish  then  enjoyed  that  wild  or  savage  liberty  that 
Rousseau  so  much  admires,  who  said,  "  Cursed 
be  the  man,  who  first  said,  *  this  is  my  field.'  " 
Ireland  having  been  invaded  by  Henry  the  Se- 
cond, and  a  partial  conquest  of  it  effected  by  Nor- 
mans, they,  within  the  precincts  of  their  command, 
introduced  the  Norman  law,  which  was  an  ema- 
nation of  the  Roman  law,  and  which  ran  counter 
to  the  feelings,  the  habits,  the  prejudices,  and  the 
wild  liberty  of  the  natives.  It  appears,  that  in 
the  period  more  remote,  that  the  Irish  were 
a  pastoral,  contemplative  people,  fond  of  love 
and  music,  both  of  which  propensities  remain 
with  them  to  this  day.  For  in  all  ages  English 
women  of  all  ranks  and  degrees  have  admitted 
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the  pathos  and  ardour  in  which  they  have  been 
addressed  by  Irishmen. 

The  old  poetry  of  the  country,  the  infalUhle  cri- 
terion of  their  state  of  manners,  represents  them 
as  humane,  gentle  even  to  a  fault ;  musical,  pas- 
toral and  learned.  And  what  will  delight  you, 
Rosaline,  by  no  means  superstitious ;  because  I 
have  heard  the  following  anecdote  from  a  learned 
Irish  antiquary,  that  has  been  drawn  out  of  an 
old  manuscript,  and  which  proves  the  Irish  to 
have  been  pure  theists ;  that  is,  of  the  religion 
of  nature.  Some  traveller  had  brought  from 
Rome,  before  the  Christian  aera,  an  account  of  the 
heathen  gods,  and  proposed  to  erect  them  in  his 
country  to  be  worshipped.  It  was  submitted  in 
a  great  assembly  at  Tara,  then  the  capital  of  Ire- 
land, that  he  should  be  put  to  death  as  an  ido- 
later. I  leave  your  philosophic  mind,  Rosaline, 
to  draw  the  conclusion,  whether  or  not  Ireland,  at 
this  moment,  had  that  line  of  policy  been  vigor- 
ously adhered  to,  would  not  have  been  the  hap- 
piest and  most  flourishing  country  upon  the  face 
of  the  earth,  from  the  genius  of  its  people,  the 
fertiUty  of  its  soil,  and  its  magnificent  geographi- 
cal position.  Contemplate  that  people  having 
come  down,  through  two  thousand  years,  united, 
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harmonized.  Their  mystical  passions  quashed, 
in  a  state  that  the  most  learned  philosophers  of 
our  days  are  striving  to  bring  them  to.  But  this 
intellectual,  this  pastoral  life,  was  soon  disturbed 
by  the  barbarians  of  the  north.  For  their  instinct 
is  destruction ;  sensuality  and  mimicry,  and  savage 
ruin  are  the  distinctive  characteristics  of  these 
animals.  They  periodically  come  out  of  their 
frightful  climate  in  swarms,  like  their  own  wild 
fowl.  But  these  hordes  scatter  dismay  and  devas- 
tation in  their  desolating  train — punish  man  for 
luxury  and  ease.  They  tore  to  pieces  the  strings 
of  the  harp  of  Erin,  it  has  sounded  discordantly 
ever  since ;  and  if  now  and  then  a  pathetic  tone 
is  struck  from  it,  it  is  because  it  is  attuned  re- 
sponsive to  its  eternal  sorrow.  Yes,  the  sighs  of 
Erin,  the  deep  drawn  sighs  of  that  depressed 
land,  wafted  in  every  gale,  vibrate  its  broken 
chords,  and  draw  from  it  its  plaintive  note  ;  like 
the  iEolian  harp,  hang  it  in  the  winds,  and  it  will 
tell  the  sad  tale  of  the  death-struck  soil  of  capti- 
vity and  woe.  It  will  tell  how  the  poor  exile  is 
forced  from  his  wretched  shore,  yet  dear  to  him 
through  all  its  pangs,  because  he  only  desires  to 
see  that  shore  happy.  It  will  tell  of  fiends  in 
human  shape — malice  in  their  hearts — religion  on 
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their  lips,  with  a  sword  of  persecution  in  their 
hands,  foaming  hke  maniacs  at  the  very  appa- 
rition of  Hberty,  gorged  with  the  plunder  of  a 
starved  and  naked  people.  It  will  sing  of  the 
civic  wreath  binding  the  brows  of  ignorance — ra- 
pine, fraud  and  vengeance  stained  on  it,  in  letters 
of  blood — will  sing  of  the  faded  forms  of  those 
glorious  twin  sisters,  liberty  and  reason !  God- 
dess of  my  devotion ! — goddess  of  my  idolatry ! 
on  whose  sacred  altars  I  would  gladly  pour  the 
oblation  of  my  heart's  warmest  blood !  see  these 
holy  virgins,  priestesses  of  the  sun — of  divine  in- 
telligence— their  downcast  cerulean  eye  beaming 
through  the  tears  of  sympathy,  entwined  in  each 
other's  arms  for  mutual,  though  feeble  support, 
bending  their  uncertain  steps  towards  its  shore, 
to  fly  to  some  distant  clime,  lighted  through 
the  long  dark  night  of  their  march  by  the 
awful  and  destructive  fires  that  surround  them. 
But,  methinks  I  hear  the  mystic  harp,  in  ac- 
cents more  prophetic  than  that  of  Kedron,*  call 
them  back,  pointing  to  temples  of  learning  which 
are  sprung  up  around.  Ah !  tremble,  ye  perse- 
cutors !  your  knell  will  yet  toll !     Hark  !  again  I 

*  For  oft,  'tis  said,  in  Kedron's  palmy  vale, 
Mysterious  harpings  swell  the  midnight  gale. — Palestine. 
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heard  the  sad  iEoHan  harp,  in  plaintive  strains 
singing  the  deep  lamentations  of  Erin.  Me- 
thinks,  these  are  among  her  wailing  accents,  in 
true  Celtic  strains.  '*  The  sun  had  set  upon  the 
western  hills,  its  heams  danced  on  the  great  wa- 
ters. The  storm  arose  with  the  darkness  of  the 
night ;  it  howled  fearfully  through  the  land,  and 
shook  the  stoutest  hearts  with  quaking  fear. 
Erin,  Erin !  in  that  night  thy  wild  genius  was 
brought  forth,  she  was  rocked  by  the  strife  of 
the  elements.  For  a  moment  the  proud  invader 
stood  aghast.  Want,  and  woe,  and  insult,  had  not 
then  reached  thy  shore — the  cerulean  eye  of  thy 
damsels,  beaming  through  a  gracious  smile,  hush- 
ed the  storm  of  your  ardent  sons'  wild  passions, 
and  sunk  them  to  repose — the  voices  of  thy  blithe 
maids,  attuned  to  the  native  harp,  lulled  the  fiery 
bosoms  of  thy  warriors,  and  at  the  sound  of  their 
sweet  song,  the  fury  of  the  elements  abated.  At 
this  moment  the  genius  of  Erin  descended  in  the 
midst  of  the  land ;  her  green  robe  floated  over 
her  shoulders ;  her  full  blue  eye  sparkled  with 
fancy,  but  ever  and  anon  was  depressed  with 
care.  Transient  shades  of  joy  and  grief  flushed 
over  her  divine  features,  like  the  summer  storms 
over  Far  Connaught  when  the  Atlantic  frowns  or 
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smiles  on  her  high  bleak  mountains — type  of  her 
own  heart ;  at  one  moment  bedewing  her  with  his 
briny  tears,  and  then  parching  them  into  a  trans- 
ient smile.  The  movement  of  her  arms  was 
graceful  as  wings  of  a  bird ;  her  steps  were  as 
majestic  as  the  march  of  a  deer  ;  her  tongue  filled 
the  ear  like  the  rich  note  of  the  nightingale ;  but 
her  heart's  blood  ebbed  and  flowed  Hke  the 
stormy  waters  that  dashed  against  her  mountain 
shore.  That  heart — that  distracted  heart!  Oh, 
Erin !  emblem  of  thy  fate,  was  ever  torn  with  sad 
kindred  feuds — often  it  throbbed,  then  sickened  ; 
then  sat  thy  pensive  genius,  care  worn  indeed, 
besides  thy  placid  lakes — shrouded  in  melancholy, 
and  roused  only  by  the  antic  shapes  of  frightful 
misrule  that  encircled  thee  with  chains — that 
scoffed  at  and  insulted  thy  children.  Oh,  sons  of 
Erin  ! — sons  of  glory  in  all  distant  realms  ! — sons 
of  mischance  on  your  own  Emerald  soil !  In  vain 
the  death-despising  blast  of  the  lofty  trumpet 
sounds  in  your  benighted  land; — there  your 
prowess  is  benumbed — that  prowess  which  tu- 
multuously  blazes  in  the  van  of  battle  in  each 
foreign  field.  Oh  !  it  is  the  blooming  maids  alone 
of  Erin  that  hght  up  her  sad  atmosphere  w4th 
their  radiant  countenances — with  jocund  smiles, 
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that  spring  from  their  warm  and  constant  hearts. 
Yes,  maids  of  Erin,  I  have  felt  the  constancy  of 
your  warm  hearts ;  I  have  seen  them  unchanged 
through  years — years  of  sickness,  pain,  and  sor- 
row. Oh !  harder  lot,  unchanged  through  mirth 
and  revelry.  I  have  seen  you  rouse  the  energies 
of  your  nature,  and  rescue,  as  wives  and  mothers, 
your  husbands  and  families  from  ruin,  by  the  most 
noble  sacrifices.  Yes,  you  excite  the  venturous 
spirit  of  your  mates.  Never  have  you  received 
to  your  arms  the  recreant  or  the  coward.  Nymphs 
of  Erin,  cling  to  your  devotion. — It  is  your  in- 
stinct;— it  binds  you  fast  to  every  relation  in  so- 
ciety, and  to  every  opinion  you  profess.  Nymphs 
of  Erin,  your  buoyancy  has  floated  your  sinking 
isle,  sympathize  with  all  its  sufferings!  Dispel 
the  clouds  of  fanaticism  which  are  now  its  greatest 
curse ;  for  they  eclipse  the  rising  sun  of  liberty  ! 
Yes,  let  me  call  it  the  rising  sun ;  for  it  shines 
only  through  the  rays  of  pure  and  universal  in- 
telligence." 

But  I  must  not  with  you,  Rosaline,  become 
poetic.  The  Danes  and  the  Scandinavians  in- 
vaded, and  first  ravaged  Ireland — they  intro- 
duced into  it  such  disorder.  They  proved  the 
ascendancy  of  the  age  of  iron  over  that  of  gold — 
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that  they  plunged  it  into  the  depths  of  barbarism, 
so   much  so,    that  when  the  King   of  Leinster 
invited  over   Henry  the  Second,   the  Normans, 
among  whom  was  my  ancestor,  found  the  nation 
rich  indeed  in  soil  and  products,  but  barbarous 
withal.     Yes,  here  we  have  another  Helen,  and 
here,  for  an  Iliad  of  woes,  we  have  six  centuries 
of  deepest  grief.     It  was  the  daughter  of  the 
king,    or  the    king   pursuing    the    daughter  of 
another,  no  matter  which,  that  caused  the  first 
invasion    of     Ireland     from     England.      Love, 
almighty  love,  tears  empires  to  pieces,  as  well  as 
it  does  hearts.     Why?     Because  hearts  govern 
heads,    and    govern    empires.     Look    in   every 
family; — is  there  a  woman  ?     Is  she  beautiful?  Is 
she  fascinating  ? — Be  she  wife,  mistress,  sister  or 
daughter,  that  family  she  governs.     Oh,  woman ! 
cultivate  your  reason,  and  you  pass  into  the  rank 
of  angels.     Yes  ;   and  what  has  not  this  Iliad  of 
woes  produced   of  human  misery? — misery  he- 
yond  all  real  misery — poetic  misery.     What  an 
epic  could  not  be  written  upon  Erin's  wrongs ! — 
on  that  bright  emerald,  that  gem  placed  by  nature 
in  the  extreme  of  Europe's  western  sea,  staving 
off  the  pressing  ocean  from  England's  outward 
flank; — that  insulted,  tortured,  derided,  trampled 
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land;  of  whom  is  she  sister?  Of  cold-hlooded 
haughty  Britain, whose  remorseless  sons  do  her  ever 
persecute ;  aye,  insult,  and  chain  down ;  because, 
amid  its  rueful  ruins,  they  (the  sons  of  Erin)  seek 
theirs,  and  adhere  to  their  ancient  common  faith. 
Does  religion  bring  charity  ?  Is  it  not  founded 
upon  the  most  exclusive  principles?  In  vain, 
Erin  exclaims  to  Britain,  in  vain  we  pour  out 
our  blood  for  thee ;  in  vain  we  seek  the  bonds 
of  sisterhood.  Year  by  year  thou  torturest  us. 
Nay,  in  that  Holy  Writ,  in  which  was  written, 
"  Peace  be  unto  you ;"  you  create  eternal  war ! 
war  among  us.  Shame,  hypocrites!  Shame, 
tyrants ! 

I  shall  say  nothing  more  of  the  history  of  my 
country  for  centuries,  than  that  our  Norman  fami- 
lies were,  mine  as  well  as  the  others,  the  Orange- 
men of  that  day ;  that  they  amused  themselves 
with  peasant  shooting — a  delightful  recreation — 
which  seems  to  be  revived  in  the  present  day 
with  great  success,  as  the  newspapers  constantly 
inform  us.  I  shall  not  frighten  you  with  the 
long  detail  of  the  wholesale  burnings,  starvings, 
hangings,  slaughterings,  ravishings,  confiscation, 
the  whole  island  twice  or  three  times  over  con- 
fiscated— the  simple  mulct  of   half-a-crown,     if 
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an  Englishman  killed  an  Irishman,  but  the 
penalty  of  treason,  if  the  case  was  reversed.  Of 
six  counties,  having  been  escheated  to  the 
crown  at  once,  by  the  pacific  James  the  First, 
that  most  illustrious  and  worthy  progenitor  of 
the  pious  House  of  Stuart — Of  the  inhabitants 
of  these  counties  having  been  driven,  like  wild 
beasts,  after  the  manner  of  great  Hungarian 
Lords  in  their  hunting  parties,  into  distant 
parts — of  the  crying  injustice,  the  obdurate 
tyranny  of  that  vile  apostate — that  notable  apostle 
of  tyranny,  the  Earl  of  Stafford,  whose  death 
on  the  scaffold  is  the  only  redeeming  act  of 
grace  of  the  parliamentarians  towards  ill-used 
Ireland.  I  will  lightly  pass  over  the  little  episode 
of  seventeen  thousand  Irishmen  having  been 
sent  in  rotten  ships  to  Spain  by  the  arch  hypo- 
crite and  tyrant  Cromwell;  most  of  them,  as 
Lord  Clarendon  tells  us,  perishing  by  the  way — 
the  number  that  he  sold  as  slaves  to  Barbadoes. 
I  must  not  omit  General  Mitton's  report  of 
the  intaking  of  Conway  in  North  Wales,  wherein 
he  coolly  states,  all  the  cavaliers  were  put  to  the 
sword  ;  as  for  the  Irishmen,  they  were  tied  back 
to  back,  and  thrown  into  the  river ;  the  audacious 
cruelty  of  Cromwell  and  Jreton,  in  the  sacking 
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and  the  taking  of  Drogheda;  when,  in  his  de- 
spatch to  the  committee  of  danger,  he  thanks 
God  for  the  great  mercy  of  having  massacred  all 
the  garrison,  saving  fourteen  persons,  who  were 
sold  as  slaves  to  the  plantations — Nor  the  testi- 
mony of  General  Ludlow,  (whom  I  greatly  admire, 
and  who  is  one  of  my  heroes,  and  whom  I  think 
of  whenever  I  have  passed  through  Vevay,  in 
Switzerland,  where  he  was  exiled  near  forty  years,) 
of  his  having  seen,  in  the  county  of  Limerick,  a 
family  feeding  on  a  dead  human  body,  through 
hunger.  These  are  little  episodes,  that  illustrate 
the  Ihad  of  Ireland's  woes.  I  come  to  the  glo- 
rious restoration  of  Charles  the  Second,  that 
wished  for  king,  that  Messiah  that  was  to  shed 
the  blessings  of  kingly  rule  on  these  kingdoms — 
that  Saul  that  God  appointed  to  reign  over  Israel. 
His  first  act  was  to  confirm  all  Cromwell's  deben- 
tures of  land  to  his  fanatics,  and  to  thank  his  own 
friends,  and  leave  them  to  starve,  to  return  to 
Charles  that  jewel  which  shines  so  brilliantly  on 
every  king's  diadem — gratitude,  was  dazzling  in 
his.  Certainly,  if  there  are  two  royal  virtues  more 
conspicuous  than  others,  in  the  splendid  catalogue 
of  their  glorious  attributes,  they  are  consistency 
of  principle  or  opinions,  and  gratitude :  and  here 
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we  may  remark  with  pleasure,  how  fond  historians 
are  of  dilating  upon  these  agreeable  topics,  and 
how  ready  they  are  to  find  excuses  for  their  little 
backslidings ;  accusing  always  their  ministers  of 
bad,  and  lauding  the  demi-gods  for  the  grace  of 
their  reigns.  It  is  the  first  article  of  the  poHtical 
catechism  of  states  to  think  rightly  of  the  Lord's 
anointed.  Some  interpret  this  by  holding,  that 
arbitrary  kings  can  do  no  wrong.  Others,  on  the 
contrary,  maintain  that  they  seldom  do  right.  So 
that  mankind  have  been  puzzled,  between  these 
conflicting  opinions,  since  arbitrary  kings  were 
first  instituted  for  the  glory,  the  happiness,  and 
the  benefit  of  mankind.  But  it  would  take  a  folio 
volume  to  detail  all  the  particulars,  whereby  we 
are  indebted  to  EngHsh  kings,  Enghsh  parha- 
ments,  and  the  Enghsh  people — their  insolent,  ty- 
rannical laws — their  preposterous  usurpations — 
their  mad  career  of  spoliation,  and  even  extermi- 
nation— their  hateful,  mean,  commercial  jealousy. 
Never,  never  was  a  country  so  ill-used  as  Ireland  ! 
No  language  can  describe  it — Hardly  can  the  base 
malignity,  with  which  it  has  been  treated,  be  con- 
ceived— Certainly  no  example  has  ever  surpassed 
its  woeful  history. 

Yet  I  am  far  from  desiring  the  separation  of 
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two  islands.  I  would  willingly  die,  rather  than 
see  the  noble  insular  empire  of  the  north  broken 
up.  I  desire  to  see  three  races  of  men  well  united 
and  happily  consolidated — The  English,  Irish, 
and  Scotch  ;  than  whom,  in  every  particular,  the 
globe  cannot  find  a  parallel.  But  neither  my  pen 
nor  my  tongue  shall  ever  be  restrained,  either  by 
the  fear  of  offending  superior  power,  nor  the 
mean  dictates  of  personal  interest,  nor  prisons, 
nor  blocks  if  necessary,  from  pouring  forth,  in  an- 
gry and  burning  words,  the  crying  grievances  of 
my  unhappy  and  beloved  country — Her  for  whom 
neither  distance,  nor  exile,  nor  absence,  has  ever 
been  able  to  abate  my  affections. 

Schools  !  schools  should  be  the  order  of  the 
day.  The  moment  is  most  propitious — they  will 
ultimately  banish  tyranny,  ignorance,  superstition, 
rape,  robbery,  murder,  and  rebellion.  They  will 
raise  up  a  naked,  starved,  prostrate  people,  re- 
duced to  a  worse  state  than  the  beasts  that  labour 
in  the  field ;  for  a  calculating  friend  of  mine  told 
me,  that  he  had  made  the  calculation  and  found, 
that  the  Irish  peasants  could  not  be  kept  so  cheap 
upon  hay  as  upon  the  food  that  they  now  crawl 
about  upon.  The  Catholics  ivish  to  feed  them  with 
miracles — The  saints  tvith  grace — The  church 
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will  be  Jed  themselves,  and  let  them  starve! !!  I 
wish  to  feed  their  bodies  with  wholesome  food, 
and  their  minds  with  pure  reason.  My  wrist  is 
tired.  I  have  written  this  letter  without  staying 
my  hand — So  adieu ! 

Your  most  devoted, 

R.  Lascy. 
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CLORINDA    TO    ROSALINE. 


Lausanne,  April  2d. 

I  AM  awoke  from  a  fearful  dream— I  have  walk- 
ed in  a  disturbed  sleep.  My  scattered  wits  are 
returned — subdued.  They  have  knocked  at  my 
heart  and  found  no  peace  there.  Better  had  it 
been  for  them  to  have  been  still  truants.  Para- 
dise of  Italy!  to  me  you  are  a  desert.  Your 
guardian  angels  are  transformed  into  demons  — 
Why  do  you  mock  the  senses  with  your  luxuriant 
beauties  ?  Why  do  the  choicest  of  Flora's  gifts 
riot  in  their  many  vivid  colours,  enamelling  your 
vine-festooned  fields,  only  to  exhale  their  fra- 
grance in  the  disdainful  snorting  nostrils  of  des- 
potism? Welcome  the  wild  and  rugged  rocks, 
the  precipices  dizzy  and  horrid,  with  the  awful 
carve  work  of  old  time,  or  the  tremendous  com- 
bustion of  the  universal  deluge.  Welcome,  I  say, 
the  shaggy  contorsions  of  earth's  wildest  forms, 
in  all  its  dreadful  sublimity.  Welcome,  ye  awful 
Alps  —  ye  mountain-lakes,  which,  like  shining 
mirrors,  reflect  the  sharp-pointed  granite,  invert- 
ed and  thrown  up  at  the  Lord's  command  from 
the  staid  bowels  of  mother  earth.     Mirrors,  that 
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reflect  an  awful  abyss  below,  (whither  I  would 
plunge  my  wearied  soul,)  rendered  horrible,  dou- 
bly horrid,  by  its  wild  unfathomable  distance. 
Above,  below,  naught  but  confusion  my  unused 
eye  can  scan ;  aye,  outward  type  of  my  distracted 
heart.  But  lo !  I  descend,  and  am  now  in  the 
valley  of  the  land  of  Goshen  ;  that  land  of  peace 
and  liberty.  Ah  !  what  sound  mocked  my  ear  ? 
Liberty !  ha !  ha !  art  thou  still  settled  in  Swit- 
zerland ?  Who  is  that  rugged  way-worn  wretch, 
whose  wan  cheek  is  flushed  by  hearing  the  kin- 
dred accents  of  my  voice  ?  An  exile !  An  Italian 
exile,  bending  his  feeble  limbs  towards  the  rapid 
Rhine,  which  is  kindly  to  whirl  him  down  its  quick 
dark  current,  to  ship  his  sorrows  off  to  some  place 
where  far  fled  liberty  still  finds  a  refuge ;  lest  the 
rugged  mountaineer,  by  gazing  on  such  a  victim, 
might  think  that  tyrants  still  reigned  on  earth; 
though,  alas  !  thy  spirit,  William  Tell,  is  quench- 
ed. Yes,  he  finds  sympathy,  and  sympathy  alone. 
The  land  of  Goshen  is  no  longer  the  land  of  re- 
fuge. The  hand  of  tyrants,  like  the  angel  of  the 
Lord,  has  passed  over  it  in  the  night,  and  has 
smote  with  its  sword,  aye,  with  its  many  plagues — 
the  elders  of  the  people,  and  the  first-born  of  the 
land — has  struck  liberty  aghast !    and  she  has 
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taken  her  airy  flight  from  one  of  her  oldest  and 
most  secret  recesses.  But  no  fastnesses  are  now 
secure — No  mountain  so  barren,  no  rock  so  bare, 
that  tyranny  will  not  come  and  stamp  it  with  its 

hellish  seal 

Enough— enough— sweet  Rosaline,  this  is  the 
first  effort  of  my  returning  wits ;  wild,  still,  but 
milder.  Stay  awhile.  As  my  steps  approach, 
your  kind  influence  may  reach  me  quicker — 
and  milder — still  milder  yet  may  be  my  melan- 
choly, or  some  new  rumour,  wafted  in  a  southern 
gale,  may  drive  my  desperate  and  distraught  soul 
to  dreadful  vengeance  on  myself  for  my  own 
tenderness  and  love.     Adieu ! 

Your  poor  Clorinda. 
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ROSALINE    TO    CLORINDA. 

Bath,  April  15th. 

This  letter  will  be  presented  to  you,  my  dearest 
sister,  by  Sir  Reginald  de  Lascy ;  whom,  I  trust, 
you  will  treat  as  a  brother.  He  made  a  rapid 
journey  from  Ireland,  and  promises  as  rapid  a 
one  to  Paris.  I  should  be  ungracious,  were  I  now 
to  accuse  the  Fates.  Nothing  can  be  more  de- 
lightful than  my  prospects,  (alas  !  if  I  can  trust 
them!)  Sir  Reginald  improves  upon  acquaint- 
ance. He  becomes  less  impatient,  less  self-willed. 
I  have  contrived  to  subdue  his  manner,  which  is 
naturally  impetuous.  He  contrives  to  rouse  me 
out  of  my  moody  humours.  He  is,  indeed,  a  very 
considerable  person,  I  mean  in  abilities,  qualities 
of  the  first  sort.  And  when  to  that  is  added  his 
great  fortune,  which  now  is  quite  equivalent  to  his 
station.  He  will  never  give  up  the  army.  His 
passion  for  military  fame  I  cannot  blame.  It  is 
what  women  of  feeling  admire  the  most ;  and  I 
shall  never  check  him  in  that  great  career.  I  must 
let  you  into  a  secret.  You  will  find  him  very  free 
spoken  upon  politics — Nay,  very  violent — Some- 
times an  incendiary — But  he  is  perfectly  aware  of 
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his  station  in  the  country — He  is  a  great  aristo- 
crat. It  has  often  been  observed,  that  the  higher 
the  famihes  are,  the  more  hberal  are  their  pohtics. 
An  archbishop,  consequently,  is  more  hberal  than 
a  bishop — a  bishop  than  a  dean — a  dean  than  a 
rector — a  poor  curate  must  be  every  one's  slave — 
This  is  human  nature ;  because  the  higher  they 
are  in  rank  or  station,  the  less  they  require  of 
court  favour.  I  know  from  history  and  what  my 
father  has  told  me,  that  the  most  outrageous  libe- 
rals  are  always  the  stanchest  friends  to  the  con- 
stitution of  the  country,  when  there  is  real  dan- 
ger ;  and  to  that  country  too — They  hate  abuses, 
and  meanness,  and  sycophancy,  and  corruption. 
Why  do  kings  then  dislike  them  ?  because  how 
seldom  do  we  perceive  a  patriot  king!  It  is  a 
dream  of  the  eloquent  Lord  Bolingbroke.  A 
king  imagines  that  he  has  an  interest  distinct 
from  the  country  that  he  is  appointed  to  govern, 
and  he  naturally  favours  those  who  support  his 
views.     Dean  Swift  says,  talking  of  a  courtier, 

"  Always  true  to  his  vocation, 
For  the  court,  against  the  nation." 

Lewis  the  Fourteenth  used  to  say,  "  JUttat  est 
moiJ"  (I  am  the  state.)  I  have  been  told  by  an 
old  French  emigrant,  that  when  some  great  man, 
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who  was  in  Lewis  the  Fifteenth's  garde  du  corps, 
solicited  his  majesty  to  allow  him  to  make  a  cam- 
paign, the  king  answered  with  a  true  regal  feel- 
ing :  "  What,  sir,  would  you  abandon  the  service 
of  my  person  ?"  Here  was  a  fine  distinction 
drawn  between  the  king  and  the  kingdom.  I  as- 
sure you,  Sir  Reginald  is  one  of  the  most  loyal 
men  in  his  heart,  that  the  king  can  boast  of  in 
his  dominions  ;  but  he  never  will  shew  that  loyalty 
by  meanness,  by  sycophancy,  or  by  corruption. 
He  is  what  the  French  call  a  boutefeu,  a  word  I 
cannot  translate,  for  it  is  neither  a  fire-eater  nor 
a  fire-brand,  but  something  like  both.  He  has  no 
patience  when  he  talks  upon  Ireland — he  raves 
upon  that  unhappy  subject.  I  always  think  of 
these  two  fine  lines  of  Dryden,  when  he  bursts 
out  in  an  indignant  strain  at  the  recital  of  any 
base  action: 

"  As  Theodore  was  born  of  noble  kind, 
Tlie  brutal  action  rous'd  his  manly  mind !" 

But  his  god  is  ambition,  the  vice,  they  say,  (if 
it  be  a  vice,)  of  noble  souls.  Ambition  he  wor- 
ships. But,  dear  Clorinda,  he  is  no  philosopher, 
otherwise  he  would  feel  that  the  Fates  have  some- 
thing to  say  here.  If  they  decree,  that  he  shall 
acquire  renown,  he  will  acquire  renown :  if  they 
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do  not,  let  him  strive  his  utmost,  never  will  he  ac- 
quire it.  When  we  are  mounted  upon  our  foam- 
ing steed,  how  soon  the  bare  consideration  of  the 
Fates'  awful  and  unerring  decrees  makes  us  dis- 
mount !  You,  who  are  so  perfect  a  mistress  of  the 
English,  will  have  great  satisfaction  in  conversing 
with  him,  for  he  draws  very  lively  pictures ;  and 
somehow,  in  conversation,  brings  living  pictures 
before  you.  Hence  he  keeps  conversation  alive- — 
He  likes  much  to  carouse ;  and  he  has  the  fault 
of  agreeable  talkers,  of  liking  to  sit  up  late.  In- 
deed his  spirits  are  inexhaustible,  and  he  appears 
as  fresh  and  lively  after  midnight  as  in  the  morn- 
ing. His  manner  towards  women  is  what  the 
French  term  empresste,  that  is,  he  has  the  air  of 
being  interested  particularly  with  every  woman 
that  he  addresses,  which  makes  him  a  wonderful 
favourite  with  them  all ;  and  I  cannot  say  that  he 
is  devoid  of  a  little  coquetry,  and  loves  to  shew 
his  power  over  us,  and  create  little  jealousies.  In 
England  the  women  are  greater  flirts  than  any- 
where else,  though  it  does  not  go  far,  except  now 
and  then  by  accident,  and  not  by  design.  But  in 
Italy,  where  it  is  a  serious  business,  he  would  lose 
the  favour  of  the  ladies,  because  you  will  allow  of 
no  defection  even  in  appearance.    We  are  not  so 
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haughty  or  exclusive  as  to  manners,  though  I 
confess,  that  it  is  not  without  pain  that  I  let  him 
go  to  Paris.  He  is  made  of  aether,  and  the  at- 
mosphere of  Paris  is  volatile  also.  Now,  dearest 
Clorinda,  I  have  told  you  his  secret.  I  am  sure 
he  will  amuse  you,  though  I  should  wish,  if  I  dare 
write  the  word,  that  he  should  interest  you.  I 
think  I  have  no  secrets  hidden  from  you,  though 
I  own  that  the  intervention  of  a  man  causes  a 
reserve  between  two  sisters — Aye,  between  two 
friends.  This,  however,  can  never  be  the  case  in 
this  instance.  He  thinks  that  he  will  have  his 
business  over  in  a  month  ;  and  in  June  we  may  be 
married — When  I  shall  hope  to  see  you,  and  re- 
ceive you  in  London,  which  then,  my  aunt  tells 
me,  begins  to  be  pleasant,  as  the  crowd  and  the 
noise  and  bustle  has  somewhat  abated.  We  shall 
in  future  pass  our  time  between  London,  my  fa- 
ther's house  on  the  borders  of  Wales,  and  Sir 
Reginald's  in  Ireland ;  though,  in  becoming  a 
wife,  I  may  lose  some  of  my  poetry  and  philoso- 
phy, as  a  German  poet  says : 

"  Maid,  tliou  art  poetry,  a  Paean  of  Venus ; 

Thou  becomest  a  wife,  and  thou  dissolvest  thyself  in  prose." 

Yet  our  friendship  will  never  be  weakened  ;  it 
shall  burn  with   additional   ardour   with  rolling 
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years.     I  shall  be  proud  to  prove  my  constancy. 
Sir  Reginald  drew  rather  an  impertinent  parallel 
the  other  day,  between  English  women  and  his 
own  country  women.     He  said  an  English  woman 
was  composed  of  more  inflammable  qualities  than 
an  Irish  woman ;  that,  in  general,  she  caught  fire 
sooner,  but,  that  it  went  off  sooner  too ;  that  she 
was  more  capricious,  but  more  romantic,  in  the 
sense  in  which  that  word  is  used.     He  did  us  the 
honour  to  admit  that  our  nerves  were  pitched  to 
the  highest  tone  of  sensibility  of  any  women  that 
he  had  ever  met  with.     His  own  country  women, 
he  said,  had  not  that  apparent  tremulous  tone  of 
sensibility ;  that  they  were  jocund  and  buoyant, 
but  if  once  they  did  catch  fire,  which  he  owned 
was  difficult  to  make  them  (and,  as  a  man  of  gah 
lantry,  his  evidence  is  valuable  in  this  case).     By 
the  bye,  what  is  the  difference  between  Sir  Regi- 
nald and  Montvaliant  ?  they  are  both  men  of  gal- 
lantry ;  both  men  of  the  strictest  punctilio — both 
ready  to  fight.     Sir  Reginald  is  all  truth — all  dis- 
interestedness— all  chivalry!    Montvaliant  seeks 
,  victims,  and  not  mistresses.     The  one  tempers  his 
gallantry  with  romance  and  sentiment :  the  other 
is  a  tyrant  that  seeks  only  conquest,  who  is  neither 
held  by  faith  or  restrained  by  generosity.     Alas  ! 
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the  means  only  are  different ;  but  the  result  often 
the  same.   Women  are  bad  moralists  as  to  the  final 
causes  ;  they  look  generally  only  to  the  means.  But 
to  resume.  He  said  Irish  women  then  burned  for  a 
long  time,  and  it  was  impossible  to  shake  them  off; 
(what  a  horrid  idea!)  but  you  know,  that  men 
often,  in  every  country,  find  it  more  difficult  to  get 
rid  of  an  attachment,  than  to  plunge  into  one. 
He  said,  that  when  an  Irish  woman  was  really 
caught,    that  her    constancy  took  hold  of   her 
whole  being  ;  that   it  Wiis   infallible,  and  lasted 
with  her  life,  of  which  he  has  given  me  many  ex- 
amples.    This  fine  quality,  he  said,  was  counter- 
balanced by  some  faults  :  they  were  often  passion- 
ate, and  imperious  and  commanding  ;  they  would 
be  admitted  into  a  joint  partnership  in  all  the  con- 
cerns of  their  husbands,  but,  when  not  thwarted, 
they  made  admirable  wives,  as  they  really  worked 
harder  in  the  family  interests  than  the  husband, 
and  often  rescued  the  family  from  the  ruin  of  the 
husband's  ambition  or  improvidence.     In  short, 
he  told  me,  I  am  going  to  act  contrary  to  my  theory 
in  marrying  you;  for   I   have  always  held   that 
the  true  thing  is — an  Irish  woman  for  a  wife,  and 
an  English  woman  for  a  mistress.     The  first  has 
elasticity  of  spirits,  which  relieve  the  monotony  of 
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a  married  life,  and  constancy,  and  takes  a  deep  in- 
terest in  the  general  concerns  of  the  family :  the 
second  has  a  divine  romance  and  enthusiasm,  and 
such  high  thrilled  nerves,  that  create  an  exquisite 
pathos,  and,  moreover,  that  caprice,  which  is  fuel 
to  Love's  pyre.  (As  for  you  Itahans,  Clorinda, 
I  leave  you  out ;  you  are  haughty  tyrants,  that 
will  not  be  mistresses  or  wives,  but  reigning  em- 
presses.)    Sir  Reginald  continued  : 

I  have  dwelt  much  upon  the  comparison  of 
English  and  Irish  women,  because  I  think  there 
is  sufficient  shade  between  them  to  draw  a  dis- 
tinction, and  to  make  them  in  some  sort  rivals.  I 
hope  I  shall  not  have  offended  both  parties.  The 
same  contrast  is  observable  between  the  Italian  and 
Spanish  women.  The  first  are  upon  a  grander 
scale  of  beauty  and  intensity  of  feeling  :  the  latter 
more  playful — more  graceful — more  witty.  He 
added,  I  am  well  acquainted  with  the  women  of 
these  four  countries ;  and  the  two  first  have  this 
supereminent  advantage  over  the  latter  two — that 
they  ever  excite  the  men  to  chivalry,  whereas,  it  is 
a  melancholy  truth,  that  a  Spanish  or  an  Italian 
woman  will  give  her  hand  and  heart  to  a  recreant 
or  a  coward.  This  is  a  mortal  sin,  he  added,  in 
women ;  this  can  be  got  over  by  no  penance — by 
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no  repentance  :  there  is  for  it  no  redeeming  grace ; 
by  it  they  deny  their  office — their  very  moral  ex- 
istence. Lay  not  all  this  to  the  score  of  what  is 
called  education  or  intelhgence,  because  it  has  no- 
thing to  do  with  it.  He  ran  on :  An  EngUsh 
woman,  or  an  Irishwoman,  any  vile  wench  of  the 
lowest  order  will  turn  her  back  upon  her  lover  if 
he  is  not  brave.  But,  Clorinda,  you  know  this. 
How  often  have  you  regretted  it  with  me  !  You 
are  a  noble,  an  illustrious  exception  to  the  general 
rule — You  have  acted  a  noble  part — You  are,  as  I 
said  before,  a  heroine !  Nay,  that  invisible  hand 
that  leads  us  led  you  through  your  glorious  trials. 
May  you  come  triumphantly  out  of  all  of  them ! 
and  be  a  blazing  beacon  to  your  countrywomen. 
Adieu. 

Rosaline. 
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ROSALINE  TO  SIR  R.  LASCY. 


Manor-House,  on  the  Banks  of  the  Wye, 
April  25th. 


I  HAVE  delayed  writing  to  you  until  I  concluded 
that  you  should  have  arrived  safely  at  Paris.  May 
you  get  safe  out  of  it  again !  I  confess  I  have  my 
dark  forebodings,  and  often  the  most  gloomy  pre- 
sentiments haunt  my  hurried  soul.  Some  have  a 
destiny  to  riches — some  to  glory.  Some  have  a 
tenacity  of  life  that  nothing  can  affect;  they  escape 
every  danger.  What,  after  all,  can  really  occupy  the 
mind  of  a  true  fatalist  but  Fate  ?  And  should  not 
every  religious  person  be  a  fatalist  ?  For  what  is  it 
to  be  under  the  guidance  of  Divine  Providence  than 
to  be  taken  care  of  and  be  directed  ?  This  is  fatal- 
ism with  a  vengeance.  When  we  are  elated  we 
are  as  it  were  intoxicated,  and  we  exalt  ourselves 
into  little  demi-gods ;  but  when  we  are  more  so- 
ber, we  find  that  we  are  whipped  and  driven  by 
Fate — checked,  and  turned  to  the  right  and  left, 
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in  the  most  humiliating  way.  Alas  !  poor  huma- 
nity !  a  miserable  brittle  vessel,  dashed  into  pieces 
in  a  minute !  A  poor  little  atom  calls  himself 
great  and  glorious  ;  and  he  struts,  and  puffs. — 
What  difference  between  him  and  a  mountebank  ? 
Ah  !  I  shrink  when  I  think  seriously.  And,  after 
all,  are  we,  as  Lord  Bacon  calls  it,  the  artificers 
of  our  own  fortunes  ?  If  so,  why  should  we  ever 
die,  or  encounter  ill  ?  How  little  we  understand 
the  grand  distinction  between  Free-will  and  Fate ! 
Because  it  is  the  interest  of  the  sordid  and  tyran- 
nical, that  we  should  not  understand  these  things. 
Free-will  is  a  faculty  or  quality  of  the  soul,  and 
relates  to  things  purely  ideal ;  whereas  Destiny  is 
the  march,  step  by  step,  and  all  the  contingencies 
of  our  body.  Now,  our  destiny  is  irrevocable — 
if  we  are  born  we  must  die ;  and  the  events  be- 
tween birth  and  death  are  linked  in  one  chain ; 
whereas,  our  will  is  the  subordinate  interior  move- 
ment of  the  ideal  part  or  quality  of  that  frame. 
The  more  we  think  of  these  things,  the  more  ge- 
nerous, disinterested,  kind-hearted  we  become. 
Oh,  man !  banish  ignorance,  selfishness  and  vani- 
ty !  Your  destiny,  though  not  altered,  will  be  felt 
by  you  with  happier  feelings.   If  things  occur  con- 
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trary  to  our  wishes,  at  least  let  us  be  unruffled  : — 
yet,  I  should  be  happy ;  now  I  have  only  been  so  by 
snatches,  when  I  have  forgotten  the  past,  and  dare 
not  look  upon  the  future.  Now,  indeed,  I  am  both 
ungracious  and  ungrateful  to  Fortune.  She  re- 
vives me,  by  giving  out  her  golden  presents  by 
handfuls  ;  nay,  by  showering  down  her  favours  in 
floods  upon  my  head.  One  of  my  father*s  great 
suits  is  terminated  most  successfully.  He  is  now 
in  possession  of  the  only  remaining  family  manor 
of  our  ruined  house ;  but  he  has  now  sufficient 
for  comfort — nay,  for  opulence.  We  have  been 
here  a  week,  and  I  will  endeavour  to  describe  it 
to  you,  as  well  as  our  journey.  I  know  not  if  I 
did  ample  justice  to  the  rich  city  of  Bristol  as  I 
passed  through  it — to  the  beautiful  country  that 
surrounds  it — that  fine  arm  of  the  sea,  called  the 
old  passage — the  romantic  town  of  Chepstow,  so  re- 
nowned in  the  civil  wars, — its  magnificent  baronial 
castle  :  I  was  occupied  with  all  these  fine  things ; 
nor  did  my  wits  go  wool  gathering,  as  on  the 
dreary  road  through  Picardy,  from  Paris  to  Calais. 
But  I  am  spoihng  you,  and  you  are  much  better 
when  a  little  subdued.  I  am  sure  we  shall  often 
quarrel ;  your  spirits  are  so  high,  and  mine  often 
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SO  low.  I  must  begin  by  telling  you  that  I  am 
never  to  be  contradicted,  for  that  is  what  I  cannot 
bear.  You  may  do  what  you  like,  provided  you 
always  yield  to  my  superior  judgment.  Metaphy- 
sicians are  rather  authoritative ;  they  view  most 
other  women,  if  they  happen  to  be  women,  as 
dowdies,  and  most  men  as  blockheads.  But  I  am 
getting  into  a  vein  of  trifling.  I  am  anxious  for 
your  return,  and  that  is  the  reason  why  I  cannot 
write  any  thing  like  common  sense ;  for  I  have  no 
object  now  but  to  be  with  you.  I  shall  be  ex- 
ceedingly disappointed,  if  you  do  not  love  dearest 
Clorinda  like  a  sister.  Keep  down  your  spirits 
with  her;  Italians  do  not  like  noise — though 
sometimes  they  make  a  great  one,  when  among 
each  other,  and  then  the  women  scream  like  pea- 
cocks to  the  extent  of  their  lungs :  but  this  in  con- 
fidenza.  With  strangers  they  are  very  reserved, 
because  they  are  a  proud  people  and  know  their 
own  value,  and  they  think  the  world  undervalues 
them  on  account  of  their  dependent  political  con- 
dition. Approach  her  with  much  subdued  earnest- 
ness. Wait  for  her  to  speak  ; — take  her  tone ; — 
give  it  her  back  with  more  earnestness,  if  possible. 
If  she  speaks  to  you  of  her  unfortunate  position. 
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recollect  that  foreigners  have  a  different  mode  of 
treating  grief  than  our  country  people.  We  treat 
it  with  profound  silence.  We  deem  condolence 
or  consolation  upon  great  misfortunes  as  the  inter- 
ference of  ill  breeding,  and  obtuse  feeling :  and 
we  have,  I  think,  a  beautiful  delicacy  about  grief; 
we  let  it  gnaw  our  hearts — but  they  give  it  eifu- 
sion.  Their  grief  is  more  dramatic ;  they  like  to 
be  consoled ;  they  even  make  scenes  about  it : 
therefore,  if  she  gives  you  an  opening,  console  her 
as  if  she  were  the  heroine  of  a  tragedy,  and  you 
were  before  an  audience.  Above  all,  assure  her 
much  of  the  sentiments  of  my  heart.  You  need 
be  under  no  English  shyness  and  reserve  in  talk- 
ing of  me  to  her,  what  you  feel  about  me,  and  so 
forth.  If  you  are,  she  will  say,  What  a  cold 
Enghshman  !  and  pity  me.  You  must  always  re- 
collect, that  with  foreigners,  the  inhabitants  of 
these  countries  are  all  English;  they  know  of 
no  distinction  of  Scotch  or  Irish.  Would  that 
our  governments  had  always  done  the  same! 
With  these  instructions  you  will  please  her,  and 
feel  what  a  dreadful  position  she  is  in.  You  will 
find  her  father  more  a  theorist  than  what  you  are, 
— a  practical  liberal.     He  will  have  many  tire- 
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some  long  speeches  to  make  about  liberty,  and 
equity,  and  all  the  childish  vagaries  that  the  con- 
tinental liberaux  give  into,  which  vre  have  long 
discarded.  For,  rely  on  what  I  tell  you,  true  li- 
berty is  only  understood  in  our  own  country,  and 
the  United  States  of  America,  because  we  have 
derived  it  from  our  Norman  ancestors,  and  because 
our  liberty  consists  in  a  balance  of  power ;  for  all 
men,  as  the  great  philosopher  of  Malmesbury 
says,  desire  power.  The  only  mode,  then,  is  to 
make  their  power  clash ;  and  liberty,  like  a  spark, 
is  elicited  from  the  collision  of  the  flint  and  steel. 
Whereas,  the  continentals  believe  that  liberty  may 
exist  in  laws  and  declarations ;  as  if  the  law  was  more 
than  blank  paper  unless  it  be  armed,  and  supported 
by  clashing  interests.  Nothing  can  produce  our 
scheme  but  long  civil  wars.  The  Florentines  had 
liberty  once,  when  the  two  factions  of  the  Black  and 
White  used  to  fight  in  the  streets.  But  be  careful 
not  to  offend  the  Marquis  with  boasting  of  our 
superior  knowledge  in  this  particular.  With 
Pietro  Perruvini  you  need  not  be  under  so  much 
reserve.  I  am  a  great  favourite  of  his.  He  takes 
credit  for  having  been  my  preceptor.  I  do  owe 
him  a  great  deal  for  having  methodized  my  studies. 
His  genius  is  most  penetrating,  and  his  judgment 
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is  most  correct ;  and  you  will  hear  my  praises 
chanted  most  extravagantly  by  him,  therefore  it  is 
my  interest  for  you  to  converse  much  with  him. 
When  I  was  fifteen  years  of  age  he  was  of  the 
greatest  service  to  me,  by  developing  my  ideas, 
and  giving  me  an  insight  into  the  power  of  my 
own  mind.  He  it  was  who  first  taught  me  to 
analyse :  he  said  that  I  had  a  susceptibiHty  that 
would  enable  me  to  go  far ;  and  he  certainly  called 
it  out.  His  method  was  to  define,  accurately, 
that  there  were  certain  land-marks  in  science — in 
fact,  certain  directing  first  principles,  which  ought 
to  be  clearly  defined.  And  he  took  infinite  pains 
in  giving  me  good  definitions,  because  all  exactness 
turns  upon  right  definitions.  In  general,  except 
among  men  of  science,  in  England  we  are  very  slo- 
venly in  definitions,  and  most  of  our  authors  want 
this  essential.  A  great  deal  of  this  is  owing  to  that 
wordy  author's  works,  Locke,  having  been  the 
school  book  for  three  generations,  though  now  I 
rejoice  that  your  DubUn  University  has  rejected 
it.  A  more  shallow  wordy  mass  of  confusion  was 
never  yet  thrown  upon  the  world,  by  way  of  a  sys- 
tem of  philosophy.  My  father  told  me  an  anec- 
dote of  the  late  Home  Tooke ;  one  of  the  clearest 
headed  men  that  England  ever  produced.     It  was 
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said  to  be  his  opinion  of  Locke :  "  He  said,  when 
the  work  first  came  out,  the  advertisement,  pur- 
porting it  to  be  '  An  Essay  on  the  Human  Under- 
standing;' induced  every  one  to  flock  to  the 
booksellers  to  buy  it ;  when,  what  was  their  dis- 
appointment, when  they  found  they  had  only  an 
essay  upon  words  !"  This  sarcasm  is  in  Home 
Tooke's  finest  and  bitterest  style.  Pass  your  time 
in  Paris  between  paying  your  court  to  Clorinda 
and  consoling  her,  and  take  as  much  of  Pietro's 
conversation  as  you  can:  it  will  regulate  your 
volatile  mind,  which  is  capable  of  any  reach,  if  it 
be  well  directed.  Of  course  you  will  not  neglect 
your  business.  You  see  I  am  not  like  other  young 
ladies  :  I  take  the  place  already  of  a  wife,  and  an 
Irish  wife  too.  Can  I  pay  you  a  higher  compli- 
ment ?  You  say,  Irish  women  (which  I  have  writ- 
ten to  Clorinda)  make  the  best  wives,  because 
they  enter  immediately  into  co-partnership  with 
their  husbands.  I  believe  they  often  go  a  little 
farther,  and  command ! — so  they  had  need  with 
such  a  wild  set.  Lord  bless  us !  What  would 
become  of  that  country,  if  the  women  did  not 
steady  it  a  little  ?  Well,  you  shall  find  me  an  Irish 
wife.     I  shall  not  only  enter  into  co-partnership 
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with  you ;  but,  in  matters  of  literature,  I  shall  take 
upon  myself  the  office  of  your  governess.  Adieu. 
Let  me  hear  fully — no  more  declarations.  Obey 
me — that  is  what  I  like. 

Adieu. 

Rosaline. 
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ROSALINE  TO  SIR  R.  LASCY. 

Manor-house,  May  isl. 

Churchill  tells  us, 

"  Nymphs,  Naiads,  Nereids,  Dryads,  Satyrs,  Fauns, 
"  Sport  in  our  woods,  and  trip  it  o'er  our  lawns." 

And  though  this  is  May-day,  I  have  seen  none  of 
them ;  yet  I  am  much  dehghted  with  this  place,  it  is 
all  in  harmony,  which  constitutes  the  fundamental  of 
beauty.  Indeed,  no  beauty  can  exist  without  it. 
How  wise  our  ancestors  were  to  settle  themselves 
always  in  a  valley  !  Here  we  have  the  river  run- 
ning at  the  end  of  our  garden,  for  water — for  fish 
— for  wild  fowl — quantities  of  warm  walks  to  take 
a  walk  in,  in  autumn  or  winter.  This  puts  me  in 
mind  of  Hadrian's  villa,  near  Tivoli,  which  must 
have  been  the  best  contrived  in  the  world,  under 
the  guidance  of  that  great  Emperor's  taste  and 
judgment.  He  ran  a  wall  through  his  garden, 
to  enjoy,  as  it  were,  a  different  climate  in  the 
walk  each  side  of  it,  as  time  or  weather  re- 
quired. We  have  likewise  the  church  close  at 
hand ;  indeed,  touching  the  house.  Our  pious 
ancestors  were  determined  not  to  have  the  excuse 
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of  distance  to  avoid  their  religious  ceremonies. 
The  village  then  is  connected  with  the  church, 
so  that  the  labourers  are  near  the  house  and  their 
work,  and  the  mansion  and  the  village  afford  each 
other  mutual  conveniences.     This  brings  the  peo- 
ple more  in  contact  with  the  proprietor,  and  es- 
tablishes that  beautiful  harmony  between  both, 
which  softens  the  pride  of  one,  and  reheves  the 
dejection  of  the  other;  those  whom  the  Fates 
have  appointed  to  enjoy  wealth,  and  those  ap- 
pointed to  labour.     Besides,  nothmg  can  be  so 
interesting  as  to  be  surrounded  by  human  hfe  of 
all  ages,  to  scan  the  steps  of  the  ladder  from  ex- 
treme youth  to  calmer  age.     I,  who  am  eminently 
social,  have  an  inconceivable  horror  of  living  in- 
sulated from  a  converse  of  human  beings.      All 
modern  improvers  try  to  place  a  modern  mansion 
in  a  paltry  desert ;  because  when  one  calculates 
upon  the  small  comparative  space  that  the  largest 
land  owner   can    have  about  him    in    a  highly 
cultivated  country,  it  is  quite  paltry,  it  does  not 
require  a  quarter  of  an  hour  for  a  swift  horse  to 
gallop  out  of  it  in  every  direction ;  and  there- 
fore our  ancestors  were  much  wiser  in  having  the 
comfort  of  having  these  people  live  around  them. 
On  the  other  hand,  there  is  nothing  wanting  here 
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to  give  due  dignity,  and  even  magnificence,  to 
the  place ;  a  large  park,  well  stocked  with  deer 
— fine  oaks.  The  house  too  is  better  calculated 
than  modern  ones,  for  the  changeable  nature  of 
our  English  climate  ;  small  comfortable  rooms 
adapted  for  a  family  party ;  galleries  for  exercise 
on  wet  days,  and  a  hall  for  periodical  festivities. 
I  loathe  and  detest  the  modern  cant  of  talking  of 
our  barbarous  ancestors.  Nor  do  I  like  your 
modern  mansions,  which  are  made  for  insipid 
senseless  show  and  purse  proud  extravagance. 
We  aim  at  becoming  ostentatious  now-a-days. 
Indeed,  indeed,  I  am  sick  when  I  hear  prating 
coxcombs  talk  of  our  barbarous  ancestors.  Bar- 
barous indeed  !  look  at  the  statute  book — look  at 
their  edifices,  their  writings,  their  poetry,  their 
laws,  their  heroic  deeds,  their  chivalrous  man- 
ners, their  noble  generosity ; — against  this  we  can 
oppose  steam  and  gas,  gas  and  steam,  chaffer- 
ing and  trading.  I  never  look  back,  with  my  taste 
for  learning  and  books,  to  the  period  of  the  bar- 
barous reformation,  without  shuddering.  So  many 
fine  libraries  destroyed,  the  rich  toil  of  ages  of 
human  intellect,  laid  low,  and  for  what?  To 
plunge  us  into  controversy  the  most  frivolous,  and, 
at  the  same  time,  the  most  vexatious,  and  to  give 
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US  a  second  edition  of  the  same  author,  less  illu- 
minated ;  because,  in  all  essentials,  it  is  the  same. 
And  yet  how  few  are  satisfied  with  the  second 
edition !  many  have  gone  into  a  third  and  a  fourth. 
How  very  amusing  the  tale  of  a  Tub  is,  and  how 
applicable  !  I  really  do  not  care  how  much  they 
stript  Lord  Petre's  coat  of  lace,  provided  in  their 
mad  fury  the  reformers  had  left  the  libraries; 
for  there  was  no  sense  or  decency  in  destroying 
them.  As  to  matters  of  religion,  you  know  I  am 
extremely  tolerant ;  and  were  I  a  lawgiver,  in  my 
states,  all  religions  should  be  equally  tolerated, 
protected,  and  equally  belong  to  the  state.  The 
people  might  change  as  often  as  they  thought  fit, 
without  it  being  noticed  by  me.  But  our  com- 
mon place  lawgivers  would  now  regulate  mouse- 
traps !  No  one,  positively  in  their  senses,  can 
really  think  seriously,  that  our  destiny  here  or 
hereafter,  depends  upon  our  form  of  religion, 
whatever  it  may  be.     Adieu  ! 

Rosaline. 
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SIR  R.  LASCY  TO  ROSALINE. 


Paris,  May  2d. 

Ah,  my  dear  friend  !  I  delivered  your  letter, 
and  I  can  well  understand  the  ardour  and  the 
enthusiasm  of  your  friendship.  What  a  divine 
creature  she  is !  What  a  woman !  Oh,  Rosaline ! 
what  would  I  have  given  to  have  seen  you  both 
together.  What  a  contrast!  You,  all  serious- 
ness and  deep  feehng — she,  tender.  But  how 
tender  and  dejected  !  I  can  conceive  her  playful 
when  happy.  Then  you  are  sarcastic.  That 
belongs  to  both  your  characters.  You  pass  from 
deep  sarcasm  to  feeling ;  she  from  playfulness  to 
tenderness.  Writing  to  so  acute  a  critic  as  you 
are,  I  am  bold  to  attempt  to  analyse  you  both. 
Your  respective  characters  are  upon  opposite 
lines ;  or  rather,  form  parallel  lines  ;  in  fine,  you 
are  a  goddess,  but  she  is  a  woman.     In  stature 
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she  is  above  you :  you  are  of  the  exact  middle 
size.  Pardon  a  comphment.  Your  figure  is  so 
perfect  it  cannot  be  exactly  described.  I  should 
think  she  is  above  the  middle  size,  and  has  more 
volume.  She  has  the  fine  fall  on  the  shoulders 
of  the  Italians — the  lofty  brow — the  full  eye.  She 
is  flushed  by  her  journey,  so  that  her  family  tell 
me  that  I  see  her  in  all  the  splendour  of  her  rich 
and  ripe  beauty ;  saving  the  melancholy,  which 
overspreads  her  countenance,  and  softens  an  as- 
pect that  might  otherwise  be  too  brilUant  for  ten- 
derness. She  received  your  letter,  your  picture, 
your  hair,  and  the  other  things  you  sent  her,  with 
a  grace  I  cannot  well  express.  She  forgot  her 
misfortunes  once  or  twice  when  talking  of  you, 
and  smiled.  What  a  smile !  It  was  indeed  the 
sunshine  of  la  bella  ItaHa.  Oh,  Rosaline,  what 
a  philosopher  you  are !  what  a  Stoic,  to  send  me 
on  such  an  errand !  What  consciousness  of  your 
own  commanding  powers !  No  other  woman  in 
England  would  have  dared  to  trust  me  on  so  dan- 
gerous an  embassy.  But  you  were  right ;  with 
me  Minerva  need  not  fear  the  competition  of  Ve- 
nus. She  has  about  her  an  excess  of  tenderness. 
There  are  moments  in  which  she  looks  very  wild. 
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The  persons  near  her  keep  her  quiet ;  pretend  to 
have  heard  that  her  husband  is  well,  and  strive  to 
amuse  her.  They  say,your  separation  from  her,  and 
then  her  husband's,  have  been  a  shock  too  great. 
Pietro  is  a  man  of  great  depth :  he  tells  me  that 
the  southern  nations  cannot  bring  themselves  to 
live  on  abstraction  like  the  northern  ones.  He 
says,  they  must  have  types,  and  the  objects  of 
their  affection,  continually  before  their  eyes :  that 
they  are  liable  to  be  torn  to  pieces  by  absence. 
The  northern  nations  can  abstract  themselves; 
live  on  recollections  and  on  hope,  though  they 
are  not  so  tender,  but  that  their  joy  and  grief  are 
more  intense.  Hence  great  excess  of  both  may 
kill  them  in  our  nation ;  but,  in  the  south,  if  they 
do  not  recover,  they  go  mad.  That  is  what  they 
fear,  her  wits  being  permanently  unsettled.  I 
told  her,  as  soon  as  we  Vere  married,  that  you 
would  be  delighted  to  receive  her,  and  she  pro- 
mises herself  great  pleasure  in  the  journey. 
But  these  transient  gleams  of  the  sunshine 
of  her  warm  heart,  that  light  up  her  beautiful 
countenance,  are  shaded  by  the  April  shower 
of  her  tears,  which  flow  frequently  and  plenti- 
fully. 

l2 
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Rosaline,  your  habit  is  not  tears,  I  should 
fear  then  in  any  great  grief,  that  your  sorrow 
would  be  dry  and  stubborn,  which  is  always 
more  dangerous.  However,  why  should  I  get 
upon  such  a  fearful  subject?  With  regard  to 
my  affairs,  I  have  administered  to  my  uncle's 
will,  and  remitted  one-half  of  the  money  to  Lon- 
don to  clear  off  incumbrances.  The  other 
I  must  wait  three  weeks  for,  then  I  shall  re- 
turn. 

How  does  your  aunt  like  to  remain  in  the 
country  during  the  period  of  the  gay  London 
season?  I  strongly  suspect,  by  the  many  anx- 
ious directions  which  she  gave  me  respecting  Sir 
Arthur  Atherstone,  and  for  my  government  in 
my  conversations  with  him,  that  her  fixed  in- 
tention is  to  marry  him.  And  she  will  succeed, 
because  most  women  have  address  enough  to 
draw  men  into  their  toils  whenever  they  have 
been  predisposed.  We  should  then  only  want 
the  Count  di  Rocca  St.  Cacciano's  return  to  ren- 
der the  whole  party  happy,  and  to  finish  our 
novel. 

Dearest  Rosaline,  do  not  over  study  and  look 
pale,  as   you  were  wont.      I  am  sure  that  you 
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are  devouring  the  whole  library  of  the  Manor- 
house.  Do  not  spoil  your  fine  eyes  with  black 
letter  copies  of  old  English  Chronicles.  And 
believe  me  in  every  thing  that  I  say,  none  is  more 
sincere. 

R.  Lascy. 
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MISS  HANNAH  M^LAURIN  TO  MISS  JANNET 
MCKENZIE  AT  EDINBRO'. 

Manor  House,  on  the  Banks  of  the  Wye,  May  5th. 

My  Dear  Jannet, 

I  TRUST  that  you  received  the  last 
sheets  I  sent  you  upon  my  botanical  researches 
for  the  Review,  and  that  you  have  received  the 
money.  Though  amusement  is  my  great  object 
in  writing,  still  I  am  not  insensible  to  the  profit, 
for  two  reasons :  first,  as  they  say  in  the  play, 
money  is  always  acceptable ;  and  secondly,  it  is 
the  best  gage  of  the  value  of  my  labour,  and  I 
judge  by  that  scale  of  the  weight  of  my  wits ;  not 
that  that  would  be  any  proof  of  talent  if  I  had 
made  a  name,  or  rather  if  the  booksellers  had 
given  me  one.  I  should  then  be  like  any  other 
quack,  and  live  upon  my  former  reputation,  after 
I  had  diluted  or  run  all  my  wit  out ;  for  your 
quacks  in  literature,  whether  prose  or  verse,  when 
they  feel  they  have  a  name,  write  merely  for  the 
booksellers,  and  not  for  fame,  and  the  publishers 
(cunning  rogues!)  drive  the  poor  stumbling  jaded 
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hack  as  far  as  lie  can  go :  he  runs  on  hke  a  post 
horse,  to  the  very  last,  long  after  the  reviews, 
who  may  be  compared  to  ostlers  who  feed  him, 
have  given  him  over.  But  as  one  fool  makes 
many,  the  name  passes  current  for  some  time, 
then  away  to  the  trunk-maker  go  the  once 
costly  sheets.  But  I,  who  have  no  ambition  of 
the  kind,  who  am  only  a  second-rate  blue  stock- 
ing, merely  wish  to  know  what  the  sharp  skin- 
flint wits  of  Edinburgh  think  of  my Jloristical  and 
botanical  researches  on  the  banks  of  the  Wye. 
The  manor-house  is  tenanted  again,  and  as  I  pro- 
mised you  an  account  of  that  beaming  morning- 
star,  that  has  already  begun  to  illuminate  our  he- 
misphere, I  have  waited  until  I  could  see  her  in 
undress  and  near  ;  though  she  had  sent  for  me 
to  Bath,  where  I  had  passed  the  last  Christmas 
with  her,  having  known  her  from  the  cradle, 
being  ten  years  older  than  she  is.  Wonderful  as 
she  was  as  a  child,  she  has  burst  forth  with  a 
maturity  of  genius  quite  overpowering  to  contem- 
plate. I  gave  you  before  a  description  of  her 
beautiful  figure,  that  tapering  yet  rounded  symme- 
try of  form,  that  ivory  whiteness  and  smoothness, 
that  invisibility  of  bone  and  muscle,  yet  at  the 
same  time  that  harmonious  and  graceful  move= 
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ment  of  body  and  soul — soul  sparkling  through 
every  feature,  in  every  word,  in  every  glance — 
and  grace  responsive  in  every  movement — those 
blue  eyes  covered  with  the  haze  of  melancholy, 
now  sparkhng,  and  then  inexpressibly  tender; 
that  nightingale  voice,  that  must  ravish  the  most 
obdurate  ear  !  Now  I  shall  confine  myself  to  the 
allotment  of  her  hours,  her  pursuits,  and  the 
grasp  of  her  mind.  She  neither  rises  late  nor 
early,  but  never  appears  before  two  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon  in  society ;  she  uniformly  breakfasts  by 
herself,  except  one  day  in  the  week,  when  she  in- 
vites me  to  talk  over  the  studies  of  the  next  six 
days ;  she  protests  against  our  English  custom  of 
breakfasting  all  together.  She  says  that  the  first 
of  the  morning  is  the  moment  of  the  vigour  of  in- 
tellect, that  wasting  it  so  early  in  the  day  in  vapid 
conversation  renders  the  whole  company  flat  and 
wearied  the  rest  of  the  day ;  and  if  any  one  has 
any  thing  to  do,  it  is  impossible  to  collect  one's 
scattered  wits,  and  sit  down  seriously  to  work ; 
none  therefore  can  intrude  upon  her  without 
being  sent  for,  until  two  o'clock ;  this  time  she 
employs  in  reading,  writing,  and  thinking ;  for  she 
sits,  as  I  have  been  told  by  her  maid,  (who  does 
not  incommode  her  by  coming  into  her  room,)  for 
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hours  together  quite  absorbed.  This,  when  peo- 
ple can  achieve  it,  is  the  only  method  to  be  wise ; 
because  most  people  read  more  than  they  can  di- 
gest. She  told  upon  this  head  an  anecdote  of  the 
famous  Hobbes,  the  philosopher  of  Malmesbury, 
who  used  to  sit  for  hours  meditating.  Some  one 
of  his  friends  said  to  him :  "  Hobbes,  you  do  not 
read  much ;  you  have  never  read  so  much  as  such 
an  one."  "  I  know  that,"  he  replied  ;  "  if  I  had  I 
should  have  been  as  great  a  fool  as  he  is !"  Miss 
de  Vere  is  delighted  with  this  anecdote.  She 
says  of  herself,  "  I  know  books  more  than  I  have 
read  them."  The  fact  is,  she  is  acquainted  with 
the  whole  circle  of  literature,  and  above  all  of 
philosophical  opinions.  She  has  had  the  wonder- 
ful advantage  of  the  conversation  of  the  learned 
men  in  Italy,  and  of  many  deep  thinking  Ger- 
mans :  so  that  when  she  opens  a  book,  which  she 
always  does  in  the  middle,  then  goes  to  the  end, 
she  knows  its  drift.  She  says,  this  man  can  teach 
me  nothing ;  or,  let  us  see,  we  may  get  something 
out  of  him  yet.  When  a  book  is  good,  she 
scribbles  all  over  its  margins,  notes,  such  as 
"  good,"  "  excellent,"  "  nonsense."  She  likes 
strong  writing,  for  she  says  that  it  is  the  mirror 
of  the  soul.     In  works  of  fancy,  she  loves  great 
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pathos,  and  the  novels  that  she  gives  the  decided 
preference  to  are,  Rousseau's  Nouvelle  Heloi'se, 
and  Clarissa  Harlowe.  She  says,  I  can  never  be 
tired  reading  them — the  soul  speaks  in  every  line. 
Whereas  your  modern  novels,  no  matter  by  whom, 
put  me  to  sleep  in  five  minutes.  We  have  no  oc- 
casion now,  she  adds,  to  go  to  apothecaries  for 
poppy  juice  or  laudanum,  the  booksellers  furnish 
us  sufficiently  of  these  drugs.  She  says  that  the 
highest  sphere  a  human  being  could  be  elevated 
to,  would  be  a  beautiful  Italian  woman,  who  was 
an  improvisatrice  of  the  first  order.  Conceive,  she 
adds,  the  most  beautiful  of  God's  creation  exer- 
cising the  highest  efforts  of  genius,  pouring  forth 
spontaneous  verse,  accompanied  with  all  the  com- 
bination of  graceful  action,  and  a  musical  sonorous 
voice  :  view  her  raising  the  storm  of  the  passions, 
then  lulling  them — not  by  sound,  like  a  singer, 
but  in  harmonious  sense — such  a  creature  (I  know 
not  what  to  term  her)  must  be  worshipped  like  a 
divinity.  She  hardly  ever  looks  into  a  Review  or 
Magazine,  unless  it  is  with  regard  to  some  work 
that  she  is  interested  in ;  for  she  calls  Reviews 
literary  special  pleading.  She  views  history  with 
great  distrust,  and  frequently  disbelieves  its  facts, 
and  always  its  colouring.     This  makes  her  very 
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curious  about  what  she  calls  positive  documents, 
such  as,  old  letters  never  intended  for  publication, 
wills,  deeds,  acts  of  parliament,  records  of  trials. 
Here  you  have  real  history,  not  indeed  such  as 
that  agreeable  romance  writer  David  Hume  gives 
us,  who  has  written  a  libel  upon  the  spirit  of  Eng- 
lish liberty.  History,  she  continued,  generally 
lies  like  an  epitaph.  Having  for  six  years  lived 
with  the  best  old  authors,  she  ridicules  much  the 
belles-lettres  of  the  present  day.  She  says. 
Oh !  Hannah,  were  I  to  publish  my  opinions  I 
should  shock  all  the  criticising  chamber-maids, 
who  now-a-days  are  a  great  prop  to  belles-let- 
tres. For  our  modern  poetry  is  something  be- 
tween mock  heroic  and  ballad  singing.  We  have 
skin-deep  philosophers,  who  never  condescend  to 
reach  the  heights,  or  fathom  the  depths,  either  of 
human  intellect  or  the  human  heart — system-mon- 
gers of  all  sorts,  who  pour  forth  their  dull,  vapid, 
and  malignant  conceits,  and  think  it  sense  and 
satire.  To  use  a  cant  phrase,  this  is  the  age  of 
the  shabby-genteel.  In  letters,  as  well  as  in  every 
thing  else,  our  ancestors  were  either  learned  or 
ignorant.  Hence  a  strong  Hght  and  shade  in  so- 
ciety ;  hence  good  authors  wrote  for  the  learned, 
now  they  write  for  the  unlearned.     They  take 
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care  that  their  books  must  sell,  therefore  they 
sail,  like  the  captain  of  a  convoy,  with  the  last 
ship,  and  then  they  trim  their  sails  to  the  scant- 
ling of  wise  hair-dressers,  and,  as  I  said,  criticising 
chamber-maids.  Here  is  a  receipt  for  a  modern 
book  :  take  up  one  side  or  the  other,  tory  or  whig 
— assert  authority  or  freedom — analyse  neither — 
keep  clear  as  possible  of  common  sense — use  a 
great  many  full-mouthed  words — coin  many  new 
ones — confuse  as  much  as  possible  common-place 
ideas,  then  they  become  profound — polish  them 
into  involved  unmeaning  sentences,  in  which  there 
are  six  times  as  many  words  as  are  necessary — 
affect  great  candour — be  very  mawkish,  that  is 
good  taste — keep  clear  of  the  fangs  of  the  attor- 
ney-general— but  tell  as  many  Hes  as  possible, 
and  whisper  away  people's  reputation,  then  you 
are  a  popular  writer,  and  may  aspire  to  be  the 
hero  or  heroine  of  reading-rooms.  She  added, 
this  is  the  most  unhappy  period  for  good  litera- 
ture. In  less  general  reading  times,  good  works 
alone  came  out,  and  when  the  present  age  shall 
have  passed  away,  and  a  better  age  may  arise, 
such  as  the  age  of  Pericles  at  Athens,  and  Augus- 
tus at  Rome,  and  the  Medici  in  Italy,  then  fine 
taste  will  be  restored :  but  at  present  a  mass  of 
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unlearned  readers  make  unlearned  writers.  When 
therefore  the  reader  will  be  more  learned  and 
prejudices  banished,  the  star  of  truth  and  good 
taste  will  beam  again;  at  present,  every  thing 
is  done  to  spoil  taste,  and  undermine  truth. 

It  is  extremely  distressing  to  feel  the  prejudices 
that  still  exist,  and  that  lock  up  the  human  mind ; 
and  how  terrified  persons  of  all  classes  are  at  any 
attempt  to  analyse.  She  added — "  The  great, 
the  learned  Cuvier  has  even  given  offence,  because 
he  has  endeavoured  to  explain  the  theory  of  the 
earth.  How  should  this  be  otherwise,  when  large 
classes  of  every  community  are  paid  to  sustain  ig- 
norance, and  prejudice,  and  error;  and  your  fa- 
shionable booksellers  tremble  if  an  author  brings 
them  a  work  of  the  least  philosophy  ?  At  that 
word  they  stare  and  start,  as  if  they  saw  a  ghost ! 
Oh !  sir,  it  will  not  sell — We  cannot  venture  to 
pubhsh  it — Sir,  what  will  such  a  society  say  ? — 
What  will  they  do  ?  Whilst  every  sort  of  trash 
that  can  render  mankind  frivolous,  prejudiced,  and 
put  him  off  the  scent  of  truth,  finds  a  ready  sale — 
because  we  are  flies,  and  the  spiders  are  weaving 
their  webs  to  catch  us — and  the  public  press  is  a 
great  web.  No  commodity  so  rare  as  truth — 
none  that  requires   so  much   courage  to  assert. 
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In  conversation  she  finds  out  in  an  instant,  what 
a  person  can  aiiord  to  give  her — she  probes  them 
to  the  quick  at  once ;  and  tears,  as  it  were,  from 
their  heads,  all  the  information  or  wisdom  that 
they  possess.  If  they  are  worth  cultivating  she 
continues,  but  if  not,  she  says,  I  got  to  the  bot- 
tom of  such  a  one  in  an  hour,  or  in  two,  or  in  a 
day.  Of  another  she  says,  such  a  one  will  go  a 
great  way  as  far  as  they  are  driven.  When  she 
has  approved  of  the  talents  of  any  person,  she 
says,  they  ought  to  belong  to  the  public.  She 
instances  Moore — she  exclaims,  Oh !  he  is  a  real 
patriot,  because  his  every  thought  bears  upon  his 
unhappy  country — he  makes  love-sonnets  subser- 
vient to  patriotism.  The  Irish  Melodies  have 
done  much  to  create  a  sympathy  for  Ireland :  he 
is  a  troubadour,  and  sings  his  country's  wrongs ; 
and  he  can  do  that  well,  for  he  has  the  pro- 
perty of  a  bee — the  honey — and  thestitig.  It  is  a 
sort  of  crime  for  such  pens  to  keep  in  the  back 
ground  through  laziness  or  false  modesty.  Her 
deportment  and  feelings  are  highly  aristocratic, 
but  her  principles  are  liberal  in  the  extreme. 
Her  detestation  of  hypocrisy  exceeds  that  of 
Dean  Swift.  She  says,  with  Lord  Bacon,  that  it 
were  better   to  establish  atheism  in  a  state  by 
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authority,  than  superstition;  for,  however  absurd, 
it  is  not  so  mischievous  to  a  community  to  deny 
God,  as  to  degrade  him ;  because,  in  so  doing, 
we  degrade  oursehes,  and  make  him  a  party  to 
our  own  crimes  and  foUies.  I  cannot  follow  her 
in  her  philosophy,  but  I  will  give  you  a  sample  of 
her  mode  of  reasoning  by  and  bye.  She  fre- 
quents no  religious  w^orship  either  at  church  or 
in  the  house.  I  ventured  to  tell  her  this  had 
caused  a  scandal,  particularly  as  the  church  is  so 
near  the  house  :  she  answered  :  "  Is  not  my  hfe 
one  of  meditation  and  reasoning  ?  Do  you  be- 
lieve a  person  to  be  in  deeper  grief  because  he 
howls  about  the  house,  and  tells  every  one  of  his 
losses  ;  or  another  to  be  in  love,  who  would  make 
all  the  world  a  party  to  it  ?  My  religion  is  the 
intensity  of  inward  feeling,  which  I  will  not  con- 
descend to  communicate  with  the  world.  Urge 
me  no  more  upon  this  point,  if  you  cannot  give 
me  instruction — if  you  cannot  give  me  lights  that 
I  have  not  yet  received — I  am  no  hypocrite,  I  do 
not  vvish  to  appear  better  or  worse,  or  otherwise 
than  what  I  am.  Outward  worship  is  not  in  har- 
mony with  my  inward  meditations.  I  am  neither 
inveigled  by  dogmas  nor  awed  by  forms.  When 
I  find  those  who  have  thought  deeper  than  my- 
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self,  to  them  I  ivill  listen.  If  my  religious  opinions 
are  to  be  classed,  they  belong  to  the  Quietists. 
Milton  was  one  ;  so  I  apprehend  Fenelon  to  have 
been — Bishops  Berl^ley  and  Butler,  and  a  splen- 
did train  of  philosophers ;  they  might,  profes- 
sionally, some  of  them  have  been  obliged  to  give 
into  forms,  but  I  am  not ;  therefore  I  think  with 
them,  and  trouble  myself  no  more  about  the  forms 
that  mankind  have  instituted.  The  world  has  a 
right  to  look  out  for  a  speck  in  my  morals,  for 
there  I  interfere  with  it,  and  I  exist  then  in  the 
social  sphere.  But  they  have  no  right  with  my 
religion,  because  it  is  in  the  sphere  of  meditation. 
Morals  are  the  laws  of  reaHsm,  and  meditation 
the  sphere  of  idealism."  She  added,  "  all  other 
times  may  be  called  innocent  times,  compared  to 
these ;  the  greatest  speculations  are  afloat  in  the 
public  mind.  Never  were  there  such  efforts  mak- 
ing to  throw  back  the  human  mind  into  darkness 
and  prejudice — to  cut  up  freedom  by  the  roots, 
and  to  establish  tyranny  upon  system — aye,  syste- 
matic tyranny !  The  supporters  of  it  exert  them- 
selves with  great  ability.  We  must,"  she  added, 
"  meet  them  with  equal  abiUty.  But  we  fight  in 
an  invincible  cause,  that  of  truth,  and  we  must 
gain  the  day  ultimately.     By  means  of  our  sex," 
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she  exclaimed,  "  superstition  and  tyranny  have 
been  fostered  and  encouraged,  because  we  are 
the  domestic  vessels,  and  we  form  the  reservoir 
of  these  odious  principles.  They  are  thus  set- 
tled down  in  families — authority — bhnd  authority 
comes  down  with  double  force  upon  women. 
The  priesthood  in  every  age  have  addressed  them- 
selves to  women.  By  our  means  taste  is  spoiled 
and  truth  undermined.  If  a  book  contains  the 
least  analysis,  oh !  that  is  not  a  fit  book  for  wo- 
men !  If  a  work  of  fancy  has  high  sentiments  in 
it,  keep  it  out  of  the  way  of  w^omen,  there  is  too 
much  exaltation  in  it.  With  your  formalists  the 
synthesis  of  virtue  in  women  is  dullness,  igno- 
rance and  prejudice.  Oh,  divine  virtue!"  she 
exclaimed,  "  how  long  will  it  be  necessary  to  en- 
velop thy  sacred  form  in  mystic  darkness !  Is 
the  human  heart  when  exalted,  when  opened, 
when  made  the  receptacle  of  great,  generous,  and 
noble  sentiments,  to  be  conceived  then  open  only 
to  mischief  ?  Oh,  generous  and  enlarged  souls ! 
wherever  you  are,  pursue  virtue  through  the 
path  of  intelhgence  and  sentiment.  The  tyrants 
of  the  mind,  like  those  of  the  body,  wish  to 
plunge  us  into  a  state  that  never  existed ;  for  the 
ever  blest  middle  ages  teemed  with  learning,  and 
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those  before  them  gUttered  with  bright  chivahy. 
But  now  authority  puts  its  seal  upon  one,  and 
it  blurs  the  other.  No  system  can  be  called 
learned  that  is  not  ascertained  by  the  strictest 
analysis. 

As  there  is  no  speculation  above  her  reach, 
so  there  is  no  practice  below  her  knowledge.  In 
one  afternoon  she  made  herself  acquainted  with 
the  whole  economy  of  a  dairy,  equal  to  those 
who  had  been  employed  for  years  in  that  con- 
cern. Such  are  the  subtile  and  rapid  ana- 
lysing powers  of  her  mind.  Every  thing  she 
sees — its  principles  —  its  component  parts — its 
aim — are  immediately  classed  and  arranged. 

I  will  now  give  you  a  specimen  of  her  reasoning 
faculties.  My  father,  who,  as  you  know,  is  a  phy- 
sician, and  as  a  professional  man,  of  course  brings 
his  trade  uppermost  on  all  occasions,  making  good 
the  story  in  the  spelling-book  of  the  town  fearing  a 
siege,  gives  much  into  what  is  called  materialism. 
He  is  always  talking  of  organised  life,  the  organic 
principles  of  life.  As  soon  as  my  father,  the  other 
evening,  ceased  to  be  technical,  he  began  to  floun- 
der, and  soon  got  out  of  his  depth.  He  quoted  the 
System  of  Nature  by  the  Baron  de  Holbach.  Miss 
'  de  Vere  said :  Well !  a  dull,  vile  book,  that  has  not 
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common  sense  on  it.  Go  on.  He  then  talked  of 
experience.  In  short,  when  he  once  got  clear  of  his 
profession,  he  got,  as  all  professional  men  do,  into  a 
mass  of  contradiction:  because  people,  who  have 
been  accustomed  to  use  a  microscope  all  their  lives, 
cannot  take  a  painter's  view  of  an  extended  land- 
scape. As  soon  as  he  had  finished,  our  heroine 
threw  her  bonnet  on  the  floor  with  a  great  air  of 
contempt,  saying :  There,  doctor,  there  is  one  of 
the  flimsiest  structures  of  human  art;  and  St. 
Paul's  cathedral  is  one  of  the  grandest,  and  yet 
both  of  them  have  more  of  spiritualism  in  them 
than  of  materialism.  Aye,  for  their  forms  were 
both  produced,  the  one  by  Sir  Christopher 
Wren's  and  the  other  by  the  milliner's  wits.  Had 
it  not  been  for  their  inventive  faculties,  their  ori- 
ginal elements  would  have  remained  as  they  were, 
nor  would  they  have  assumed  their  present  forms. 
Be  so  good,  doctor,  to  tell  me  if  every  object,  or 
thing,  or  being,  or  phenomenon,  as  the  Greeks 
denominated  appearances,  have  not  two  forms, 
the  subjective  and  the  objective  ;*  that  is,  the  in- 

*  Subjective,  in  philosophical  phraseology,  means — belong- 
ing to  a  subject ;  objective — belonging  to  an  object :  hence 
the  subjective  of  her  bonnet  was  the  mode,  fashion,  and  inten- 
tion ;  the  objective,  its  outward  form.     Thus  of  every  thing.  , 
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tentionalform,  (the  mode)  and  tJie  material  form. 
Which  is  the  substantive  form  ?  Be  so  good  as  to 
inform  me,  as  the  metaphysicians  say,  which  of 
the  two  forms  is  a  priori  or  a  posteriori :  that  is, 
which  of  the  forms  is  the  original,  which  the  ante- 
cedent form,  and  the  subsequent  form.  I  rather 
think  that  the  a  priori  form,  the  antecedent  form  of 
St.  Paul's  cathedral,  was  in  the  head  of  Sir  Chris- 
topher Wren  ;  so  was  the  antecedent  form  of  my 
bonnet  in  the  head  of  my  milliner.  Then  they 
might  have  appeared  in  the  shape  of  a  model  or 
plan  upon  paper  cut  out,  or  traced  with  a  pencil ; 
then  we  come  at  last  to  their  material  forms.  But 
you  materialists  put  the  cart  before  the  horse, 
which  is  to  deny  intention,  which  is  to  deny  the 
subjective  forms,  which  is  to  make  the  objective 
a  priori,  which  is  an  absurdity.  Take  now  the 
materials  of  St.  Paul's  and  my  bonnet  to  pieces, 
and  see  to  what  an  infinity  of  forms  they  may  be 
reduced ;  analyse  all  their  component  parts,  the 
workmanship  required  in  their  component  parts, 
and  in  the  tools  employed  ;  and  see  in  them  the 
whole  circle  of  arts,  science,  and  all  the  construc- 
tive mechanical  power  of  the  human  mind ;  all  of 
which  are  a  priori,  all  of  which  belong  to  the  sub- 
jective, and  then  you  tell  me  that  there  is  only  the 
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objective,  that  is,  the  material  form.  Pray,  doc- 
tor, what  keeps  this  globe  together,  upon  which 
we  now  stand — its  subjective  form  ?  What  pre- 
vents all  its  component  parts  from  dissolving,  or 
the  atoms  from  scattering  ?  Is  the  principle  of 
adhesion  of  all  bodies  then  not  an  intentional  prin- 
ciple, an  a  priori  principle  ?  Where  exists  the 
principle  of  impulse,  if  it  be  not  an  a  priori  princi- 
ple? Excuse  me,  I  do  not  believe  one  word  in  the 
Newtonian  system,  except  a  posteriori ;  not  one 
word  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton's  being  able  to  make  out 
his  system  a  priori :  his  centripetal  and  centrifugal 
force  are  mere  a  posteriori  demonstrations — de- 
monstrations after  experience ;  and  he  has  failed  in 
establishing  any  a  priori  principle.  Newton  tells 
us  that  the  planets  revolve  round  a  given  centre. 
This  leaves  the  grand  question  of  imjndse  alone. 
Pietro  Perruvini  at  Florence  shewed  me  his  view 
of  system,  which  he  deduced  from  the  Pytha- 
gorean curve  and  straight  line.  The  first  re- 
fers to  part  of  the  universe,  the  other  to  the 
entire  universe.  Therefore  movement  must  be  in 
a  circle,  to  prevent  dislocation,  for  there  is  no 
essential  dislocation  in  the  universe.  Impulse 
moves  in  a  circle.  But  I  throw  down  the  gauntlet 
and  say,  that  both  Newton's  and  Locke's  systems 
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are  too  much  after  experience,  and  when  examined 
seem  to  pass  over  the  subjective  or  intentional 
form,  by  referring  all  to  the  experimental  and  ob- 
jective form.  In  every  view  of  every  object  within 
nature,  and  without  nature,  there  is  a  synthetic  prin- 
ciple of  vitality  and  movement,  which  we  must  ad- 
mit, a  priori.  This  we  are  bound  to  do,  and  which 
our  little  vanity  revolts  against.  This  constitutes 
philosophical  free-will.  Impulse,  then,  I  have  no 
objection  to  trace  after  the  manner  of  the  experi- 
mental philosophers,  as  the  eifect  of  this  priori 
principle.  What  then  do  our  researches  amount  to? 
We  can  account  then  only  for  appearances.  We 
are  reduced  first  to  feel,  and  then  avow  these 
principles.  Which  then  is  first  in  order,  senti- 
ment or  knowledge  ?  But  I  am  getting  too  ab- 
struse for  you  all,  she  said,  though  I  must  add 
that  the  systems  of  Locke  and  Newton,  being  both 
empyrical  systems,  that  is,  drawn  purely  from  ex- 
perience, have  done  much  harm  to  real  philoso- 
phy, as  much  as  they  have  tended  to  the  denial 
of  intention.  They  have  seconded  the  absurd 
system  of  the  materialists.  Indeed  Locke  is  the 
founder  of  that  school.  Kant  has  restored  moral 
science  to  true  dignity  and  power. 

You  will  conceive  this  singular  doctrine  for  a 
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woman  to  dilate  upon.  Not  at  all.  There  is  no- 
thing more  difficult  in  all  this  than  in  learning  a 
game  of  cards,  or  a  riddle,  or  a  puzzle.  I  never 
could  do  the  one  or  the  other.  Women  are  cal- 
culated to  be  the  best  metaphysicians,  because 
their  wits  are  more  subtle  :  they  are  quicker  than 
men.  Do  they  not  occupy  themselves  more  than 
men  about  religion?  That  is  a  proof  of  it;  for 
rehgion  is  the  height  of  metaphysics.  This 
proves  that  they  love  to  dwell  upon  difficult  and 
abstruse  subjects.  What  is  more  difficult  than  to 
fathom  characters — to  dissect  their  acquaintance  ? 
Have  they  not  this  faculty  to  perfection  ?  How 
a  woman  in  society  will  combine  and  plan,  when 
she  has  an  object  in  so  doing  !  When  they  med- 
dle in  politics,  (which  they  all  will  do  secretly) 
they  take  the  lead.  But  the  strongest  proof  that 
women  are  naturally  metaphysical  is,  that  they 
seldom  or  never  are  materialists,  though  married 
or  living  with  such ;  because  they  have  not  pa- 
tience to  trace  things  after  experience  or  appear- 
ances, but  they  are  rapid  in  logic  and  in  the  art  of 
deduction :  and,  as  their  sensations  are  stronger 
and  more  refined,  all  that  relates  to  ideahsm  finds 
a  place  quicker  with  them.  But  it  has  been  the  ob- 
ject and  interest  of  men,  to  keep  them  away  from 
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these  studies,  lest  they  should  have  too  much 
power :  as  it  is,  they  are  in  the  narrow  sphere,  in 
which  they  move,  as  to  these  matters,  (that  is,  once 
a  week  going  to  church,  and  the  religious  books 
that  fall  in  their  way,)  much  better  critics  than 
men,  particularly  as  to  sermons.  Judge  then, 
if  they  were  thrown  into  the  sphere  of  moral  phi- 
losophy— if  they  could  read  Kant,  how  acute  they 
would  be !  In  truth  they  would  acquire  too  much 
power.  I  will  tell  you  a  secret.  Doctor.  The 
secret  road  to  power  lies  through  metaphysics. 
A  metaphysician  governs,  without  others  being 
aware  of  it,  every  one  who  approaches  him,  be- 
cause he  knows  the  human  heart — all  its  secret 
turnings  and  windings,  and  because  he  has  the 
key  of  it.  Now,  if  women,  to  their  fascinating 
qualities,  to  their  physical  power  of  pleasing, 
added  that  of  the  theoretical  knowledge  of  man, 
and  exerted  to  the  height  their  intelligence,  they 
would  be  too  powerful.  They,  then,  have  ever 
been  kept  under,  and  been  taught  to  consider 
themselves  as  subordinate  beings.  To  me,  there 
appears  to  be  two  final  causes  or  objects  arising 
from  all  our  meditations.  First,  that  the  final  cause 
of  religion  should  be  charity,  and  that  the  final 
cause  oilaw  should  he  justice;  but  when  we  ana- 
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lyse  most  forms  of  religions,  and  most  forms  of 
law,  we  discover  that  they  lead  to  the  direct  re- 
verse of  these  objects.  No  system,  then,  should 
escape  our  analysis.  Let  us  dissolve  every  thing 
in  the  crucible  of  our  understanding,  and  ask 
ourselves  if  it  accomplishes  its  true  objects.  Every 
principle  of  action,  every  form  and  quality  should 
be  sifted,  examined,  taken  to  pieces,  and  put  toge- 
ther again.  Then  we  may  be  able  to  discover 
inconsistencies,  (and  why  should  not  women  be 
able  to  do  this  r)  they  would  give  a  new  form  to 
society — they  would  neutralize  the  selfishness  of 
men — they  would  give  generosity  to  sentiment, 
and  effect  to  intelligence ;  prejudices  would  soon 
vanish — a  chastened  liberty  would  reign  triumph- 
ant. I  ask,  would  not  the  virtue — the  dignity — 
the  happiness  of  the  human  race  be  increased  ? 
Such  a  scheme  would  meet  its  opponents  in  the 
servile  slaves  of  blind  prejudices  and  arrogant 
authority.  By  means  of  women  error  is  propa- 
gated and  sustained ;  by  means  of  women  it  must 
be  eradicated.  She  concluded  with  this  appeal. 
"And  now,  hail  to  thy  memory,  oh!  immortal 
Emanuel  Kant,  who,  in  thy  Critic  of  Pure  Reason, 
hast  fixed  upon  the  most  unerring  basis  the  real 
knowledge  of  the  human  mind:    who  hast  chased 
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away  the  dark  clouds  which  the  ignorance,  the 
pride,  the  folly,  the  selfishness  of  ages  had  enve- 
loped that  great  science  in ;  who  alone  hast  taught 
us,  rationally, — God,  the  soul,  and  immortality ; 
who  art  the  true  legislator  of  the  code  of  moral  laws 
— alone  the  assertor  of  true  free-will;  who  hast 
caused  us  to  escape  from  our  prison  house  of  space 
and  time,  into  which  other  systems  would  fain 
thrust  us,  even  in  their  paradoxical  immortality ; 
who  hast  made  the  path  of  light  as  plain  to  the 
child  as  its  alphabet ;  who,  if  thy  divine  commu- 
nication was  received  universally,  would  shed  the 
light  of  reason  as  universally  upon  our  heads  as  the 
light  of  the  sun,  by  banishing  profane  error — would 
repeal  half  the  code  of  political  and  civil  laws,  and 
unite  mankind  closer  to  the  divinity.  Hail !  sons 
of  Germany  I  pioneers  of  science,  proceed  ;  you 
will  trace  a  magnificent  causeway  through  the  dark 
forest  of  erroneous  opinions.  We  shall  be  no 
more  bewildered  and  lost  in  exploring  our 
path,  nor  torn  by  the  thorns  and  brambles  of 
litigations,  and  controversial  error.  Kant  has 
opened  the  road.  The  immortal  Kant  leads  us 
to  the  temple  of  pure  reason : — its  dome  is  sup- 
ported by  the  Corinthian  pillars  of  liberty,  justice, 
and  humanity !— its  foundation  is  truth! — on  the 
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rock  of  truth  it  is  built ! !  1"  She  went  rapidly  on. 
"  My  priori  principle  is  the  vital  principle  abso- 
lute ;  then  I  deduce  adhesion  and  impulse.  Here 
is  my  system  of  philosophy.  And  all  this  comes 
into  my  brain  perfectly  easy,  because  I  am  as- 
tounded by  no  great  name — because  I  am  over- 
whelmed by  no  authority — because  I  am  no  re- 
specter of  opinions,  unless  they  carry  the  conviction 
of  truth  with  them — and  because,  when  very 
young,  I  was  always  accustomed  to  analyse ;  and 
if  I  held  a  candle  in  my  hand,  I  looked  to  its  com- 
ponent parts — how  it  was  put  together — what  put 
it  together — what  ignited  it :  because  I  have  ever 
separated  qualities  of  things  from  things  them- 
selves ;  and  because  I  gage  every  thing  by  the  two 
forms,  the  subjective  and  the  objective ;  which 
leads  me  to  look  upon  outward  appearances  to  be  all 
subject  to  these  two  forms.  Now,  when  to  these 
reasons  I  add,  that  these  objective  forms  we  view 
in  ourselves,  that  is  to  say,  they  are  reflected  in 
us,  and  that  it  is  our  sensations  that  give  them 
their  forms ;  because  a  blind  man  can  have  no 
idea  of  colour,  therefore  the  colour  is  not  in  itself 
but  in  the  eye  of  the  beholder.  When  I  say  this 
I  am  still  more  impressed  with  the  truth  of  this 
system,  that  the  objective  is   the  only  visible  and 
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tangible  demonstration  of  the  subjective ;  that  the 
subjective  is  the  principle  a  joWoW ;  and  that  I  agree 
with  Kant,  the  immortal  Kant,  that  the  laws  of  Na- 
ture are  alone  to  be  found  in  the  human  mind .  Now, 
Doctor,  I  have  finished."  My  father,  astounded 
by  her  science,  got  out  of  the  scrape  with  great 
compliments,  and  saying  that  she  should  fill  the 
Professor's  chair  of  moral  philosophy  at  Edin- 
burgh, from  whence  the  Aurora  Borealis,  or  the 
great  Northern  lights  shed  their  influence,  even 
over  the  more  dark  southern  atmosphere  of 
London. 

This  long  letter  must,  I  fear,  have  wearied  your 
attention.  I  took  down  word  for  word  what  fell 
from  her  lips ;  and  though  neither  I  nor  you,  I 
fancy,  can  well  understand  it,  I  beg  you  will  shew 
it  to  some  of  your  wits  and  learned  people,  and 
pray  tell  me  if  they  can,  and  what  remarks  they 
make.  I  must  say  that  she  is  rather  positive  and 
dogmatical.  She  thinks  she  is  sure  of  her  princi- 
ples, and  pronounces  them  with  great  authority. 
At  all  events,  my  father  remarks,  that  she  has  a 
most  provoking  method  of  argumentation,  which 
is  to  get  unfortunate  persons  upon  the  horns  of  a 
dilemma,  and  then  they  stick.  Like  all  deep 
thinkers,  having  already  gone  through  the  pro- 
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cess  of  a  detailed  argument  in  her  own  mind,  she 
leaves  out  the  intermediate  hnk  of  the  chain,  and 
comes  directly  home  from  the  premises  to  the  con- 
clusion, which  she  does  with  startling  effect.  My 
father  says  that  her  system  is  bold  and  simple,  and 
that  she  handles  it  with  great  effect.  She  has 
an  utter  contempt  for  what  are  called  received  opin- 
ions, and  sneers  at  authority,  which  she  says  may 
do  in  fashion,  but  is  very  pitiful  in  matters  of 
science. 

Adieu!    my  dear    Jannet — All    learning    and 
science  will  soon  get  into  our  hands. 

Your's  truly, 

Hannah  M'Laurin. 
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SIR  A.  ATHERSTONE  TO  MRS.  B.  BELMONT. 

Paris,  May  5th. 

Sir  Reginald  Lascy's  arrival,  and  the  letter 
of  introduction  which  you  have  sent  by  him, 
require  from  me  my  sincere  thanks  for  so  agree- 
able an  acquaintance,  although  your  long  silence 
deserves  from  me  any  thing  but  compliment  or 
approbation. 

What,  Mrs.  Belmont  in  the  country  in  the 
month  of  May  !  Heavens  above,  what  is  to  be- 
come of  Kensington  Gardens? — what  of  the 
opera  ? — what  of  assemblies  ?  Mrs.  Belmont,  the 
interessante,  the  joyeuse  absent  from  London 
during  the  most  brilHant  season !  So,  this  is  a 
sacrifice  to  sentiment?  You  who  have  so  fine 
a  taste,  and  who  understand  so  well  a  London 
life,  and  all  its  intricacies  and  mysteries,  know 
that  it  is  in  spring  that  the  grand  effect  is  to 
be  made.  Then  all  the  resources  of  renovated 
looks,  recruited  in  the  country,  assisted  with  the 
brilliancy  of  the  toilet,  which  is  then  to  shine 
in  all  its  splendour.     First,  in  the  grand  Bazars 
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of  beauty  and  dress,  where  the  eyes  are  only  to 
be  feasted; — assembUes,  where  looks  alone  are 
to  be  interpreted — the  haughty,  the  disdainful, 
the  more  complacent,  the  tender,  the  interesting, 
the  doubtful,  or  the  horrid  indifferent.  These 
are  the  only  exertions  of  intellect,  in  these  daz- 
hng  tuhp  beds.  Next  comes  Kensington  Gar- 
dens, more  tender,  more  interesting,  because  more 
certain  and  determinate  in  its  object  of  meeting; 
more  intellectual,  because  more  conversation — 
the  figure  seen  in  motion,  without  the  overpow- 
ering blaze  and  glitter  of  the  mirth  wanting  vi- 
gils of  midnight.  Then  comes  the  Opera,  the 
temple  of  soft  whispers  and  suppressed  sighs ^ 
and  melting  looks.  As  the  season  advances,  and 
the  brilliant  revels  have  made  some  inroads  into 
the  elasticity  of  spirits,  and  the  blooming  fresh- 
ness of  complexions  ;  the  more  contracted  meet- 
ings of  smaller  coteries  give  repose  to  the  hur- 
ried feelings  of  angry  emulation;  and  by  this 
period,  more  confidence  on  the  one  part,  and 
more  docility  on  the  other,  have  placed  the 
haughty  belles  and  the  timid  swains  upon  a  foot- 
ing of  less  formal  restraint.  Then  comes  the 
period — if  we  can  prolong  the  blissful  stay  of  a 
deeper  interest !     This  is  my  beau-ideal  of  Lon- 
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don — its  environs  in  the  morning — the  smaller 
theatres  in  the  evening — the  prolonged  supper,  the 
secret  and  mystical  windings  and  turns.  Oh,  let 
me  forget  these  happy  days  !  And  will  you  aban- 
don all  this,  my  dear  Mrs.  Belmont;  you  who 
should  shine  as  the  high  priestess  in  this  temple 
of  graceful  pleasure ;  you,  whose  fine  taste  en- 
ables you  to  languish  out  whole  seasons  without 
the  fear  of  any  dangerous  excitement,  the  grand 
object  of  commanding  and  ambitious  belles — Will 
you,  I  ask,  abandon  the  high  place  you  kneel 
on,  at  the  altar  of  exclusive  fashion  ?  You,  the 
patroness  of  the  pretty  writers  and  the  small  poets, 
who  pass  your  judgment  with  solemn  air  upon 
all  the  eloquent  nonsense  that  wastes  so  much 
paper;  who  sat  as  moderator  upon  the  angry 
dulness  of  party  politics;  whose  circumscribed 
range  causes  their  votaries  to  fret  and  fume  more 
intensely  from  their  kindred  and  mutual  disap- 
pointment, bereft  of  general  esteem,  and  often 
notice — Will  you  abandon  the  patronage  of  the 
little  writers : 

"  Of  bards  like  these,  who  neither  sing  nor  say, 
Grave  without  thought,  and  without  feeling  gay ; 
Whose  numbers  in  one  even  tenor  flow, 
Attuned  to  sorrow  and  attuned  to  woe. 

For  bards  like  these  a  wreath  shall bring, 

Lined  with  the  softest  down  of  Follv's  wing. 
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But  enough  of  trifling.  Sir  Reginald  is  no  trifler. 
He  pays  his  court  to  the  Countess  of  Rocca  St. 
Cacciano,  who  is  here  called  la  belle  Italienne. 
Her  story  is  told  in  extraordinary  various  ways. 
Some  say  that  her  husband  is  in  prison ;  others, 
that  he  has  been  executed ;  others  maintain  that 
she  has  no  husband  at  all ;  that  she  is  a  mere 
adventurer,  and  has  trumped  up  a  story,  and  lives 
retired  to  create  an  interest  or  make  money.  In 
short,  the  town  here  is  as  scandalous  and  as  busy, 
and  as  lying  as  any  other  town.  Sir  R.  says 
she  is  delightful.  I  think  from  his  warm  Irish 
enthusiastic  way,  that  he  is  quite  smitten.  In- 
deed he  is  made  of  very  inflammable  materials ; 
and  I  declare,  my  dear  Mrs.  B.,  unlike  other  per- 
sons that  I  know.  A  pretty  woman,  who  has  any 
address,  can  do  with  him  as  she  pleases.  You 
have  told  me  that  he  is  likely  to  marry  your 
niece,  but  that  it  is  not  yet  announced.  Believe 
me,  he  is  not  a  marrying  man ;  indeed,  if  I  am 
to  judge  of  the  way  he  goes  on  here :  but  he 
has  a  rival  with  this  real  or  pretended  Italian 
Countess,  the  Count  de  Montvaliant.  The  latter, 
who  is  grown  decorous  and  frequents  churches, 
met  her  at  St.  Rock,  followed  her  home,  and  has 
scraped  an  acquaintance  with  a  man  they  call 
VOL.  ir.  N 
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her  father.  She  has  a  set  of  Italians  and  Greeks 
and  odd  people  about  her  ;  Sir  R.  knows  them 
all,  but  he  does  not  wish  me  to  get  into  that  so- 
ciety. But  it  is  no  business  of  mine,  I  shall  not 
warn  him  about  Montvaliant's  character;  they 
are  two  fire-eaters,  they  must  make  it  out  be- 
tween themselves.  Montvaliant  has  been  in  Italy, 
and  speaks  bad  Italian  like  a  Frenchman,  and  he 
pretends  to  know  a  great  deal  about  Italian  af- 
fairs ;  so  I  leave  all  that  society  to  themselves. 
I  visit  now  and  then  the  unfortunate  Madame  de 
B.  whom  he  so  scandalously  used.  She  watches 
every  turn  of  Montvaliant,  and  she  told  me  that 
he  visited  this  Italian  lady,  who  appears  to  be 
quite  out  of  general  society.  Notwithstanding 
Madame  de  B.  has  been  betrayed,  and  aban- 
doned, and  ill  treated  in  all  manner  of  ways ;  her 
nephew  killed  by  Montvaliant,  and  separated  from 
her  husband,  she  still  hankers  after  him ;  her 
spies  surround  him;  every  turn  he  takes  she 
knows.  Well !  when  will  you  come  to  London  ? 
If  I  heard  of  you  there,  I  might  be  tempted  to 
come  when  the  press  and  crowd  is  over.  I  hateLon- 
don  in  April  and  May  and  the  beginning  of  June. 
I  have  neither  spirits  nor  physical  force  to  bear 
the  heat ;  the  perpetual  worry  of  the  crowds — 
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the  pushing  and  squeezing,  and  the  dullness  and 
inanity  of  the  whole  scene.  If  you  will  meet  me 
there  in  July  I  will  stay  as  long  as  you  like.  Take 
just  the  end  of  the  Opera — the  little  theatres,  and 
give  us  some  of  your  dehghtful  suppers,  pro- 
longed late  into  the  night,  with  only  persons  who 
are  well  acquainted  with  each  other.  Of  all  ar- 
rangements of  society,  none  exceed  in  delight  our 
small  supper  parties,  particularly  when  all  the 
guests  have  an  interest — quiet,  and  without  a 
glare  of  light,  which  I  detest.  How  charming 
London  is  at  that  period  of  the  year !  I  wish  we 
could  get  the  English  ladies  to  lay  aside  their 
magnificence,  their  state  and  formality,  and  get 
more  into  these  small  parties.  I  have  given  you 
the  hint,  ask  Miss  de  Vere  if  I  am  not  right.  I 
have  often  heard  her  say,  I  have  never  been  rich, 
therefore  I  have  never  been  disgusted  with  so- 
ciety, or  fatigued  by  overwhelming  pleasure.  I 
catch  amusement  where  and  when  it  presents  it- 
self to  me.  That  is  the  reason  why  the  literary 
people  in  all  countries  really  enjoy  life.  They 
are  occupied  all  the  morning ;  they  make  up,  by 
the  elegance  of  their  manners,  their  wit,  and  their 
liveliness,  for  ponderous  magnificence,  and  the 
insipid  dullness  that  accompanies  it.  They  have 
n2 
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good  taste  enough  generally  to  marry  pretty  lively 
women,  who  learn  a  great  deal  from  them.  Their 
manners  are  easy,  their  spirits  are  elastic,  and  I 
assure  you,  Mrs.  Belmont,  if  you  do  not  give  me 
my  little  suppers,  and  my  jaunting  about  with 
you  in  the  morning,  I  shall  abandon  your  society, 
and  live  with  real  authors  and  artists.  Adieu ! 
Believe  me  ever, 

Your's  most  truly, 

A.  Atherstone. 
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MISS  H.  M^LAURIN  TO  JANNET  MACKENZIE. 

JVIanor  House,  May  10th. 

Dear  Jannet, 

These  literary  people  are  most  tiresome. 
There  is  no  getting  any  money  from  them. 
Really  publishers  let  us  worry  our  brains,  and 
write  our  fingers  off,  and  think  it  an  honour  to 
notice  us  sometimes  with  an  obscure  corner  in  a 
magazine,  without  sending  us  a  farthing,  and  if 
they  do,  it  is  a  paltry  sum  doled  out  like  charity. 
We  think  every  one  has  an  opening  in  the  literary 
line — how  erroneous  is  this  notion! — it  is  almost  as 
exclusive,  and  often  more  jealous  than  any  other. 
But  the  universal  system  of  education  will  make  the 
world  so  refined,  that  soon  they  will  not  bear  all  the 
trash  that  is  thrown  upon  them.  A  few  good  books 
will  improve  the  pubhc  taste.  It  is  in  a  half  state 
of  hterature  that  pubhshers  and  booksellers  make 
fortunes.  When  the  public  taste  is  once  fixed, 
people  read  less  and  think  more,  except  amusing 
works  of  pure  imagination.  Miss  de  Vere  says 
that  political  economists  have  run  the  length  of 
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their  tether ;  that  they  begin  to  be  discredited : 
they  swarmed  in  Europe  about  fifty  years 
ago.  Rehgious  inquiry  is  on  foot  now,  and 
will  in  process  be  run  dry — as  we  advance  we 
shall  simplify.  So  it  is  with  language,  she  says ; 
we  condense  and  compress.  By  the  way  I  shall 
drop  literature  to  give  you  a  specimen  of  Miss  de 
Vere's  sentiment,  which  is  something  higher,  for 
I  am  one  of  those  who  rate  the  heart  above  the 
head.  Some  nights  since  we  had  a  long  discus- 
sion upon  the  difference  between  tenderness  and 
feeling.  Miss  de  Vere  held  that  there  was  a 
grand  distinction  between  them.  She  said  ten- 
derness was  selfishness,  and  feeling  disinterested- 
ness. That  in  the  first  case  we  gratified  our- 
selves ;  in  the  second,  others :  one  was  caprice, 
and  the  other  duty.  Her  father  said:  Poh ! 
child,  there  is  no  distinction  between  them ;  they 
are  synonimous.  No,  indeed,  she  replied,  Sir,  if 
you  recollect,  you  yourself  can  afford  a  striking 
illustration  of  my  distinction.  How  so  ?  he  re- 
plied. Do  you  not  recollect,  one  day  at  Gibral- 
tar, when  you  commanded  the  regiment,  you  had 
a  soldier,  whom  you  were  very  fond  of,  tried  for  a 
breach  of  military  duty,  and  though  it  was  his 
first  offence,   and  all  the  officers  interceded  for 
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him,  that  you  had  every  lash  inflicted,  because 
you  said,  you  punished  the  crime,  and  not  the 
man,  to  deter  others ;  and  do  you  not  recol- 
lect how  much  out  of  temper  the  whole  corps 
were ;  and  that  the  same  day  a  soldier,  who  was 
by  no  means  remarkable,  lost  his  wife,  and  was  so 
much  afflicted  that  he  fell  in  a  swoon,  and  you  or- 
dered the  adjutant  to  strike  him  off  duty  for  a 
week,  and  fed  him  in  your  house  that  he  might 
be  alone  and  not  troubled  in  his  great  grief,  and 
all  the  regiment  said  what  a  whimsical  man  you 
were ;  that  you  had  no  feeling  when  duty  or  war 
was  in  question,  and  if  any  misfortune  fell  upon 
any  one  it  brought  tears  into  your  eyes.  Now,  Sir, 
you  have  no  tenderness,  but  most  acute  feelings. 
Here  is  an  illustration  of  my  theory.  Miss  de 
Vere  felt  that  in  the  ardour  of  her  argument  she 
had  forgotten  herself.  The  Major  recollected 
the  loss  of  his  wife,  though  it  took  place  subse- 
quent to  the  anecdote.  He  looked  bewildered — 
strived  to  answer — sobbed — and  retired.  She 
felt  what  she  had  done,  and  a  blush  of  shame 
overspread  her  cheeks. 

We  were  walking  two  evenings  since  near  the 
church :  Mrs.  Belmont,  Miss  de  Vere,  and  my- 
self.    A  young  mason  fell  from  a  scaffold,  and 
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broke  his  leg  shockingly.  Mrs.  Belmont,  who 
had  always  accused  Miss  de  Vere  of  having  no 
tenderness,  as  soon  as  she  saw  the  man  fall, 
screamed,  and  when  she  observed  the  horrid  frac- 
ture, pretended  to  faint,  or  did  in  fact  faint.  Miss 
de  Vere  ran  up,  very  coolly  picked  him  up,  and 
supported  him  against  a  tombstone,  and  cried 
out :  Run,  Hannah,  for  your  father — never  mind 
my  aunt,  sJie  is  not  hurt.  This  will  never  be  for- 
given. My  father  soon  arrived.  Miss  de  Vere, 
with  the  same  coolness,  never  said  a  word,  never 
pitied  him ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  rather  encou- 
raged him,  and  shewed  not  the  least  signs  of 
alarm  or  horror ;  though  I  cannot  describe  to  you 
the  state  of  the  limb,  it  was  so  frightful.  When 
we  came  into  tea,  Mrs.  Belmont  said :  Rosaline, 
you  are  the  most  hard-hearted  creature  in  the 
world.  How  could  you  look  upon  that  dreadful 
fracture  ?  How,  aunt,  was  her  reply,  could  you, 
who  are  so  tender,  oiFer  no  assistance  ? — Oh ! 
child,  I  thought  I  should  have  died  of  it.  I  am 
quite  sick — give  me  my  smelling  salts — I  shall  not 
be  well  for  two  days.  Oh !  the  wretch  !  what  a 
horrid  leg!  how  frightful!  how  disgusting !  Soon 
after  my  father  entered.  Well,  said  Miss  de  Vere, 
How  is  your  patient,  doctor  ?     Very  well,  indeed 
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— I  have  just  amputated  him.  Oh!  gracious 
heaven !  cried  Mrs.  Belmont,  don't  talk  of  it.  I 
have  an  horror  of  you,  doctor — get  out  of  my 
sight — I  can  hear  no  details.  How  I  detest  sur- 
geons !  What  a  nasty  trade ! — nasty  people  and 
nasty  trade!  She  looked  extremely  pale,  and 
was  rather  sick  at  the  stomach.  Miss  de  Vere, 
on  the  contrary,  insisted  upon  hearing  all  about 
it,  whether  the  young  man  betrayed  any  fear  ? 
Very  little,  was  the  reply :  he  is  the  bravest  young 
fellow  I  ever  operated  upon  in  all  my  military 
practice — I  never  saw  one  bear  pain  so  heroically 
— he  hardly  uttered  a  groan.  Oh !  you  monster ! 
cried  Mrs.  Barbara,  and  have  you  really  cut  the 
creature's  leg  off?  Oh  !  that  I  ever  should  wit- 
ness such  things  !  Oh !  doctor,  what  an  horror 
you  are  !  Get  out  of  my  sight,  pray — for  hea- 
ven's sake  don't  talk  any  more  about  it !  Oh ! 
Rosaline,  you  are  a  cannibal — you  would  make  a 
wife  for  a  Mohawk.  Miss  de  Vere,  who  had  been 
perfectly  passive  hitherto,  now  appeared  strongly 
moved.  Her  countenance  flushed  up — her  nos- 
trils distended — and  tears  came  plentifully  into 
her  eyes.  She  took  a  ten-pound  note  out  of  her 
bag  :  there,  doctor,  tell  him,  that  the  young  lady 
of  the  manor-house  sends  him  that ;  not  because 
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he  has  lost  his  leg,  but  because  he  bore  the  loss 
of  it  heroically.  Gracious  God !  cried  Mrs.  Bar- 
bara, worse  and  worse :  Rosaline,  whom  do  you 
mean  to  back  in  the  next  pugilistic  fight  ?  You 
must  be  one  of  the  Fancy.  Here  the  business 
ended.  I  am  bound  to  admire  Miss  de  Vere. 
There  is  no  doubt  but  her  principle  is  good ;  and 
such  things  must  have  a  great  effect.  It  tends  to 
make  the  common  people  bold  and  daring.  This 
anecdote  will  be  talked  of  all  over  the  country, 
and  every  country  girl  will  copy  the  young  lady 
of  the  manor,  and  we  shall  have  the  whole  country 
in  a  state  of  excitement.  I  am  sure  that  the  cou- 
rage of  the  people  of  these  countries  is  much  ex- 
cited by  seeing  the  gentlemen  taking  part  in  manly 
amusements,  tiding  hard,  hunting,  risking  their 
health  and  persons  on  all  occasions,  encouraging 
boxing,  et  cetera.  In  a  political  point  of  view. 
Miss  de  Vere's  conduct  has  been  eminently 
praise-v7orthy,  as  that  single  example  may  make 
many  good  sailors  and  soldiers ;  and  we  know  that 
one  example  is  worth  a  hundred  precepts — that 
is  the  reason  that  sermons  have  so  little  effect.  I 
must  confess  I  did  not  like  the  affectation  of  Mrs. 
Belmont ;  yet  Miss  de  Vere  was  rather  too  heroic 
for  me.     Yet  I  must  tell  you  that  the  day  after. 
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if  I  could  have  had  such  a  feeling  about  her,  it 
has  been  done  away  with,  in  consequence  of  ano- 
ther trait.  A  poor  woman  in  the  village  died  in 
child-birth :  her  husband  was  inconsolable.  Miss 
de  Vere  was  in  low  spirits  for  three  days,  spoke 
most  eloquently  and  feelingly  upon  this  unhappy 
catastrophe.  She  said  it  was  the  cruellest  blow 
of  the  Fates  upon  an  affectionate  husband  that 
could  fall ;  because  it  destroyed  a  woman  in  her 
tenderest  and  most  interesting  destiny.  It  was  a 
sort  of  rebellion  against  the  first  principles  of  na- 
ture. She  has  adopted  the  children,  and  has 
done  every  thing  in  her  power  to  comfort  the 
wretched  man.  Mrs.  Belmont  says,  "  What  a  sin- 
gular creature  Rosahne  is !  Here  is  a  horrid  frac- 
ture, too  shocking  to  think  of,  much  less  to  de- 
scribe ;  Rosaline  looks  on  coolly  for  a  quarter  of 
an  hour,  and  only  rewards  the  unfortunate  wretch, 
to  whom  this  disgusting  accident  happened,  when 
he  shewed  as  little  tenderness  as  herself;  thereby 
encouraging  all  the  vagabonds  in  the  neighbour- 
hood to  be  hardened  and  cruel,  and  they  are  sure 
to  get  ten  pounds  from  this  heroine.  Then  a 
woman  dies  in  child-birth,  a  thing  that  happens 
every  moment,  and  Rosaline  makes  a  wailing  and 
moaning  about  it  for  three  days.     But  I  am  no 
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philosopher,  said  she,  thank  God !  I  never  talk  of 
the  Fates  or  destiny,  but  of  the  will  of  Providence, 
though  she  says  it  means  the  same  thing,  only  dif- 
ferent words  express  it.'^  There  is  no  doubt  but 
that  Miss  de  Vere  told  me,  that  "  she  had  much 
less  feeling  for  mere  physical  ill  than  she  had  for 
moral  ill.  I  fear  a  blow  of  Fate,"  she  added.  I 
can  understand  her  feelings — they  embrace  her 
whole  being ;  and  if  she  received  a  severe  blow,  I 
am  sure  it  would  kill  her.  From  these  traits  you 
may  judge  that  she  is  no  ordinary  person.  Adieu! 
my  dear  Jannet ;  worry  those  odious  booksellers 
for  me.  If  they  expect  my  pen,  they  must  pay 
for  it.  Possibly  I  may  write  a  novel.  I  am  in  a 
good  situation  for  one. 

I  remain  your's,  &;c. 

Hannah  M*Laurin. 
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MRS.  BELMONT  TO  SIR  ARTHUR  ATHERSTONE. 

Manor  House,  May  12th. 

Your  letter,  dear  Sir  Arthur,  delighted  me  as 
much  as  it  has  thrown  some  of  our  party  into  dis- 
may. I  shall  be  happy  to  meet  you  in  town  about 
the  middle  of  June ;  and  I  shall  write  to  several 
of  my  friends,  to  beg  of  them  to  prolong  their  stay 
as  long  as  they  can.  We  are  sure  of  the  men.  I 
think  I  have  influence  enough  to  detain  them — 
But  unfortunately  for  the  ladies,  many  who  would 
be  dehghted  to  form  our  interesting  coterie,  their 
cross,  ill-natured  husbands  will  be  hurrying  into 
the  country.  I  think  that  a  fine  lady,  being  hur- 
ried into  the  country  just  at  the  moment  that  she 
has  created  an  interest,  is  next  in  horror  to  death 
— It  is  an  exile,  which  is  a  species  of  living  death, 
with  the  consciousness  of  unhappy  life.  Cannot 
you  feel  for  an  unhappy  belle,  hurried  away  from 
London  in  the  bright  afternoon  of  her  brilliant 
season,  when  every  contingency  that  is  interesting 
has  succeeded  to  bustle  ?  Suppose  her  to  be  ever 
so  highly  placed  in  the  world,  she  exchanges  gai- 
ety for  gloom ;  for  still  it  is  gloom,  though  in  a 
palace.   Will  the  wealth  and  taste  of  generations, 
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or  the  spoils  of  Italy,  or  domains  immeasurable, 
compensate  for  such  grievous  loss  ? — Who  would 
exchange  the  odour  of  an  expiring  lamp  in  a  pas- 
sage at  the  Opera  House  for  all  the  fragrance  of 
all  the  exotics,  of  all  the  green-houses,  that  pom- 
pous wealth  could  call  forth  ? — What  gardens  can 
compare — can  Stowe  even,  or  Blenheim,  to  Ken- 
sington or  Vauxhall,  to  the  first  anxious  and  thrill- 
ing moment  of  entering  and  casting  the  wistful, 
fearful  glance  around,  as  doth  the  anxious  mari- 
ner from  the  mast  head,  when  in  search  of  some 
rich  prize;  and  does  the  jovial  tar's  heart  beat 
with  delight  more  intense,  when  he  discerns  the 
hostile  sail,  on  which  his  future  glory  and  fortune 
are  to  be  reared,  than  does  that  belle's,  who  now 
feels  she  can  achieve  a  conquest  either  of  marri- 
age, or  one  of  more  mysterious  delicacy ;  I  mean 
that  gentle  interest  of  the  heart,  which  goes  no 
farther  than  warm  friendship,  and  for  which  our 
country  women  are  so  renowned.  Ah  !  Sir  Ar- 
thur, I  cannot  forget  last  year — but  I  am  entering 
upon  a  fearful  subject.  Be  true  to  your  engage- 
ment— you  shall  have  your  little  suppers.  Our 
set  will  be  as  silent  as  they  will  be  discreet.  But 
your  letter  has  caused  a  great  tumult  here  in  our 
Vestal's  veins.    I  read  it  to  Rosaline  :  and  as  she 
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has  not  heard  for  three  posts,  either  from  her  in- 
tended or  her  Italian  friend,  I  assure  you  she  is 
very  uneasy.  She  never  will  make  one  of  our  set : 
she  is  too  downright — she  is  taken  wholly  and 
entirely — And  passion,  great  heroic  passion,  is  all 
in  all  with  her.  She  is  no  flirt — she  despises  it — 
she  is  too  much  in  earnest  in  love.  That  would 
mar  all  the  delights  of  our  intricacies.  I  think 
inconstancy  is  interesting.  I  really  was  called  at 
Paris,  this  time  twelvemonth,  "  Vinttressante  in- 
constanteT  This  keeps  the  bosom  always  in  a 
flutter,  and  never  absorbs  one's  being,  as  Rosa- 
line calls  it.  I  am  no  Eloise,  as  she  is.  She  will 
be  well  matched  with  Sir  Reginald.  He  is  high 
bred,  and  handsome,  and  full  of  imagination ;  but 
so  impetuous,  that  there  can  be  no  flirting  there, 
without  falling  instantly  into  a  deep  passion. 
That  is  not  my  object;  I  fear  to  encounter  such 
ardour :  besides,  he  might  commit  one.  I  am  a 
social  being,  and  I  love  to  be  the  centre  of  a  si- 
lent society.  I  know  enough  of  ordinary  books, 
of  French  memoirs,  and  of  our  own  pretty  things, 
to  put  conversation  in  motion,  and  not  to  let  it 
flag.  I  know  the  world  by  heart,  and  never  com- 
mit an  awkwardness,  nor  err  from  a  want  of  tact. 
I  never  commit  man  or  woman.     I  have  no  ill-na- 
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ture  or  scandal  in  my  composition.  My  usual 
manner  is  never  to  put  myself  forward.  I  take 
vast  pains  with  my  toilet.  My  waiting  maids  are 
professed  artists.  They  understand  all  the  lights 
and  shadows  of  drapery.  I  place  myself  always 
in  a  remote  corner  in  society.  I  let  others  seek 
me  out,  and  my  corner  soon  becomes  the  sanctum 
sanctorum  of  good  taste.  My  manners  then  are 
reserved  and  retiring ;  but  you  know  I  can  be 
joyeuse — particularly  after  midnight.  In  a  select 
supper,  then,  I  expand  in  the  sunshine  of  senti- 
ment, like  the  water  lily.  In  short.  Sir  Arthur,  we 
are  made  for  each  other's  society.  You  never  have 
had  so  ample  a  confession  from  me  before — but  I 
am  tired  of  not  being  in  correspondence  with  you. 
I  was  in  the  beginning  of  the  winter  a  little  cross 
with  you ;  but  then  we  did  not  understand  each 
other — now  we  do.  Your  presumption  was  near 
shipwrecking  your  hopes,  if  they  were  founded 
upon  my  good  opinion,  and  upon  your  wishing 
to  live  in  my  confidence.  Adieu,  my  dear  Sir 
Arthur ;  I  shall  expect  you  in  buoyant  spirits. 
Adieu ! 

L'Interessante  Inconstante, 

Barbe. 
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P.  S.  I  do  not  know  well  what  I  have  been 
writing.  I  have  chid  you  for  your  indiiFerence,  it 
is  true.  Is  it  very  impertinent  to  such  a  person 
as  me  to  be  indifferent  ?  I  will  not  bear  it.  Not 
that  I  feel  any  improper  interest  in  what  concerns 
you — But  nothing  is  so  galling  to  a  woman's  feel- 
ings as  neglect  and  indifference.  She  may  par- 
don the  reverse^  but  never  that  insult.  We  have 
a  singular  way  of  seeing  things,  that  few  men  un- 
derstand— Because  we  view  all  things  with  refer- 
ence to  ourselves,  and  ourselves  alone.  We  must 
be  the  first  objects.  Beware  how  you  provoke 
our  vengeance.  And  it  is  never  so  strong,  (I  was 
going  to  say  venomous,)  as  when  we  have  been 
left — As  our  breast  is  the  universe — and  the  god 
that  rules  (I  blush  to  avow  it)  is  our  vanity. 
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COLONEL  MCCARTHY  TO  MAJOR  DE  VERE. 

Paris,  May  20th. 

My  Dear  de  Vere ! 

I  HAVE  delayed  writing  to  you  since  I  arrived 
here  from  the  south  of  France,  which  has  only 
been  a  few  days  since,  because  I  thought  I  should 
have  something  particular  to  communicate  upon 
our  old  West  Indian  acquaintance,  who  is  now 
given  over.  But  another  matter  presses  upon 
me,  in  which  I  have  been  unhayjpily  engaged, 
contrary  to  my  wishes,  and  which  I  shall  detail 
to  you.  You  remember  young  Lascy  when  he 
was  captain  of  grenadiers  in  the  regiment,  what 
a  wild  chap  he  was.  But  you  always  said  he  had 
proper  stuff  in  him.  You  know  what  a  hand- 
some lively  fellow  he  was ;  but  he  was  always 
getting  into  scrapes  about  women.  You  know 
that  there  was  neither  wife,  widow,  or  maid  with 
a  pretty  face,  that  he  did  not  make  love  to. 
Well,  I  am  afraid  he  has  been  at  his  old  tricks 
again,  but  I  have  not  got  the  rights  of  the  story 
yet,  though  I  strongly  suspect  that  it  is  la  belle 
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Italienne,  as  they  call  her,  who  has  fired  his  ten- 
der heart.  But  to  the  point.  He  called  on  me 
the  other  night,  about  ten  o'clock,  and  came  into 
the  room  as  much  scared  as  if  he  had  seen  a 
ghost.  How  now,  my  boy !  quoth  I,  what  game 
a-foot  now  ?  Oh !  colonel,  said  he,  I  must  go 
out  with  a  damned  wicked  Frenchman  to-morrow, 
at  day-break,  at  the  Barriere  de  Clichy — I  have 
no  time  to  lose — will  you  be  my  friend  ?  We  are 
to  meet  with  pistols.  What  is  the  cause  ?  replied 
I.  That,  said  he,  I  can  never  tell  you.  I  rely 
on  your  former  friendship,  on  your  regard,  on 
your  honour.  You  have  known  me  for  years — 
you  have  seen  me  before  the  enemy — I  have  ex- 
ecuted your  orders — you  have  approved  of  me 
in  reports — you  have  approved  of  my  conduct  in 
the  regiment — out  of  it — in  society.  My  dear 
friend,  pardon,  act  with  the  noble  generosity  of 
your  nature— trust  to  me  for  the  cause  of  quar- 
rel, and  attend  me.  Lascy,  I  rephed,  I  admit  all 
that  you  say,  I  honour  and  esteem  you;  but  I 
never  will  be  second  to  any  one  without  previ- 
ously knowing  the  cause  of  the  quarrel.  Heaven 
above !  cried  he,  then  I  am  refused.  I  must 
meet  him  at  four  o'clock  in  the  morning ;  it  will 
not  be  child's  play.  Where  can  I  find  a  friend 
g2 
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at  this  hour  of  the  night ;  and  if  1  staid  a  week 
— a  month — a  year — where  could  I  find  another 
M'Carthy,  who,  for  steadiness  and  honour,  stands 
unrivalled  ?  My  dear  fellow,  I  replied,  I  cannot, 
I  will  not  serve  you.  Here  he  raved  like  a  ma- 
niac ;  slapped  his  hands  against  his  forehead — 
stormed — stamped — raged  —  actually  foaming  at 
the  mouth.  His  voice  was  so  loud,  that  the  ser^ 
vants  came  into  the  room.  This  scene  lasted  an 
hour ;  I  sat  all  the  time  immoveable.  At  length, 
quite  exhausted,  he  burst  into  a  flood  of  tears. 
Oh,  my  dear  friend  !  will  you  ruin  my  honour,  or 
let  me  go  to  the  field  alone  to  be  murdered  ?  I 
was  touched.  Well,  said  I,  Lascy,  I  have  known 
you  since  you  were  a  boy ;  you  are  a  fine  gene- 
rous fellow,  and  very  clever.  I  hope  you  have 
done  right  in  this  business,  I  will  be  your  friend. 
But  mind,  Lascy,  if  there  should  not  be  sufficient 
cause  of  quarrel — if  it  should  be  light  or  incon- 
siderate, never  again  will  1  speak  to  you.  He 
exclaimed.  Oh,  my  dear,  dear  friend !  sprung  up, 
seized  me  by  the  hand,  and  wept  bitterly.  I  per- 
ceived from  this,  that  he  had  a  dreadful  antici- 
pation of  the  future ;  not  of  the  duel,  but  of  its 
consequences.  I  never  saw  any  man,  under  any 
circumstances,  under  such  dreadful  agitation.    He 
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who  was  ever  so  cool,  so  gay,  even  thoughtless. 
No  scene  in  a  play  could  be  more  affecting.  He 
said,  you  are  a  father  to  me.  He  sat  down — I 
called  for  wine,  and  made  him  take  great  draughts 
to  refresh  himself  with.  He  then  said.  Go  and 
lie  down,  I  shall  call  you  at  half  past  three.  I 
shall  write  my  will,  and  make  you  and  De  Vera 
my  executors.  I  gave  him  pen,  ink,  and  paper, 
and  retired.  He  sat  up  until  the  appointed  hour ; 
my  servant  signed  the  will,  and  some  other  per- 
son whom  we  called  up.  Lascy  had  brought 
his  own  pistols,  and  we  sat  oif.  He  had  ordered 
his  coach  at  that  hour— it  arrived — his  servant 
attended  us,  and  a  few  minutes  before  four  we 
were  at  the  Barriere  de  Clichy.  It  was  one  of  the 
finest  mornings  I  ever  saw.  Lascy  was  quite  an 
altered  man.  He  looked,  notwithstanding  his 
previous  agitation,  and  having  been  up  all  night, 
as  fresh  as  the  morning.  He  was  in  high  spirits. 
God !  said  he,  McCarthy,  you  and  I  have  often 
snuffed  the  morning-dew  before  the  enemy.  How 
refreshing  this  is  !  I  feel  as  if  I  was  again  in  the 
field.  I  have  ever  been  fortunate,  unless  that  day 
I  got  that  hit  on  the  leg.  I  hope  my  good  star 
will  beam  to-day.  I  do  not  know.  May  has  been 
always  an  unfortunate  month  for  me.     October 
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and  November  are  my  months ;  1  have  had  hair 
breadth  escapes  in  them.  I  fear  the  spring  will 
be  fatal  to  me.  Stay,  I  am  looking  about  to  see 
if  there  be  any  inauspicious  sign,  any  bad  omen. 
At  all  events  I  am  first  on  the  field.  At  this 
moment  two  cabriolets  drove  up ;  the  Count  de 
Montvahant  and  his  second  got  out  of  the  first ; 
a  surgeon  and  a  servant  out  of  the  second. 
There,  said  Lascy,  is  my  opponent.  The  parties 
met  and  saluted  with  all  the  good  breeding  of 
perfect  men  of  the  world.  The  French  second 
came  to  me,  and  said  rather  haughtily,  Monsieur, 
Monsieur — the  ground.  If  you  please  we  are  at 
your  service,  I  replied :  twelve  paces  is  with  us 
the  usual  distance.  Bon  (good),  said  the  French- 
man, very  good !  And  how  is  the  firing  to  be 
regulated?  One  of  us  shall  give  the  signal.  We 
must  toss  up  who  gives  it,  and  the  parties  shall 
fire  together.  Bon  (good),  replied  the  French- 
man, we  are  always  at  your  service.  We  tossed 
up — he  won  it.  It  was  agreed  that  he  should  let 
fall  his  hat,  and  then  the  parties  should  fire.  Th6 
ground  was  measured,  and  the  parties  took  their 
station  as  gaily,  and  with  as  little  concern  as  they 
would  their  places  in  a  quadrille,  possibly  with 
less  anxiety.     They  fired  together ;  Lascy's  ball 
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knocked  off  his  antagonist's  hat;  MontvaUant's 
struck  Lascy's  pistol — struck  it  as  to  shiver  it  to 
splinters  in  his  hand,  and  whirled  him  round. 
Montvaliant  cried  out — Ah  !  ah  !  ma  bonne  for- 
tune ne  me  quitte  pas  (My  good  fortune  does  not 
abandon  me).  Stay  awhile,  replied  Lascy,  you 
shall  confess  that  my  star  has  now  the  ascen- 
dancy. We  handed  them  fresh  pistols.  Lascy 
turned  round  with  the  pistol  in  his  left  hand,  for 
his  right  was  woefully  sprained  by  the  explosion. 
I  had  to  give  the  signal.  I  gave  them  both  time 
enough,  seeing  what  a  desperate  case  it  was  from 
their  coolness  and  their  mutual  determination, 
and  it  was  better  to  have  it  over.  They  fired 
again  together,  and  as  steadily  as  ever  men  level- 
led at  each  other  in  mortal  fight.  Lascy's  ball 
struck  Montvaliant  in  the  breast,  and  pierced  his 
heart  through  and  through.  He  leapt  up  in  the 
air  like  a  deer,  and  fell  stark  and  stiff.  I  saw 
Lascy  fall,  and  roll  over.  He  was  struck  also  on 
the  chest,  but  the  ball  took  a  circuitous  passage. 
The  surgeon  ran  at  first  to  Montvaliant — turned 
him  over  on  his  back,  and  said,  Ah  I  c'est  fini ; 
science  can  do  nothing  for  thee  now.  Let  us  see 
the  other  (Voyons  1'  autre).  He  stripped  off  his 
clothes-^felt  for  the  ball— gave  a  cut  in  his  back, 
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and  extracted  it  with  great  skill  and  dexterity  irt 
a  minute.  Lascy  said,.  Is  my  life  safe  ?  I  hope 
so,  was  the  reply.  We  must  take  care  of  fever. 
Well,  said  he  to  me,  I  told  you  this  was  not  my 
month.  What,  cried  I,  will  you  have  ?  Is  he 
not  dead,  and  you  are  alive?  He  said  rather 
gravely.  Ah !  but  all  is  well  that  ends  well.  We 
brought  him  home  to  his  own  lodgings,  and  put 
him  to  bed ;  we  sent  for  more  doctors,  and  at 
present  he  is  doing  well,  but  the  fever  is  come 
on.  As  soon  as  I  had  secured  him  I  went  about 
to  strive  to  pick  up  some  particulars  respecting 
this  mysterious  and  fierce  duel. 

May  21st. 

I  continue,  my  dear  friend,  my  narrative  : — The 
town  is  full  of  the  duel.  Every  one  pretends  to 
know  its  source.  All  say  that  it  is  about  the 
Countess  di  Rocca  St.  Cacciano ;  that  she  en- 
tertained the  two  lovers  at  the  same  time ;  that 
the  place  of  appointment  was  an  obscure  lodging- 
house  in  the  Rue  St.  Denis,  and  that  the  parties 
had  a  most  inopportune  meeting  together.  (Such 
things  do  happen  now  and  then.)  What  a  ren- 
contre !  It  is  certain  they  exchanged  gloves,  as 
a  mutual  pledge  of  fighting  a  toute  outrance,  or 
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to  death  ;  and  that  the  other  second  knew  no 
more  of  the  cause  of  quarrel  than  myself.  This 
shows  that  a  lady  is  in  the  case.  They  say  she 
is  gone  distracted ;  certain  it  is,  that  two  physi- 
cians are  sent  for,  one  who  attends  the  mad-house 
at  Charenton.  Lascy's  coachman  told  my  foot- 
man that  he  drove  him  from  Madame  de  B.'s — 
then  to  the  Countess's — then  to  the  Rue  St.  De- 
nis. That  Lascy  was  furious  all  the  time,  crying 
out.  Ah,  sirrah !  drive  fast !  That  he  got  into 
the  carriage  like  a  man  possessed  of  the  devil 
(That  was  his  phrase).  Rely  upon  it  Lascy  is 
the  real  lover,  and  Montvaliant  was  an  inter- 
loper. Poor  fellow !  I  hope  we  shall  save  his  life. 
But  he  seems  stung  by  some  dreadful  remorse ; 
there  is  something  very  heavy  on  his  mind.  I 
shall  write  if  any  thing  else  occurs. 

Your's  truly, 

Felix  McCarthy. 

N.  B.     You  know  you  are  one  of  the  executors 
to  the  will ;  if  he  dies  you  must  come  over. 
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SIR  A.  ATHERSTONE  TO  >IRS.  BELMONT. 

Paris,  May  2 2d. 

All  Paris  is  talking  of  the  duel — the  Countess 
— and  Montvaliant's  death.  Already  there  are 
twenty  versions  of  the  story.  It  is  certain  that 
the  Countess  of  Rocca  St.  Cacciano  is  the  cause 
of  all  this.  She  went,  poor  soul !  to  Sir  Regi- 
nald's lodgings,  and  on  seeing  him  desperately 
wounded  on  her  account,  went  raving  mad.  They 
put  a  straight  waistcoat  on  her,  and  this  after- 
noon she  is  to  be  carried  to  a  private  mad- 
house in  the  neighbourhood  of  Paris.  There 
are  several  versions  of  the  cause  of  quarrel.  One 
is,  that  Montvaliant  met  Lascy  at  the  place  of 
appointment,  which  was  an  obscure  lodging  in  the 
Rue  St.  Denis,  that  no  one  could  possibly  expect. 
Another  is,  that  Madame  de  B.  sent  Lascy  pri- 
vately word  of  Montvaliant's  intention.  I  flew  to 
her,  but  she  is  in  profound  affliction  for  M.'s 
death.  What  a  woman !  after  having  been  so 
ill  used  by  him  after  poor  St.  Valery's  death. 
Lascy,  they  say,  will  recover,  but  la  belle  Itahenne 
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never.  The  duel  was  desperate  ;  they  fired  five 
shots  a-piece,  it  is  said.  The  seconds  are  much 
blamed  :  they  were  hot  headed  men.  In  short, 
this  has  made  a  fine  scandal,  and  will  furnish  three 
days  conversation  in  all  the  Salons.  Sir  R.  is 
very  stern — will  not  say  one  word ;  he  has  a  won- 
derful command  over  himself.  I  shall  write  again 
next  post  if  I  hear  any  thing  more. 

Y  cur's  truly, 

A.  Atherstone. 
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ROSALINE   TO   SIR    R.  LASCY. 

Manor-house,  May  25th, 

Your  silence  confirms  the  appalling  intelligence 
contained  in  the  letters  received  here  from  Paris. 
My  heart  may  break,  I  may  sink  into  a  premature 
grave.  My  soul  never — never — never  shall  be 
conquered  while  my  pulse  can  beat.  Unhappy 
and  misguided  man !  Oh,  vjrhat  have  you  done ! 
Can  your  fell  genius  be  only  saturated  by  two 
victims  1  Aye,  and  two  such  victims !  Will  no- 
thing appease  the  restless  Demon  who  dwells  in 
your  bosom,  but  the  death — the  death  of  the  one 
and  the  madness  of  the  other  ?  Oh,  God !  is  not 
this  too  great  a  share  for  one  being  ?  Of  what  ? 
Of  horrible  destiny  ?  Yes,  young  man,  thou  wilt 
stand  pre-eminent  in  the  eternal  glory  of  destruc- 
tion, to  have  annihilated  two  such  beings!  to 
have  accomplished  such  ravage.  The  genius  of 
ill  hath  here  condensed  his  might,  to  blow  into 
thy  bosom  for  one  instant  the  hurricane  of  all 
ill,  leaving  the  astonished  universe  free  for  some 
seconds  basking  in  tranquillity.     Myself  I  pity 
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not,  but  for  my  vain  delusive  dreams  of  hap- 
jnness.  Ah,  what  a  ghttering  vision !  Her,  alas ! 
I  do  from  my  heart  pity,  for  she  may  long  exist 
to  mock  her  being  in  phrenzy :  her  wits  are  fled, 
they  were  not  strong  enough  to  cling  to  her  ship- 
wrecked hopes ;  mine,  firm  and  unalterable,  will 
see  my  feebler  frame  dissolve,  and  then  escape  at 
least  with  more  tranquilUty.  May  your  destiny 
be  still  more  tranquil,  and  may  Heaven  still — 
still  bless  you !     Adieu,  for  ever ! 

Aye,  for  ever! 

Rosaline. 
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REGINALD  TO  ROSALINE. 

Paris,  May  29th. 

Aye,  Rosaline,  adieu  for  ever !  The  fates  have 
made  sad  havoc  among  us.  Adieu  all  but  poor 
Clorinda,  whom  they  keep  for  their  cruel  sport — 
Clorinda,  whom  I  cherished  as  the  most  beloved 
sister.  My  ardent  love  for  you  passed  pure  and 
calm  through  her  breast;  because,  next  to  my- 
self, I  knew  she  held  the  third  place  in  your 
bosom.  I  watched  her  every  step,  did  I  not? 
I  pressed  upon  the  stumbling  steps  to  be  ready 
to  support  her  tottering  being.  I  gazed  upon 
the  awful  power  of  her  feelings  ;  examined  the 
inroads  into  her  mind.  Oh,  God  !  What  de- 
votion for  your  sake!  And  yet,  how  have  the 
fates  requited  all  my  care — all  my  anxiety  ?  A 
demon  was  allowed  to  come  in  between  my  bene- 
volence and  her ;  (pardon  the  expression  ;  a  few 
hours  hence,  and  it  will  be  historical — pardon  my 
epitaph  that  I  am  writing.)  To  cut  short,  I  say, 
the  sacred  duties  of  the  highest  friendship,  ex- 
alted and  created  by  the  highest  cast  of  love. — 
Oh,  cruel,  cruel  fate !  What  a  murdered  name 
shall  we  leave !     Because  I  know  you  too  well, 
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Rosaline,  to  dream  even  that  you  will  stay  be- 
hind ;  you  are  no  hngerer.  Your  genius  shines 
in  the  van  of  high  sentiment.  You  meet  first 
with  the  enemy,  and  first  are  struck.  But  stay 
awhile.  Let  me  not  thus  chaunt  my  dying  notes. 
Hear,  then,  the  tale — the  sad  and  doleful  tale ! 
Weep  over  me. — Be  tender.  Stretch  not  your 
unconquerable  soul  to  tension.  Oh,  Rosaline ! 
more  tenderness  would  well  become  thee !  For 
lofty  passion,  who  could  with  thee  compare  ? 
But  thus  art  thou  formed !  And  the  black  cur- 
tain of  death  will  drop  upon  thy  heroic  soul,  un- 
mitigated by  woe,  untouched  by  tenderness.  To 
duty  and  devotion  thus  you  sacrifice  your  heart ! 
Oh,  what  a  sacrifice !  See,  then,  the  stubborn 
mariner  sternly  standing  on  the  prow  of  the 
storm-tossed  galley;  braving  the  tempest,  and 
splashed,  though  not  chilled,  by  the  spray.  The 
careful  master  cries  :  Bear  up,  bear  up !  This 
will  not  do.  Ease,  then,  your  sails ;  they  crack ; 
they  fly.  Hold  on !  hold  on !  let  her  hold  her 
course.  The  other  replies.  Hold  on !  though  all 
flies,  and  the  raging  ocean  opens  its  foaming  jaws, 
and  in  one  gulp  we  disappear.  Oh,  Rosaline ! 
here  you  are  standing  on  fife's  prow.  You  will 
not  quit  your  course.    But  your  strong  will  holds 
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on.  All,  all  must  go — heart*s-strings  must  crack, 
and  bleeding  hearts  dissolve.  Wits  fly  on  the 
wild  wind.  Still,  Rosaline  is  herself! — still  she 
holds  on !  No  more  will  I  upbraid  thee.  De- 
scend, then,  to  the  facts  :  The  unfortunate, — he 
who  has  also  paid  the  tribute  of  his  life  to  his 
rashness,  followed  her.  He  met  with  her  first  at 
St.  Rock's  <jhurch.  His  address  enabled  him  to 
learn  her  story.  His  plan  was  deep  and  well 
laid.  He  contrived  to  vamp  up  a  correspondence 
from  Italy — gave  hopes  of  her  husband's  escape 
from  prison.  This  plot  took  some  days  to  ma- 
ture. It  was  carried  on  with  consummate  art. 
He  took  a  lodging  in  the  Rue  St.  Denis ;  put  in 
an  old  woman,  who  had  the  pass-word.  Intelli- 
gence was  sent  to  the  truly  unfortunate  Clorinda, 
that  her  husband  was  to  come  there  as  an  Italian 
courier,  on  a  certain  night.  This  was  supported 
by  collateral  proofs ;  aye,  strong,  and  clear,  and 
convincing.  She  was  to  be  caught  in  the  trap. 
The  pass-word  was  sent  to  her — but  is  not  jea- 
lousy Argus-eyed  ?  and  revengeful  jealousy  ten- 
fold clear-sighted  ?  Aye,  Madame  de  B.  was  on 
his  footsteps.  She  followed  them  all.  She  knew 
the  scantling  of  his  mind.  She  had  unfortunately 
fathomed  its  depth.     She  knew  its  compass.    She 
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waited  until  the  whole  scheme  was  ready,  until 
the  mine  was  charged ;   and  chose  me  as  the  in- 
strument of  her  revenge.     She  roused  my  proud 
feelings,  (excuse  the  term, — when  you  read  this  I 
shall  be  no  more,)  the  generosity  of  my  swelling 
bosom.     She  sent  for  me,   disclosed  the  whole 
foul  plot — hurried  me  to    the  unfortunate   Clo- 
rinda  to  ask  of  her  the   pass-word.     I  found  her 
on  the  point  of  proceeding  to  the  fatal  appoint- 
ment.    I  opened  the  whole  to  her.     She  fell  on 
her  knees  to  return  her  thanks  to  Heaven  for  the 
discovery.      Haste,   haste,    I  said,  give   me   the 
pass-word.     It    escaped    her   incautious   lips. — 
Worlds  on  worlds  would  she  have  given  to  have 
recalled  it.     No,  it  was  the  spell  that  was  to  set 
all  our  knells  a  ringing — "  to  call  us  all  to  Heaven 
or  to  Hell."     I  fled  thither ;  the  pass-word  served 
me ;   I  entered  the  apartment ;  I  found  the  tiger 
licking  his   lips  with   anticipated  enjoyment.     I 
entered  calmly,  and  without  surprize.  He  started 
back.     I  come,  said  I,  on  the  part  of  the  countess, 
to  greet   her   beloved  husband.     She  furnished 
me  with  the  pass-word.     Ha !   ha !  said  he,  I  am 
caught  in  my  own  snare ;  but  I  will  not  turn  my 
back.     There,    Sir ;   there   is   my  glove.      I   ac- 
cept it.  Sir,  cried  I,  and  to-morrow's  dawn  will 
VOL.  ir.  p 
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open  upon  one  of  us  stretched  low.  I  am  weary 
of  life,  replied  he,  be  it  so.  You  gave  the  chal- 
lenge, said  I ;  it  is  for  me  to  name  the  time,  place, 
and  terms.  Good,  was  the  reply.  Well,  then, 
the  time,  four  o'clock ;  the  place,  at  the  Barriere  de 
Clichy ;  the  weapons,  pistols ;  the  terms,  the  usual 
distance,  twelve  paces ;  to  fire  by  signal,  until  one 
drops.  He  replied  with  animation,  in  good  Eng- 
lish, Agreed,  agreed ;  in  the  words  of  your  own 
Shakspeare — "  And  damned  be  he  who  first  cries 
hold — enough."  I  bowed  haughtily,  which  he  as 
proudly  returned.  And  I  retired  to  my  friend 
McCarthy.  You  know  the  rest.  It  is  not  for  me 
to  speak  of  my  last  deeds  to  my  friends,  I  leave 
them.  And  now,  Rosaline,  with  fainting  heart, 
and  faltering  pen,  I  wish  thee  an  eternal  adieu ! 

Reginald  Lascy. 
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COLONEL    MCCARTHY    TO    MAJOR    DE    VERE. 

Paris,  May  30th. 
My  Dear  Friend, 

Most  sincerely  do  I  condole  with  you,  my  old 
friend  and  companion — Console  your  unhappy 
daughter — She  is  indeed  miserable — Poor  Lascy 
is  no  more — He  expired  an  hour  ago,  in  my  arms 
— I  have  closed  his  eyes.  Never  was  there  a 
more  afflicting  tale — His  high  sense  of  honour — 
his  stubborn,  proud  soul,  have  caused  all  this 
woe.  Had  he  made  a  full  confidential  disclosure 
to  me,  the  night  that  he  came  to  me,  I  should  not 
have  written  you  that  letter,  nor  would  his  mo- 
tives have  been  misconceived — Good  God !  what 
a  catastrophe !  what  misery !  in  all  my  service — 
in  my  experience,  I  have  never  known  anything 
like  it.  He  says  that  the  whole  together  will  kill 
your  daughter — You  must  leave  her  awhile — be- 
cause, as  executor,  you  must  come  over  immedi- 
ately to  open  his  will.  It  is  of  the  utmost  impor- 
tance— He  has  left  her  all  his  fortune — money, 
income,  houses,  land,  &c.  But  he  says,  this  will 
only  kill  her  the  sooner.  The  will  was  dated  be- 
fore the  duel.  Oh  !  what  a  mishap !  Oh !  where 
p2 
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shall  we  be  able  to  see  our  way  before  us !  He 
begs  that  you  will  conceal  nothing  from  Miss  de 
Vere — That  you  will  read  her,  or  let  her  read 
this  letter,  and  his  own.  In  great  griefs,  nothing 
is  so  good  as  in  the  first  moment  to  let  them  have 
their  full  play.  He  said,  "  let  her  solace  herself 
with  grief  at  first,  and  drink  down  all  its  bitter- 
ness"— These  were  his  dying  words.  She  may 
then  save  her  life.  But  if  she  knows  it  only  by 
halves,  it  will  kill  her  by  inches.  Now  hear  how 
all  this  came  about.  His  warm  temperament  re- 
quired the  greatest  care  in  the  treatment  of  his 
case.  The  fever  was  very  strong ;  but  still  his 
fine  constitution  and  youth  might  have  got  over 
it,  and  all  might  have  been  safe — But  for  her  un- 
fortunate letter,  which,  when  he  received,  stung 
his  soul  (I  use  his  words)  to  madness.  He  was 
mad  for  an  instant — He  tore  open  his  wound  until 
it  festered;  then  ordered  his  servant  to  bring  him 
a  bottle  of  wine,  which  he  poured  out  and  drank 
at  a  draught.  We  came — "  Ha!  ha!"  cried  he, 
"  I  shall  escape  from  you  all  now.  Now,  Fate, 
do  your  worst — Be  as  spiteful  as  you  can,  I  shall 
soon  be  free."  He  was  a  sad  spectacle.  His 
wound  looked  angry — half  madness,  half  intoxi- 
cation, displayed  a  shocking  spectacle.     Some- 
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times  laughing,  then  moaning — his  eyes  glared  hor- 
ribly and  wildly — and  he  looked  like  a  man  worked 
up  to  any  desperate  purpose ;  and  yet,  who  was 
perplexed  in  that  purpose.  We  laid  hold  of  his 
servant,  and  asked  him  "  How  he  dared  give  him 
the  wine?"  He  replied,  "  You  know  Sir  Reginald's 
temper — Who  can  refuse  him?"  The  poor  man 
was  frightened.  Lascy  will  be  obeyed.  We  put 
him  to  bed,  and  they  gave  him  the  proper  treat- 
ment. He  said,  "  I  know  I  am  not  to  live.  Give 
me  something  to  calm  me  for  half  an  hour,  that  I 
may  w^rite — and  dictate ;  and  then  let  me  go  off 
quietly.  They  did  so.  He  quaffed  off*  a  calming 
draught.  "  Ah !"  says  he,  "  this  calls  back  my 
reason — and  my  reason  stings  me.  This  soothing 
draught  is  w^ormwood  to  my  soul — Let  it  do  its 
office  only  one  short  half  hour,  and  then  adieu  to 
all  my  hopes,  and  fears,  and  cares.  Adieu !  vain 
world.  Adieu  !  fond  illusions  of  transitory  bhss — 
Adieu!  thou  glittering  bubble,  glory — Adieu!  the 
higher  sphere  of  sentiment  and  love — Adieu !  all 
the  tender  anticipations  of  husband,  father,  friend 
— Adieu !  the  countless  joy  of  seeing  my  age 
propped  up  by  a  rising  virtuous  progeny — 
Ah !  adieu !  remorse  !"  He  sat  up  in  bed,  and 
wrote  the  inclosed  to  your  daughter.     When  he 
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had  signed  his  name,  folded  and  sealed  it,  he  said, 
"  Now  my  earthly  office  is  done.  I  will  not  pro- 
fane her  by  thinking  of  anything  else.  There  are 
many  things  concerning  my  estate,  that  I  should 
like  to  settle,  and  to  alter  my  will — But — She 
must  now  occupy  my  last  thoughts.  I  hope  she 
will  be  told  this.  My  will  is  a  mere  compliment — 
She  never  will  enjoy  it — I  know  her  well  enough 
to  say  that — How  long  shall  I  last  ?"  The  sur- 
geon who  attended  him  said,  "  I  fear  but  a  few 
hours — Everything  is  attacking  you  at  once — It 
might  have  been  a  cure,  still  a  doubtful  one — 
Your  rashness  has  put  every  hope  out  of  the 
question" — This  was  said  peevishly ;  but  the  sur- 
geon told  me  in  the  next  room,  "  a  man,  when  he 
commits  suicide^  should  not  do  it  under  cover  of 
his  surgeon."  I  thought  this  was  a  fair  profes- 
sional observation — and  I  said,  "  consider  his  state 
of  mind — Be  discreet."  I  dismissed  the  doctors ; 
there  was  no  further  use  of  them.  Lascy  soon 
got  delirious — raving  on  Rosaline.  He  raved  in 
the  most  beautiful,  in  the  most  poetic  language. 
But  his  mind  began  to  wander,  and  he  repeated 
her  name  indistinctly.  Sometimes  he  laughed — 
sometimes  cried.  His  wits  too  were  scattered — 
His  head  got  quite  light — The  impetuosity  of  his 
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temper  broke  out — He  struck  his  forehead  with 
his  hand,  swore,  cursed  at  his  fate — Then  grew 
mild  and  pathetic  again — Then  raved  about  bat- 
tles and  war — But  strange  it  is  to  say,  that  when 
Rosaline's  name  escaped  in  soft  accents  from  his 
lips,  it  seemed  to  drive  him  to  phrenzy.  We  then 
strived  to  chase  it  away  by  appeals  to  his  other 
mistress — on  all  of  whom  he  called — then  wept 
bitterly  for  this  sort  of  infidelity,  and  returned  to 
Rosaline  again.  War,  sentiment,  and  love,  were 
the  three  great  changes  on  which  he  rang.  He 
ran  on,  on  the  beauty  of  the  ancient  fable  of  the 
loves  of  Mars  and  Venus — that  nothing  could 
be  more  true — the  connexion  of  love  and  valour 
being  the  most  unerring  principle  of  the  human 
heart.  And,  about  two  or  three,  he  sunk,  as  if  in 
a  sleep,  never  to  wake  again — Though  he  had 
some  strucfffles — He  died  about  six  in  the  morn- 
ing.  Oh !  my  friend,  there  is  gone  one  of  the 
noblest  fellows  in  the  army !  At  what  a  moment ! 
Thirty  years  of  age ! — With  such  a  fortune,  and 
such  a  prize,  as  your  dear  daughter,  whose  praises 
every  one  rings  in  my  ears.  I  could  be  poetic — 
I,  who  have  gone  through  Hfe  in  a  straight  for- 
ward way,  and  thought  that  there  was  never  any- 
thing like  this  high-flown  sentiment  in  the  world. 
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What  a  fatality!  First,  Lascy's  uncle  dies  and 
leaves  him  two  hundred  thousand  pounds — He 
flies  to  Paris,  to  administer  to  the  will — He  meets 
the  Countess,  your  daughter's  great  friend,  in 
grief  for  her  lost  husband,  who  is  either  in  a  dun- 
geon, or  dead,  or  executed,  or  to  be  executed — 
He  attends  her  everywhere  to  comfort  her — And 
he  avoids  society  because  he  thinks  only  of  your 
daughter,  and  her,  and  his  business — The  world 
say,  that  he  is  in  love  with  her,  because  they 
judge,  as  the  world  always  does,  from  appear- 
ances, and  not  from  real  facts.  Montvaliant  is  a 
mere  man  of  gallantry — He  lays  a  trap  to  catch 
this  unhappy  lady,  because  he  neither  knows  her 
real  character,  nor  half  her  misfortunes — And 
because  he  is  tired  of  common  adventures — and 
wants  some  desperate  one  to  whet  his  appetite. 
Madame  de  B ,  whom  he  has  previously  en- 
trapped or  seduced,  and  whose  nephew  he  has 
killed  (the  poor,  generous,  young  St.  Valery)— 
watches  every  step  he  takes — sets  spies  round 
him — gains,  by  money,  the  old  woman,  whom  he 
has  put  into  a  lodging  in  the  Rue  St.  Denis — She 
sees  only  her  revenge  for  her  own  wrongs,  and 
for  having  been  left.  This  last  stings  her  more 
than  the  first ;  because  a  woman  can  forgive  all 
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but  this — In  her  bhnd  fury  and  revenge,  she 
makes  use  of  Lascy — What  does  she  care  or 
know  of  your  daughter  ? — But  she  knew  what  an 
heroic  soul  Lascy  had,  from  Sir  A.  Atherstone, 
and  common  repute.  And  a  French  woman  is 
very  active  in  making  her  inquiries,  and  finding 
out  everything  about  every  person,  because  they 
are  always  scheming  about  something.  She  puts, 
I  say,  poor  dear  Lascy  upon  this  sad  business — 
Sends  for  him  just  at  the  moment — He  flies  like 
a  knight-errant,  in  the  cause  of  any  injured  wo- 
man— and,  above  all,  of  the  Countess,  whom  he 
loves  as  his  sister  ;  and  who  considers  herself, 
and  is  considered,  as  the  sister  of  your  daughter, 
his  future  bride.  Well  she  thanks  heaven  for  her 
escape.  He  gets  from  her  the  pass-word,  the  fa- 
tal pass-word,  to  get  into  the  lodgings  where  he 
need  not  have  gone,  and  not  stained  his  honour 
either.  But  Lascy  never  knew  danger,  but  to 
court  it,  when  honour  could  be  gained.  Oh ! 
what  a  soldier  we  have  lost !  How  zealous  and 
ready  !  You  know  how  shattered  his  leg  had 
been,  and  how  lame  he  was  upon  it — Yet  such 
was  his  warlike  instinct,  though  he  sighed  like  a 
woman  all  the  night  for  his  dear  Rosaline,  which 
I  did  not  know  then,  and  hung  over  my  shoulder, 
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and  bedewed  me  with  tears,  for  offering  to  be  his 
second.  Though  he  employed  all  the  night  in 
writing  his  will,  I  told  you  he  was  as  fresh  as  the 
rose  on  the  field — Here  his  instinct  broke  out — 
Here  he  was  a  soldier,  and  all  a  soldier,  and  only 
a  soldier — I  am  sure  neither  Rosahne  (I  must  call 
her  so,  for  he  always  did ;  pardon  this  liberty  I 
take  with  the  young  lady)  nor  her  friend,  the 
Countess,  ever  came  across  his  mind  for  an  in- 
stant, I  say,  you  know  how  lame  he  was  usually. 
Well,  he  walked  up  to  his  ground  with  as  light  a 
foot  as  a  dancer  would  tread  the  stage,  or  a  stag 
spring  up  from  his  lair — Have  you  not  seen  a 
colt  in  a  field,  with  a  log  fixed  to  his  feet,  when 
the  hounds  have  been  running  a  fox?  —  Have 
you  not  seen  him  snort,  and  raise  high  his  proud 
crest — and  trample  in  the  air,  and  spring  along, 
notwithstanding  the  impediment  of  the  log,  which 
only  serves  to  shew  his  native  energy  and  spirit, 
by  the  manner  in  which  he  overcomes  that  impe- 
diment— Thus  stepped  the  heroic  Lascy  forwards, 
when  he  saw  his  antagonist.  His  deportment 
through  the  whole  scene  was  frank,  open,  and 
gallant.  Oh !  heavens !  to  have  lost  him  in 
the  prime  of  life!  —  I  cannot  think  of  it — and 
in  so  generous  a  cause.      I  am  sure  this  will 
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please  and  comfort  your  daughter.  Whatever 
her  grief  may  be,  she  will  be  proud  of  such  a 
lover.  There  is  something  consolatory  too  in  a 
fine  fellow  going  gallantly  out  of  the  world  in  a 
good  cause.  He  leaves  such  a  blaze  of  glory 
about  his  memory,  that  our  tears  of  grief  are 
mixed  with  tears  of  joy.  Aye,  we  must  all  die ; 
and  we  soldiers  have  a  greater  chance.  This  is 
our  best  comfort,  that  we  make  our  exit  with  ap- 
plause ;  and  after  all,  is  it  not  better  to  mark  the 
moment  when  you  die,  with  something  brilliant, 
than  survive  the  interest  that  all  would  take  in 
you  ?  What  more  horrible  to  feel !  That  the 
world  should  say — Well,  he  is  gone  at  last ;  time 
for  him  indeed;  he  has  been  plaguing  us  long 
enough.  Well,  well,  this  will  not  be  poor  Lascy's 
lot  at  any  rate.  His  heart  must  be  hard  indeed, 
that  will  not  have  a  wet  eye  when  he  hears  this 
sad  tale.  Aye,  my  dear  friend,  and  what  shall 
we  feel,  what  will  kind  souls  feel,  when  they  hear 
of  the  two  poor  women  ?  Such  women !  and  such 
\'ictims  I  There  are  two  of  them  gone  already — 
one  mad,  and  the  other  dead.  Where  shall  we 
match  the  two?  But  the  third,  who  lives  to 
mourn  the  other  two — Will  she  live  ?  That  is  the 
question.      Oh !    my  heart  bleeds  for  you,   De 
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Vere.     This  great  grief  must  not  be  smothered. 
We  must  indulge  them  at  first,  and  then  they 
must  rest  for  ever  in  our  memories  as  silent  as  the 
grave.     I  thought  I  was  a  cross,  crabbed  Cynic. 
I  am  when  things  go  easy  with  me :  but  when  I 
am  called  by  fools  and  idiots,  hard-hearted,  aye, 
and  Cynical,  I  can  feel.     Now,  I  never  wrote  so 
long  a  letter  before  in  my  life,  or  so  w^arm  a  one. 
Why,  if  then  such  another  sad  affair  happens  as 
this,  I  might  turn  novel-writer  too,  like  every  fool 
now-a-days.     But  this  sad,  sad  story  is  enough. 
I  leave  Paris  with  you,  and  let  us  live  together. 
I  never  felt  so  social  before.     I  shall  go,  and  for- 
get all  my  ills,  and  strive  to  console  your  daugh- 
ter— she  loves  hearts  better  than  heads,  or  she 
never  would  have  betrothed  herself  to  that  poor 
dear  madcap,  who  lies  stiff  in  the  next  room.  But 
I  cannot  go  on — my  tears  bedew  the  paper.     I 
have  not  known  what  it  was  to  feel  as  I  do  now, 
since  that  dreadful  night,  now  six  years  gone  by, 
that  I  supported  you  at  Gibraltar,  when  I  thought 
you  would  have  died.    Excuse  me  for  recollecting 
it.     Do  you  remember  striking  the  poor  soldier 
off  duty  because  his  wife  died  ?  and  when  some 
flippant  fool  asked  why  you  did  it,  you  said,  It 
may  be  my  case,  Sir.     Aye,  poor  fellow,  it  was 
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your  case,  God  knows,  three  months  afterwards. 
Well,  dear  friend,  take  my  advice  :  Let  your  dear 
child  plunge  at  first  into  grief.  Tell  her  you  come 
to  administer  to  her  lover's  will,  and  bring  his 
body  over,  which  I  shall  take  care  of.  We  shall 
then  attend  his  corpse  to  the  Manor-house.  He 
expressed  a  wish  that  it  should  be  buried  in  the 
tomb  of  Rosaline.  Aye,  said  he,  before  he  died, 
away  with  aristocracy  before  sentiment.  My  own 
people  in  Ireland  must  forgive  me — I  bow  to  her 
— I  will  lie  by  her — I  give  up  my  own  ancestors  and 
friends  for  her — I  will  be  laid  near  her — I  am  sure 
that  she  will  follow — if  not  me,  at  least  her  dear 
friend  Clorinda.  Well,  now  I  think  I  have  written 
enough.  God  bless  you,  dear  De  Vere.  Come 
over  and  console  me ;  I  want  it  as  much  as  you 
do.     My  blessings  on  your  child. 

Your's,  &c. 
Felix  McCarthy. 
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MISS  HANNAH  M*LAURIN  TO  MISS  JANNET  MCKENZIE. 

Manor  House,  June  6th. 

My  Dearest  Jannet, 

My  last^  informed  you  of  the  dreadful 
news  that  we  had  received  from  Paris  in  two  let- 
ters— one  from  an  old  friend  of  Major  de  Vere's, 
whom  I  have  known  in  Jamaica  and  Gibraltar, 
Colonel  Felix  McCarthy,  a  testy  old  soldier ;  and 
the  other  from  Sir  A.  Atherstone  to  Mrs.  Bel- 
mont. I  gave  you  then  a  full  detail  of  the  sus- 
picions of  this  house,  and  above  all  of  my  dearly 
beloved  young  lady,  whom  I  fear  now  will  not  be 
long  for  this  world. 

Yesterday  arrived  here  a  packet  addressed  to 
the  Major  from  Colonel  McCarthy.  Miss  de 
Vere  was  sitting  immoveable  as  a  statue.  She  has 
been  extremely  ill  these  ten  days,  in  consequence 
of  the  news  from  Paris,  and  her  having  written  a 
letter,  which  I  have  not  yet  seen,  nor  has  any  one 

*  Note  by  the  Editor. — The  letter  alluded  to  here  is  not 
inserted,  as  the  reader  is  already,  through  the  medium  of  the 
others,  fully  in  possession  of  the  facts  that  it  contains. 
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else,  though  she  announced  to  the  whole  house 
that  the  match  was  off  between  her  and  Sir  Re- 
ginald. There  was  no  use  in  blaming  her  for 
rashness.  She  said  she  would  hear  of  no  defec- 
tion. She  viewed  marriage  in  a  very  different 
point  of  view  from  the  world  in  general.  It  was 
sentiment,  and  sentiment  alone,  that  guided  her  in 
her  choice.  It  was  not  a  mere  form  of  society ; 
it  was  not  a  co-partnership  of  worldly  goods :  if 
so,  a  partnership  in  trade  were  preferable.  The 
sacredness  of  marriage  lay  in  the  intensity  of  mu- 
tual affection,  and  not  in  the  conventional  form, 
that  the  law  civil  of  each  state  ordained.  As  an  in- 
terested marriage  was  the  depth  of  human  depra- 
vity, so  was  a  disinterested  one  the  height  of  sen- 
timent. Again  she  appealed  to  sentiment — it  was 
the  highest  sphere  of  a  human  being ;  for  when  reli- 
gion was  not  sentiment,  it  was  law,  priestcraft,  hy- 
pocrisy. Here  she  enlarged  upon  the  origin  of  re- 
ligion and  law.  She  said,  she  over  and  over  again 
declared  that  the  first  had  its  origin  in  sentiment, 
and  the  second  in  instinct ;  and  that  the  forms  of 
the  one,  and  the  ordinances  of  the  other,  were 
pure  human  inventions,  made  to  regulate  senti- 
ment and  instinct ;  that  the  human  heart  was  the 
exhaustless  mine  from  whence  these  feelings,  the 
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highest  of  our  being,  sprung ;  and  then  our  heads 
shackled  them  sometimes  with  grotesque  forms, 
because  those  who  made  the  forms  only  looked  to 
bind  the  mass  of  mankind  fast.     In  fact,  forms 
are  only  fit  to  captivate  weak  minds ;  strong  ones 
despise  them  or  set  them  aside,  or  break  through 
them.     In  short,  her  pride  was  mortified ;  and  if 
a  great  painter  of  human  nature  had  been  here, 
he  would  have  had  an  admirable  opportunity  of 
drawing    from     Hfe — a    fine    struggle    between 
wounded  pride  and  a  wounded  heart.     However 
nothing  could  bear  up  with  more  nobleness  of 
mind  against  this  grievous  calamity  of  her  lover's 
and  her  friend's  supposed  perfidy.     She  became 
more  stoical,    more  sarcastic.      Oh!  such  bitter 
sarcasms  did  she  level  against  human  nature,  that 
made  that  fine  lady,  her  aunt,  shudder,  and  ex- 
claim: "I  hate  people  with,   hearts!"     She  ap- 
peared quite  fit  to  become  a  pupil  to  the  Cynic 
Diogenes.     Alas  !  alas  !  she  cried,  how  my  fond 
illusions  of  human  life  are  vanishing!    I  see,  I  feel 
nothing  but  perfidy,  baseness,  treachery,  the  vilest 
selfishness ;  a  total  prostration  even  of  the  sem- 
blance of  virtue,  saving  the  miserable  thin  garment 
of  contemptible  hypocrisy.      Hannah!    she   ex- 
claimed, if  ever  you  marry,  look  upon  that  day  as 
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the  tomb  of  love,  aye,  of  honour — that  fatal  word 
has  brought  all  my  woe  upon  me,  so  has  it  brought 
all  my  poor  clear,  dearest  Clorinda's.  I  blame  her 
not ;  she  lived  in  the  sphere  of  the  sensations. 
Was  it  not  quite  natural  that  when  she  had  not 
the  ballast  of  self-reverence  to  keep  her  steady, 
she  should  go  on  the  rocks  ?  Her  heart  was 
shattered  to  pieces  by  her  first  disappointed  love. 
It  was  open  then  to  receive  any  second  attempt, 
because  its  crevices  were  not  yet  closed.  Disap- 
point a  woman  in  her  early  love,  and  she  throws 
herself  in  despair  on  the  next  that  offers,  because 
a  woman  wants  a  support.  She  must  lean  against 
something.  Is  she  not  made  of  the  rib  of  a  man  ? 
What  does  that  mean  ?  She  depends  upon  him, 
and  must  lean  upon  him.  But  I,  who  have  ever 
lived  in  the  sphere  of  intellect,  what  excuse  is 
there  for  my  infatuation,  excepting  "  that  I  am 
led  by  an  invisible  hand  ?"  How  could  I  be  so 
charmed  by  perfidious,  honeyed  words  ?  What 
charms  a  woman  of  sense  and  feeling  ?  Words, 
words,  only  a  few  words.  Have  we  not  the  au- 
thority of  great  primeval  mother  Eve  ?  She  was 
charmed  by  a  brute  of  the  lowest  species.  The 
serpent  had  no  combination  of  form ;  not  even 
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that  of  a  tree,  for  he  wanted  the  beauty  of  the 
branches,  the  ornament  of  its  leaves.  He  was  a 
moving  trunk — hideous  and  the  simplest  of  all 
forms.  But  the  serpent  had  a  tongue — that  is 
sufficient  for  a  woman.  No  matter  what  form ; 
put  but  a  tongue  in  a  stone,  and  the  woman  is  be- 
wildered, she  is  conquered.  She  can  resist  beau- 
ty^  youth,  glory,  virtue,  assiduity — but  she  cannot 
resist  a  tongue — why,  Hannah,  why,  girl  ?  Be- 
cause it  allies  itself  to  her  own  vanity,  which  is  the 
lord  and  master  of  her  bosom,  the  god  of  her  idola- 
try. This  tongue,  from  whatever  quarter  it  may 
proceed,  puts  this  god  in  motion,  and  he  directs 
her  whole  being.  Fool  that  I,  who  was  conquered 
by  a  tongue,  could  imagine  that  it  would  not  ex- 
ert its  hellish  power  (pardon  the  strength  of  the 
expression,  it  is  strongly  poetical,  and  drawn  from 
the  allegory  of  the  serpent  who  beguiled  poor 
Eve  and  lost  Paradise,)  that  I  might  not  lose  my 
Paradise  !  Oh !  here  she  wept  bitterly.  He  may 
not  be  false  still,  and  then  what  have  I  done, 
should  this  not  be  the  case  ?  Oh !  what  a  cruel 
sport  of  cruel,  cruel  Fate  have  I  been !  Oh  I  how 
can  I  then  atone  for  my  rashness  ?  By  my  death. 
Aye,  I  am  not  fit  to  live  in  this  world.     Possibly  I 
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may  escape  into  some  orb,  where  my  sensitive  na- 
ture may  then  be  dull.  But  certain  it  is  that  my 
being  is  not  in  harmony  with  this  world. 

At  this  instant  the  post  arrived.  The  packet 
was  delivered.  She  opened  it  with  her  own 
hands — read  the  two  letters  it  contained  to  her- 
self, without  one  change  in  her  features,  with 
the  steadiest  eye  I  ever  beheld,  and  with  a  pre- 
sence of  mind  that  no  hero  in  battle  could  sur- 
pass. As  she  closed  the  last  word,  her  lips  only 
gently  moving  as  she  proceeded  to  read  on,  the 
internal  anxiety  of  her  mind  burst  through  every 
hneament  of  her  visage,  and  her  lips  moved  re- 
sponsive to  her  ideas.  She  let  the  letters  drop 
from  her  hands,  closed  her  eyes  and  dropped 
down  in  a  swoon  so  dead,  that  it  was  three 
hours  before  she  recovered.  She  had  then 
been  put  to  bed.  We,  of  course,  were  all  aware 
of  the  contents  long  before.  Oh!  what  a  scene 
now  opened  upon  us  !  Oh  !  my  dearest  friend, 
that  I  had  never  been  born  to  witness  it ! — nor 
can  my  pen  describe  her  horrible  phrenzy ;  she 
ran  the  gauntlet  of  the  entire  circle  of  the  feelings 
and  passions  of  the  human  heart.  Every  cord  of 
it  told — every  feeling  of  it  was  in  full  action — 
every  sentiment  that  it  ever  could  have  conceived 
q2 
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was  let  loose.  She  was  hardly  under  the 
guidance  of  reason.  I  will  not  describe  to  you 
this  wretched  example  of  human  misery — intense, 
fearful  misery ;  I  will  not  shock  you  with  her  hor- 
rid imprecations;  I  will  not  melt  you  with  her 
tender  condolence  on  herself;  suffice  it  to  say, 
that  the  fearful  reach  and  depth  of  her  mind  was 
displayed,  and  seemed  to  pour  forth  its  exhaust- 
less  mine.  My  father  attended ;  and  feared,  nay, 
almost  desired  a  brain  fever  to  carry  her  off,  and 
save  her  from  greater  misery.  In  the  course  she 
burst  a  small  blood  vessel.  This  reduced  her 
soon;  and,  in  about  twelve  hours,  her  frame  be- 
ing exhausted,  she  sunk  into  sleep.  She  awoke  in 
two  hours ;  but,  an  altered  person.  The  agita- 
tion of  her  sensations  has  worn  them  out.  My 
father  says  this  is  usual.  Her  great  mind  has  re- 
covered its  awful  ascendancy :  she  is  in  a  deep 
and  stern  melancholy  mood,  now  she  has  given  one 
injunction  to  all  who  approach,  in  the  most  awful 
and  Sibyl-like  mysterious  manner,  she  puts  her 
finger  upon  her  lip  ;  she  says  in  a  hollow,  deep- 
toned  voice : — "  silence !  silence !  silence !  for  ever 
silence  !"  When  her  father  approached  her,  she 
said,  pointing  to  the  south : — "  To  Paris !  to  Paris  1" 
The  poor  old  man  was  previously  so  frightened. 
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that  he  seems  glad  to  escape.  A  kind  good-na- 
tured young  man  accompanies  him.  I  told  her  of 
this :  she  only  bowed  her  head.  Silence  she  im- 
poses on  all  by  her  finger  on  her  mouth,  and  per- 
sists in  not  speaking  since  she  pronounced  the 
word  Paris.  This,  my  dear  friend,  is  for  you,  and 
you  alone — I  know  your  discretion  ;  I  know  your 
feeling  Scottish  heart,  and  I  can  trust  your  dis- 
creet Scottish  head.  Adieu ! — I  shall  write  soon 
again. 

H.  M'Laurin. 

P.  S. — There  are  great  contradictions  in  her 
character.  Her  phrenzy  was  a  poetic  phrenzy  ; 
the  anguish  of  her  heart  transcended  all  bounds 
of  ordinary  grief;  her  imprecations  were  furious 
and  dreadful ;  all  her  passions  assumed  a  sort  of 
inspired  madness ;  the  light  and  shade  of  her 
mind  were  most  striking ;  she  was  tossed  to  and 
fro  from  the  utmost  feelings  of  fury  or  rage,  into 
the  most  melting  tenderness — such  rage  as  Burgher 
describes  his  Leonora  to  have  felt.  She  seemed 
to  have  personified  Providence  and  the  Fates  only 
to  rail  at  them ;  then  conquered,  or  rather  ex- 
hausted, by  her  own  exertions,  she  sunk  into  pity. 
But  there  was  no  real  madness — not  the  least  ap- 
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pearance,  or  wandering  thought ;  nor  the  shadow 
of  the  desh'e  of  self-destruction :  she  seemed  ra- 
ther to  reason  and  expostulate  with  the  Fates ;  as 
"  Why  am  I  thus  treated  ? — do  I  deserve  it  ?" 
Great  haughtiness  of  soul  was  visible  ;  there  ap- 
peared predominant,  the  "  unconquerable  will ''  of 
Milton.  For  the  sake  of  her  fame  I  am  striving 
to  forget  her  imprecations.  They  shewed,  how- 
ever, the  strength  of  her  mind.  Furious  storms 
of  passion  are,  however,  the  sin  of  only  strong 
minds — I  mean  such  a  tragic  rage  as  was  hers. 
Pride ! — pride  ! — obdurate  pride !  is  the  safeguard 
of  virtue  ;  in  man  or  woman :  in  the  first,  it  en- 
sures courage  unto  death ;  in  the  second,  self- 
respect  ! 
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THE  SAME  TO  THE  SAME. 

Manor  House,  June  1st. 
My  Dear  Jannet, 

Since  my  last,  she  has  not  spoken  one  word — 
hardly  slept — and  eat  but  little.  At  times  she  is 
suffused  in  tears,  when  she  sees  any  object  that 
puts  her  in  mind  of  him.  Yesterday  she  dressed 
herself  in  the  deepest  weeds,  and  walked  at  sun- 
set towards  the  church,  leaning  on  my  arm.  She 
had  the  doors  opened,  and  went  to  mark  out  the 
spot  where  their  mutual  graves  were  to  be  made 
within  the  church,  and  over  which  the  monument 
was  to  be  raised.  She  seemed  much  more  tran- 
quil and  happy,  and  spoke  upon  the  subject  with 
her  usual  freedom,  eloquence,  and  fine  taste.  She 
returned  slowly  to  the  house,  and  called  for  a  glass 
of  wine,  as  she  was  very  much  exhausted.  She 
said,  "  I  have  much  to  do  yet,  and  must  support 
myself.  But  when  my  last  calling  will  be  over — 
then,  I  hope,  I  shall  sink  as  fast  as  possible.  All 
I  trust  is,  that  my  wits  will  stay  with  me  to  the 
last.  The  energy  of  my  being  is  such,  that  I 
think  if  I  desire  to  die,  that  wish  will  be  accom- 
plished.    I  have  done  my  first  day's  work,  Han- 
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nah,  and  I  shall  sleep  more  composed.  Oh !  what 
a  misgiving  is  there  in  the  future  towards  immor- 
tality. Now  I  look  forward  to  erect  this  tomb- 
When  that  shall  have  been  accomplished,  my 
only  desire  will  be  put  into  it.  It  is  delightful,  in 
the  deepest  affliction,  to  see  a  cheering  ray  of 
hope — with  me  that  hope  is  to  try  a  new  exist- 
ence— since  this  one  does  no  longer  suit  me.  And 
how  much  more  graceful  to  achieve  that  change 
by  mere  desire !  How  free  the  will  is  in  idealism — 
just  as  free  as  we  are  bound  by  fate  in  realism. 
But  the  most  cruel  fate  would  be,  to  be  left  be- 
hind— imprisoned  here — that  I  do  not  expect, 
though  I  never  will  take  any  violent  means  to  ef- 
fect my  escape.  I  have  too  much  native  calmness 
for  that.  It  is  a  very  high  state  of  our  existence, 
when  our  only  wish  is  to  leave  it  calmly — and  that 
at  my  age,  and  circumstanced  in  the  world  as  I 
am,  to  view  his  slow,  and,  to  others,  terror-striking 
strides  approach,  to  advance  equally  slow  and 
with  dignity  to  meet  him.  What  must  be  the  in- 
tensity of  my  feelings,  when  I  desire  such  a  deli- 
verance as  the  best  solace  for  all  my  affliction? 
How  little  external  circumstances  affect  me  now ! 
When  I  think  that  one  rash  act  of  mine  has  caused 
such  havoc,  and  where  ?  In  my  own  bosom  too — 
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my  haughty  suspicions  have  killed  that  being  that 
I  most  prized,  and  have  driven  the  next  being  to  it 
mad  !  Oh !  God,  what  misery !  What  a  combi- 
nation of  woe  !  And  should  I  not  be  the  basest 
wretch  to  desire  to  survive,  and  mourn  the  sad 
havoc  that  my  rashness  has  occasioned?  Mine  is 
no  weak  or  puling  grief  for  imaginary  ills.  But  here 
I  have  visited  the  two  hearts  nearest  my  own  with 
the  deepest  calamities :  one  with  self-destruction 
— the  other  with  madness — I,  I  who  have  caused 
this,  am  to  survive  and  mourn — Oh !  no  ;  let  me 
hide  my  bewildered  head  in  eternal  night.  Yet  I 
trust,  I  hope  it  may  not  be  eternal  night.  Oh ! 
let  it  be  day  again !  Let  me  see  him  again — and 
on  my  bended  knees  ask  his  pardon  for  my  base 
suspicions.  Oh  !  were  they  not  mean  and  selfish, 
as  well  as  rash  !  How  shall  I  ever  meet  Clorinda 
again?  Avaunt  these  hopes  of  immortality !  Which 
way  can  I  fly  ?  I  am  myself  still — and  in  myself, 
I  carry  the  torture  of  burning  shame,  of  fell  re- 
morse. I  know  not  for  which  to  ask — bright  day 
again  in  after-life,  or  to  be  quenched  at  once  in 
eternal  night.  Oh  !  let  me  go  to  seek  him  again, 
because  life  has  become  an  intolerable  burden — 
and  because,  under  any  future  modification  of 
my  being,  I  can  conceive  no  worse  condition  than 
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that  from  which  I  shall  have  fortunately  escaped. 
Still,  at  the  moment  that  I  shall  see  death's  uplifted 
dart  ready  to  pierce  my  cowering  sides,  humanity, 
humanity  will  still  stick  to  me ;  and  I  shall  doubt- 
less shrink  back.  But  that  will  be  only  for 
a  moment — I  shall  soon  rally,  I  hope,  and  say, 
"  Strike,  I  am  ready."  Is  it  not  curious  to  see 
how  we  are  the  sport  of  Fate  ?  Who  would  have 
thought  it  ?  Vulgar  minds  cannot  soar  into  these 
regions,  Hannah.  Oh  !  when  I  let  myself  down 
from  them,  I  am  absorbed  in  tears,  for  then  I 
loathe  the  idea  of  quitting  you,  quitting  this  house, 
this  chair  that  I  now  recline  on.  How  necessary 
is  it  for  us  always  to  be  prepared  to  die !  But  dif- 
ferent minds  require  different  preparations.  This, 
this,  all  this  that  I  now  tell  you  is  my  preparation. 
That  is,  that  life  is  intolerable  to  me  now.  That 
I  look  forward  to  greater  pleasure  in  its  loss,  than 
in  its  preservation.  And  when  I  think  thus,  we 
shall  still  be  always  at  home ;  for  I  doubt  not  but 
then  I  shall  have  an  existence  analogous  to  my 
new  being.  We  know  nothing  of  this — ^but  I  co- 
vet another^  knowledge.  I  wish  now  to  know 
what  he  knows.  The  greatest  men  that  have 
ever  lived,  have  only  thus  speculated.  They  have 
stretched  through  the  milky  way  of  hope,  and 
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strived  to  fix  themselves  in  the  midst  of  the  bright 
galaxy  above.  Surely  that  impulse  in  my  being, 
which  is  so  strong,  and  which  is  urging  me  thi- 
ther, is  an  earnest  of  the  accomplishment  of  my 
sanguine  wishes.  When  I  think  thus,  how  tran- 
quil I  am — because  I  am  abstracted  from  all  the 
ebbs,  and  throes,  and  thrills  of  sensitive  nature. 
I  have  now  made  a  divorce  with  sensitive  nature. 
She  hath  cast  me  ofF.  All  I  wish  for  in  nature  is, 
after  the  last  grand  spectacle,^  which  I  now  wait 
for  as  a  sad  wedding — that  all  nature's  landscapes 
may  fade  in  my  weary  sight,  and  that  the  moments 
may  be  fleeting  and  dizzy,  until  my  awful  doom  is 
closed.  You  shall  be  at  my  elbow,  and  note  down 
how  my  practice  accords  with  what  I  am  saying. 
Dearest  friend,  let  me  retire  to  rest;  I  am  fa- 
tigued— I  shall  be  cheerful  to-morrow,  because  I 
shall  devote  it  to  duty.  See  that  my  pencils  are 
ready — I  have  ever  been  a  neghgent  painter — 
though  now  I  have  got  a  quickening  spur  to  my 
exertion.  To-morrow  I  shall  try  to  sketch  the 
outward  casement,  that  will  hold  the  perishable 
remains  of  us  both.  She  then  retired — I  put  her 
to  bed — she  fell  almost  instantly  to  sleep.     I  re- 

'*  Tlie  funeral. 
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ported  her  conversation  to  my  father,  as  soon  as 
I  had  noted  it  down.  He  desired  to  see  her — 
The  hectic  flush  on  her  countenance,  he  cried, 
says  yes  to  all  her  desires — She  must  have  had  a 
tendency  to  consumption — She  has  called  forth 
all  its  fearful  energies.  Aye,  consumption  carries 
off  the  most  sensitive,  the  most  exalted  natures. 
Here,  said  I,  then,  is  another  earnest  of  immor- 
tality. Here  spirit  destroys,  wears  out  dull  ob- 
tuse matter  perpetually  desiring  to  escape.  For 
impulse  internal  will  not  be  shackled  by  cold  hard 
external  necessity — with  patience — women  con- 
sequently perish  from  this  distemper  more  than 
men,  because  their  nature  is  more  sensitive,  and 
the  most  sensitive  thus  fall  first ;  because  the 
lungs  are  the  most  active  wheels  of  our  machine, 
and  play  accordingly  as  they  are  excited.  The 
greater  the  internal  impulse,  the  greater  the  play 
upon  them.  I  predict,  I  added,  it  will  carry  her 
off  rapidly.  The  vigour  of  her  soul  will  sustain 
her  as  long  as  she  has  anything  to  think  of;  the 
moment  her  soul  shall  sink,  her  frame  will  follow 
it.  My  father,  who  is  a  materialist,  smiled  at  my 
reasoning,  which  I  had  adopted  from  Miss  deVere. 
He  thought,  like  most  medical  men,  merely  of  the 
machine,  not  the  power  which  agitates  it.    Thus, 
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my  dear  friend,  I  have  described  to  you  the  com- 
mencement of  this  mournful  scene.  I  am  lost  in 
admiration  of  her  calmness  ;  and  it  will  be  only 
when  she  is  gone,  that  I  then  shall  feel  what  a 
blank  she  shall  have  left.  In  six  days  I  shall 
write  again.  That  I  expect  will  be  just  previous 
to  the  funeral. 

Yours  truly, 

H.  M'Laurin. 
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THE  SAME  TO  THE  SAME. 


Manor  House,  June  10th. 

We  have  closed  the  third  act  of  the  melancholy 
drama.  The  drawings  of  the  tomb  are  finished. 
My  dearest  heroic  lady's  firmness  and  constancy 
have  equalled  any  thing  in  Sophocles  or  Euri- 
pides. She  says  she  looks  forward  with  ardent 
joy  to  the  moment  that  her  hour  will  strike ;  and 
that  feeling  alone  keeps  up  her  spirits.  She  has 
delivered  to  me  her  manuscripts ;  they  are  volu- 
minous for  so  young  a  person.  But  her  rapidity 
is  astonishing!  The  tomb  will  be  a  symbol  of 
herself^  simple,  striking,  and  majestic.  Her  fine 
form  has  arrived  from  Florence.  It  is  one  of 
Bartolini's  happiest  exertions.  This  is  to  be 
copied  here,  and  placed  recumbent.  In  the  hands 
is  to  be  placed  a  bleeding  heart,  that  she  presses 
until  it  bursts.  This  is  the  simple  allegory  of  her 
fatal  story.  The  basso  relievos  round  the  tomb 
are  highly  classical.  The  sun  shines  upon  a 
young  warrior.  He  is  looking  towards  battles ; 
but  a  dark  cloud  impends  over  his  head ;  farther 
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on  is  a  landscape ;  a  young  shepherd  and  shep- 
herdess are  sitting  on  the  banks  of  a  brook,  tend- 
ing their  flocks — Hymen  approaching  with  his 
torch,  turns  away  his  head,  and  prepares  to  fly. 
The  Furies  appear  behind.  In  another  part,  a 
Fury  throws  a  torch  of  discord  in  a  group  of  young 
men  and  women;  some  are  raving;  chains  are 
circling  others.  In  another  compartment,  there 
is  a  dark  storm,  and  overcharged  clouds.  A 
damsel  is  lying  asleep  upon  a  bed  of  roses;  and, 
under  the  clouds,  Aurora  appears  to  her  in  all 
her  splendour,  while  breaking  on  her  a  roseate 
morn.  This  allegory  alludes  to  herself;  and  her 
sleeping  attitude  indicates  a  dream.  In  the  dark 
clouds  are  the  heads  of  the  Fates,  holding  out  a 
black  book,  with  one  leaf  only  open,  to  show,  that 
we  read  only  one  leaf,  day  by  day,  of  the  book  of 
fate,  and  that  the  future  is  hid  from  us. 

Next  comes  a  view  of  a  palace,  and  a  beautiful 
garden ;  and  a  mower,  with  his  scythe,  is  sweeping 
down  all  before  him,  and  he  heedlessly  cuts  in 
two  a  rose-tree,  and  a  bunch  of  lilies  of  the  val- 
ley. Lastly,  is  a  view  of  the  Elysian  fields — spirits 
are  arriving  from  all  quarters.  Her  own  figure 
is  the  only  one  on  the  monument,  pressing  the 
bleeding  heart,  and  looking  upon  a  suit  of  ancient 
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Greek  armour  that  is  lying  beside  it,  to  show 
that  the  warrior  is  gone,  all  but  his  heart  and 
arms — that  is,  her  love  and  his  renown.  This 
is  what  has  occupied  her ;  and  it  is  done  with  ex- 
quisite taste.  Oh,  that  you  could  have  seen  her 
fine  form  iii  her  deep  weeds,  bending  over  this 
place — her  cheeks  paler  than  the  veil  that  shaded 
her;  however,  now  and  then  overspread  with  a 
blush,  when  any  idea  struck  her  soul.  The  calm- 
ness and  the  dignity  of  her  grief  only  equals  its 
intensity.  She  speaks — she  dwells — she  thinks  of 
and  upon  but  one  subject — she  has  but  one  pursuit; 
and  that  is — calm  death.  "I  march,"  she  says, "  to 
meet  death,  and  to  embrace  him.  All  mankind,  in 
all  ages,  have  admired  a  calm  and  glorious  death  ; 
because  it  is  what  every  one  feels  is  so  difficult 
to  achieve,  because  it  is  the  absence  of  all  selfish- 
ness ;  and  how  is  it  possible  for  us  to  divest  our- 
selves of  our  nature,  because  that  nature  is  selfish  ? 
I  now  exert  the  impulse  of  my  being  to  drive  it 
out.  May  I  be  equally  calm  when  he  comes  with 
his  dart  to  pierce  my  heart !  How  fortunate  for 
me  to  have  preserved  my  wits !  Unlike  my  poor 
dear,  much  injured  friend  Clorinda.  How  glo- 
rious is  it  to  be  so  much  above  life,  as  to  leave  it 
with  joy !  What  ill  but  disgrace  can  fall  upon  such  a 
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state  of  mind!     Hannah,  strive  and  collect  all  my 
letters  after  my  death,  and  those  of  the  whole 
party.     The  Marquis  di  Torri  will  give  you  those 
that  I  have  written  to   Clorinda,  and  then  string 
them  together,  and  you  will  then  be  acquainted 
with  our  sad  tragedy.     I  hope  my  father  will  soon 
arrive  ;  then  we  shall  close  the  fourth  act  of  the 
scene.     And  I  trust  there  will  be  no  delay  to  the 
fifth.     In  proportion  as  I  am  holding  myself  up 
for  the  performance  of  the  next  act,  I  shall  sink 
rapidly  in  the  following.  Because  then  I  shall  have 
no  motive  towards  exertion."     She  muses  a  great 
deal,  and  it  requires  much  exertion  to  keep  up 
her  fortitude,  because,  when  her  mind  is  not  en- 
gaged, it  sinks,  and  then  her  heart  gains  the  as- 
cendancy;   and  then   it   overflows   in  perpetual 
tears.     My  next  will  give  you  an  account  of  the 
funeral.     Adieu !     I  am  distracted  with  this  me- 
lancholy scene.     But,  oh!  when  the   last  takes 
place — and  take  place  it  will  from  the  wonderful 
impulse  of  her  being — what  will  then  be  my  un- 
happy lot  ? 

Adieu,  dear  Jannet !     Pity  me ;  for  I  stand  in 

need  of  it. 

Your's, 

H.  M'Laurin. 

VOL.  II.  R 
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P.  S.  The  following  reflections  I  found  on  her 
table.  They  were  penned  last  night,  after  I  had 
left  her.  "What  is  life?  Harmony  with  sur- 
rounding and  existing  objects.  What  is  death? 
An  enterprize — a  misgiving  of  an  uncertain  jour- 
ney ;  but  an  enterprize  of  necessity — cold,  chill- 
ing necessity.  What,  then,  is  the  middle  sphere 
betwixt  life  and  death?  Consciousness  of  life, 
without  hope — despair — certain  misery — to  be 
exchanged  for  a  dark  enterprize.  Shall  we  seek 
the  objects  that  we  love  in  death  ?  Who  tells  us 
so?  Our  inmost  heart.  That  sentiment  that 
made  me  live  in  joy,  causes  me  now  to  exist  in 
despair,  and  to  pant  for  my  enlargement.  What 
makes  me  cling  to  life  ?  Instinct.  What  makes 
me  love  life  ?  Harmony  with  other  beings.  Ah ! 
doth  it  exist  now  !  Two  kindred  hearts  were 
rivetted  together ;  they  are  now  riven  in  twain. 
Could  I  have  lived  without  that  riven  heart, — aye, 
but  sadly,  gloomily.  What  chased  away  my 
gloom  ?  What  quenched  the  fear  of  the  fates  ? 
The  existence  of  that  kindred  heart.  What 
must  quench  my  life,  to  feel  that  it  is  to  stay  after 
the  other's  departure  ?  I  cannot  live  in  the  vast 
desert  of  the  world ;  for  I  have  only  air,  chilling 
air  to  feed  on.     No  other  food,  for  my  mind,  nor 
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for  my  heart.  Thus  am  I  starved  out  of  the  world. 
I  die  of  hunger ;  I  sicken  because  I  am  famished. 
Oh,  famine  of  the  soul!  thou  fell  enchantress 
that  benumbs  our  being — that  inverts  the  order 
of  kind  nature,  and  drives  us  to  hide  our  bewil- 
dered hfe  in  the  dark  and  mystical  refuge  of 
death.  Mystical  because  we  none  of  us  know 
the  grand  secret.  My  heart  bounds  to  know  it ; 
it  will  not  be  confined  longer ;  it  will  escape ;  its 
powerful  impulse  will  enable  it  to  leap  of  itself 
into  other  realms ;  itself  it  will  extinguish  through 
force  of  life.  What  greater  proof  of  liberty  can 
it  give  than  voluntarily  to  embrace  death.  Mo- 
rally and  not  physically,  to  achieve  a  physical  act 
through  a  moral  impulse.  To  die,  because  we 
wish  to  die.  Ha !  ha !  Fates  now  I  laugh  you  to 
scorn ;  ye  cannot  touch  me  now,  I  am  out  of  your 
power;  my  will  is  here  free ;  avaunt — avaunt  with 
your  cold  necessity,  I  am  your  mistress  now! 
Oh,  love !  sacred  flame  that  exalts,  that  vivifies 
our  whole  being — that  fires  our  moral  qualities 
to  heroism — germ  of  heroes  from  whence  they 
sprung — motive  of  fame  superior  to  life  —  thy 
death  is  death,  for  thy  Hfe  gives  double  life — in- 
fuses ardent  energy  through  nature.  Soul  of 
souls !  to  thee  I  am  a  sacrifice ! — garland  of  life's 
r2 
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best  joys !  —  honey  that  sweetens  its  bitterest 
draughts! — poetry  of  hfe — wings  on  which  we 
soar  in  the  middle  sphere  'twixt  heaven  and 
earth  !  on  thy  altars  I  bleed,  I  perish.  Oh,  dread- 
ful moment  of  earthly  separation  from  the  object 
of  that  love !  O  cruel,  cruel  Fate,  that  in  an  in- 
stant, more  rapid  than  the  forked  lightning,  hath 
blasted  life's  best,  life's  only  joys !  Oh,  tender 
moment  of  our  last  separation  '.—moment  in  which 
my  heart  was  melted,  and  my  imagination  fired  to 
madness !  Moment  that  is  a  black  stop,  a  stay 
to  more  recent  joy!  Moment  that  has  annihi- 
lated every  subsequent  sentiment,  but  that  of 
despair ! — that  vulture  that  gnaws  my  entrails  1 
I  faint — I  sicken — ^I  revive  to  be  again  gnawed. 
Oh!  tender,  tender  relationship  with  life — mis- 
tress— wife — mother — for  me  thou  art  quenched 
in  black  despair — sunk  in  darkness — thicker  than 
Erebus  or  my  gloomy  horizon.  Oh!  moment 
of  sweetest  illusion  when  we  parted, — moment 
that  I  still  hang  upon — I  live  on  thee — I  cling  to 
thee ! — carry  my  soul  on  thy  rapid  wings !  I  will 
fly  to  other  realms  ! — I  will  dance  over  life's  dark 
threshold  under  thy  influence.     I  come,  I  come ! 
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THE  SAME  TO  THE  SAME. 

Manor  House,  June  30th. 

Now,  dear  friend,  for  a  scene  both  sad  and  yet 
piteous,  that  has  completed  the  fourth  act  of  this 
dismal  drama. 

The  funeral  procession  arrived  the  day  before 
yesterday  at  evening.     She  had  been  sitting  with 
me  in  the  garden,  warmed  by  the    sun's   rays, 
which  ever  delighted  her.     It  lulled  her  into  a 
transient  repose.  As  it  was  setting,  she  looked  wist- 
fully and  piteously  towards  it,  and  said,  "  There 
it  goes,  my  only  consolation — how"  it  fades  !  and 
as  rapidly  as  my  hopes.     What  an  epitome  of 
human  life  is  a  single  day  of  the  sun's?     How 
like  my  own !  though  never  have  I  seen  it  without 
a  cloud.     What  is  there  more  melancholy  than  to 
witness  its  decline  ?     Is  there  not  something  ex- 
ceedingly dismal  in  fixing  our  anxious  gaze  upon 
its  still  decreasing  rays  ?    Look  at  its  mild  lustre ! 
Ah  !  that  chills  me,  for  I  am  supported  only  by 
the  conflict  of  stormy  feelings.    Then  when  it  is 
quenched  is  dismal  night.     What  but  the  idea  of 
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death  does  not  that  convey  to  us.  Then  after 
darkness  rises  the  moon — the  cold  pale  moon — 
ghost  of  the  departed  sun — Oh !  shall  our  ghosts 
sit  quivering  and  chilled  like  the  moon,  fixed  and 
inanimate,  conscious  of  existence,  incapable  of 
action.  Would  that  I  could  see  a  ghost !  Whence 
the  universal  belief  in  them  !  Whence  the  uni- 
versal fear  of  them  !  Oh,  thought  divine !  that 
the  spirits  of  our  departed  friends  hover  about 
us.  Oh,  mystic  union  of  soul  and  body!  how 
can  we  account  for  this  ?^    Poor  feeble  creatures, 

*  It  was  not  superstition  in  Rosaline  to  speculate  on  ghosts  ; 
all  nations  and  all  ages  have  avowed  a  belief — that  is  a  par- 
tial belief  in  them ;  hence,  philosophically  speaking,  we  call 
them  objects  of  partial  experience  ;  for  the  experience  of  them 
is  not  general,  like  the  experience  of  the  sun,  but  partial, 
because  only  particular  persons  avow  the  belief  in  having  seen 
them.  Those  who  take  Holy  Writ  for  their  standard  of  be- 
lief must  admit  them  and  their  occasional  appearance  for 
there  they  are  asserted  to  have  appeared.  We  are  as  yet  ig- 
norant of  all  the  smaller  powers  of  the  electric  fluid  and  its 
effects — we  are  yet  in  the  dark  of  the  whole  system  of  affinaties 
and  sympathies — attraction  and  repulsion — we  can  account 
for  nothing  a  priori;  we  can  only  think,  and  we  may  ana- 
lyse matter  until  it  becomes  a  non-existing  quantity — that 
is,  we  may  by  various  processes  reduce  it  to  disappearance. 
W^e  have  never  been  able  to  account  for  the  iron  stones  that 
fall  from  above ;  whether  they  have  been  propelled  from  some 
volcano  in  the  moon,  or  whether  they  have  been  generated  in 
the  clouds  from  the  collision  of  vapour,  fire,  or  the  electric 
fluid.     All  nations  (independent  of  its  having  been  taught  by 
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we  look  ever  for  support,  but  that  support  we  can- 
not personify.  We  feel  it,  though  we  cannot  see 
it.  Am  I  in  a  waking  dream,  that  methinks  I 
could  grasp  his  shrouded  form  ?  Would  that 
form  have  terror  for  me  now  ?  Oh,  no  !  what 
terrors  can  invade  a  heart,  enveloped  in  the  poi- 
soned mantle  of  despair — despair — despair — that 
sets  heaven  and  hell  alike  at  defiance. — Despair 
which  tramples  upon  mangled  hope! — Despair 
that  quenches  all  of  life,  save  life  itself.  Clorin- 
da's  wits  it  has  chased  away — mine — more  stern 
and  unyielding,  remain  still  at  bay,  and  like  the 
savage  boar,  tears  with  its  sharp  tusk  the  furious 
hounds  that  now  set  on  me !  Whence  our  great 
uncertainty  about  death  ?  this  common  to  all  ages, 
to  all  mankind — a  physical  horror  of  it — a  moral 
clinging  to  it ;  for  all  religion  is  only  striving  to 
obtain  a  passport  for  heaven's  gates.     It  is  our 

authority  as  a  law  of  the  state)  have  an  inward  feeling  of  God, 
immortality  and  moral  laws.  These  then  are  innate  ideas. 
Ghosts  therefore  are  objects  of  partial  experience ;  because 
we  are  bound  to  believe  that  the  persons  who  assert  that  they 
have  seen  them,  believe  that  they  have  seen  them.  A  curious 
subject  for  experiment  would  be  the  whole  theory  of  coiita- 
gion,  sjTnpathies  and  antipathies — communication  by  means 
of  the  electric  fluid.  In  high  philosophy,  we  are  completely 
in  the  dark. 
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instinct  to  dwell  upon  what  will  transcend  the 
grave,  yet,  in  truth,  the  grave  is  a  frightful  pas- 
sage, its  bitterness  is  great :  I  know  but  one  com- 
bination which  alone  would  sweeten  that  bitter- 
ness— it  would  be  for  two  true  lovers  to  die  in 
each  other's  arms  ;  there  w^ould  be  mutual  conso- 
lation, that  would  annihilate  the  individual  sel- 
fishness of  each.  Think  not  that  heroes  and 
patriots  feel  not  its  bitterness  ;  but  they  are  sus- 
tained by  the  clangor  of  arms — by  drums  and 
trumpets.  They  go  oif  in  a  blaze  in  battle,  or 
theatrically  on  a  scaffold.  They  are  supported 
by  sympathy,  but  still  it  is  an  effort.  Two  lovers 
are  already  in  heaven ;  they  forgot  life,  and  slip 
through  it,  as  it  were.  My  mate  (here  she  sighed 
deeply)  has  gone  before  me.  Oh,  what  a  coy 
truant  am  I ;  I  do  not  keep  my  appointment.  He 
is  pacing  to  and  fro,  impatiently  waiting  for 
me.  When  will  she  come?  Will  she  deceive 
me  at  last  ?  Oh !  no,  Reginald,  I  will  not  deceive 
you.  Yes,  I  shall  follow — follow  you  shortly. 
No  selfishness  has  ever  crept  into  my  wounded 
heart.  I  am  young,  notwithstanding  I  fear  not  to 
quit  life — to  seal  my  devotion.  I  am  fresh  in 
sentiment,  I  have  no  experience  of  the  play  of  the 
passions — I  am  not  surfeited  with  their  enjoy- 
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ment.     My  pure  soul — pure  let  me  call  it,  because 
it  is  unconscious  of  ill — irradiates  through  my 
whole  being,  its  enthusiastic  devotion — Oh,  sacred 
word !  let  it  be  breathed  only  by  hallowed  lips 
•^a  shield  against  terrors — a  fortress  that   de- 
fies death — a  brazen  monument  to  render  virtue 
illustrious.     Great  and  generous  souls  !   I  shall 
have  your  sympathy ;  that  meed  is  rich  indeed ; 
that   reward   transcends   all   cold  calculation ;  I 
shall  dwell  in  your  hearts,  an  immortal  paradise '." 
This  was  the  first  time  that  she  had  pronounced 
his  name.     It  was  too  great  an  effort ;  she  burst 
into  an  hysterical  flood  of  tears;    sobbed,  and 
wept  over  me.     Her  strong  warm  character  dis- 
played itself  in  her  grief.     It  was  in  a  perpetual 
state  of  oscillation  between  head  and  heart.     At 
times  stoically  firm  and  undaunted,  and  stately, 
and   majestic.     At  others,   overpoweringly  soft, 
yielding,  and  feeling.     There  seemed  to  be  little 
of  what  is  called  resignation.     Sturdy  defiance  of 
the  Fates,  or  fits  of  sobbing,  and  weeping  so 
deep,  so  piteously,  that  I  could  not  conceive  any 
human  heart  could  have  such  profound  and  inex- 
haustible mines  of  affection,  which  proved  one  of 
her  philosophical  propositions — that  we  are  the 
centre  of  our  own  existence,  then  the  centre  of 
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the  universe.  Indeed,  indeed,  such  deep  drawn 
anguish  seemed  to  be  called  forth  from  the  centre 
of  the  universe.  But  with  all  its  woe,  this  is  a 
sublime  existence,  and  more  striking  in  this  sel- 
fish age.  There  was  something  most  terrifically 
great  in  her  frantic  wildness.  At  that  moment  I 
looked  oyer  the  park  and  I  saw  the  deer  busy  at 
their  early  twilight,  grazing,  start  and  fly.  She 
watched  my  look,  and  fixed  her  steadfast  gaze 
that  way  too.  In  a  moment  we  saw  the  funeral 
approach  through  a  grove  of  oaks,  that  might 
almost,  from  their  antiquity,  have  witnessed  a 
Druid's  sacrifice. 

Those  who  have  been  in  North  America  or  Ca- 
nada may  have  seen  or  heard  of  the  eager  travel- 
ler, arrested  in  his  long  rapid  strides  by  the  sure- 
killing  hand  of  intense  frost,  stiffened  in  an  instant 
precisely  in  the  attitude  in  which  he  was,  struck 
motionless  in  the  height  of  motion ;  every  linea- 
ment of  his  countenance  fixed  w  ith  its  last  ex- 
pression, and  wrapt  instantaneously  in  death ;  his 
stride  extended  balanced  in  the  knee-deep  snow, 
gazing  on  stark  death  horribly  and  grimly,  or  with 
a  laugh  on  his  visage,  a  fixed  and  immoveable 
smile.  So  was  it  with  my  beloved  lady.  The  in- 
stant she  discerned  the  nodding  plumes,  which 
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the  terrified  skip  and  dart  of  the  deer  had  pre- 
pared her  to  discover,  she  shrunk  double.  From 
the  flow  and  expansion  of  a  melted  heart,  the  polar 
frost  of  horror  seized  every  artery— she  extended 
her  stiffened  hands — her  countenance  became  like 
that  of  a  statue — and  the  big  tear  stood  in  her 
horror-struck  eye,  or  rolled  cold  down  over  her 
marble  cheek.  She  viewed  its  silent  solemn  ap- 
proach— she  saw  the  care-worn  visages  of  those 
hoary  veterans,  her  father  and  McCarthy,  who  in 
forty  years  of  service,  in  many  a  tough  contest,  in 
many  a  bloody  battle,  never  before  had  such  a 
call  upon  their  feelings.  All  this  she  saw  fixed 
and  motionless.  When  all  had  passed,  a  deep- 
drawn  sigh  chased  life's  last  pageant  from  her  in- 
ward vision.  "  Come,  cried  she,  to  bed,  to  bed;  I 
must  be  fresh  to  perform  my  last  office  tomorrow. 
My  sacrifice  is  too  great  for  childish  qualms — 
away  terrors  of  the  nursery.  Come,  Hannah, 
come.  I  am  chilled — to  bed,  I  say.  I  will  not 
see  my  father  until  I  am  at  leisure  to  finish  my 
final  care.  Let  me  be  housed  before  he  comes, 
and  see  none  pass  my  door  but  you  to-night.  Let 
me  sleep — give  me  some  sleeping  cordial.  I  must 
— I  must — be  fresh  for  to-morrow's  last  duty." 
The  morrow  came,  and  I  awoke  her.     Strange 
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is  it  to  say,  this  was  the  first  night  since  the  fatal 
catastrophe,  that  she  had  slept  soundly.   Her  sen- 
sations had  been  completely  exhausted,  not  dead- 
ened.    Such  is  the  case  with  prisoners  the  night 
before  their  execution.     And  this  was  the  obser- 
vation she  made :  "  Ah !  Hannah,"  she  said,  "  this 
is  the  ominous  prelude  of  the  storm  that  is  to  fol- 
low.    To-day  will  be  my  execution.     Oh!  give 
me  strength  only  to  go  through  with  it — and  then 
— and  then — let  me  joyfully  decrease  in  strength 
every  instant.     Still  I  am  happier  than  my  poor 
dear  Clorinda — I  mean  before  she  lost  her  wits. 
She  was  in  uncertainty,  the  most  dreadful  state ; 
the  state  in  which  the  priesthood  place  us  before 
we  receive  their  passports  when  stepping  over  the 
threshold  of  life — that  state  when  our  minds  are 
shaded  with  the  dark  clouds  of  ill-omened  fore- 
cast, that  chase  each  other  as  rapidly  as  the  scud 
that  portends  to  the  anxious  seaman  the  approach- 
ing storm.     The  sphere  of  superstition,  of  fear, 
and  of  tortures,  too  excruciating  to  bear.     One 
state  would  approach  it  with  me  ;  and  that  would 
be  certainty  of  life.    To-day  I  am  myself.    I  have 
a  great  part  to  act — I  must  go  through  with  it — 
the  more  self-command  that  I  exert,  the  greater 
ravage  will  it  occasion  in  my  broken  heart.     Yes, 
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that  pvoud  obdurate  heart  must  be  torn  to  pieces, 
for  its  haughty  and  ill-founded  suspicions.     Oh ! 
remorse,  remorse,  how  your  fell  genius  destroys 
philosophy.     When  thou  prickest  our  sore  con- 
sciences, we  cease  to   be  fatalists;  we  feel  the 
dreadful  impulse  of  our  own  being.     What  boots 
it  then   that    it  is    secret.     The    inward  horror 
causes  the  outward  blush.     But,  come,  my  friend, 
let  me  see  my  father  and  thank  and  thank  him  for 
his  alertness.     Let  me  see — Oh !  heavens !  can  I 
see  him  ?    Can  /  bear  his  look  ?    That  look — that 
saw  another — a  dying  one  !  !  !     Oh  !  God,  sup- 
port me  !"     Here  she  almost  fainted — she  sobbed 
— and  then  was  deluged  in  tears.     She  reclined 
on  a  sofa,  shrouded  in  her  shawl — she  looked  ex- 
quisitely tender  and  beautiful.    Oh !  that  you  had 
been   in  Italy,  and  seen  the  Marys  before  the 
cross.     The  pathos,  the  tenderness,  the  exquisite 
grief  depicted  upon  their  subdued  countenances, 
their  plaintive  attitude,  by  the  greatest  master. 
So  did  my  dearest  lady  appear  when  her  father 
and  his  friend  entered  the  room.     She  fell  as  it 
were  off  the  couch.     It  was  not  a  kneeling,  it  was 
not  a  prostration  on  the  ground — it  was  a  graceful 
genuflexion — she  sunk  from  weakness  rather  than 
from  undue  homage.  Her  father  raised  her,  bend- 
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ing  <5ver  her  with  his  hoary  locks ;  his  war-worn 
visage,  over  whose  indented  furrows  the  warm 
shower  of  his  heart  poured,  but  appeared  not  to 
soften*  Behind  him  stood  McCarthy — a  man 
whose  heart  until  now  had  been  chilled  by  disap- 
pointments and  jaded  by  repeated  excitements  ; 
who  had  run  often  the  gauntlet  of  all  earthly  dan- 
gers, terrors,  and  catastrophes ;  who,  stern  and 
rigid,  and  wrapt  up  in  himself,  stood  like  a  wea- 
ther-beaten tower,  regardless  of  the  storms  of  hea- 
ven or  of  earth ;  of  battle  or  the  elements ;  bluff, 
hirsute  and  incapable  of  phant  movement;  the 
steady  and  vivid  glare  of  his  keen  piercing  eye 
alone  told  that  he  had  an  active  soul,  that  mocked 
itself,  and  set  at  defiance  all  mankind  ;  that  told 
that  the  glory  that  he  had,  or  might  have  ac- 
quired, was  but  a  bubble ;  that  affections  were 
mawkish  weakness,  and  sentiment  idle  romance. 
Yet  this  cynical  warrior,  whose  cheek  had  been 
withered  and  bronzed  from  point  to  point  in  far- 
thest India;  who  had  scorched  on  the  coast  of 
Africa ;  who  had  stood  the  brunt  of  the  more  ter- 
rible storm  of  war  in  Europe :  yet,  I  say,  this 
high-toned  soul,  encrusted  as  it  was  in  its  rugged 
ungain  mould,  could  not  resist  the  exquisite  suf- 
fering of  exquisite  beauty.     His  was  not  the  calm 
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grief  of  his  friend,  more  gentle,  more  acquainted 
with  moments  of  sorrow,  but  iierce  and  overpow- 
ering as  himself,  burst  outright.  Oh!  what  a 
scene,  my  friend !  Oh  !  what  ravage  of  woe  ! 
Three  such  hearts,  one  breaking — the  other  two, 
to  hve  and  see  such  a  one  break.  Oh !  let  me 
leave  off  this  excruciating  picture !  Night  ap- 
proached. The  funeral  order  had  been  previously 
arranged :  the  pall-bearers  were  the  two  veterans, 
then  glided  the  ghastly  victim,  more  glorious  than 
the  Indian  widow,  for  her  own  internal  fires  were 
to  consume  her  external  frame ;  arrayed  in  all  the 
dignity  of  majestic  grief;  clothed  in  dazzling 
white,  yet  taking  a  shade  from  her  still  whiter  trans- 
parent visage,  cold  as  the  snow-drop ;  her  arms 
folded  on  her  breast,  as  if  to  keep  down  her  heart, 
leaping  joyously  to  escape  to  other  realms  and 
rejoin  its  mate.  Her  great  purpose  was  marked 
in  her  eye,  awfully  commanding,  even  through 
the  haze  of  suffering  that  overspread  it — for  it 
looked  as  if  it  could  overawe  the  Fates  ;  her  se- 
rene brow  announced  that  her  ministry  was  near 
at  an  end ;  that  all  her  troubles  were  about  to  ter- 
minate. Thus  moved  the  procession.  The  inter- 
ment took  place  in  the  usual  vault,  and  the  finest 
picture  that  eyes  could  gaze  on  was  the  last  wist- 
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ful  look  of  our  heroine,  (for  so  I  must  call  her,) 
supported  on  either  side  by  the  torches  of  her 
father  and  his  friend,  clad  in  their  long  black 
cloaks.     Fancy  her  beautiful,  youthful  form,  its 
drapery  of  dazzling  white,  standing  between  these 
two  awful  sable  pillars — like  a  glance  of  moon- 
shine shooting  athwart  two  black  clouds — attract- 
ing every   eye ;  hope  and  fear  fixed   upon   her 
existence,   that   existence    now   our    only    light. 
Oh!  let  me  not  profane  this   sad   spectacle   by 
declaring  that  such  a  grand  portrait  could  never 
be  painted  take  the  whole  scene,  the  characters, 
the  occasion,  the  place,  the  associations.     How 
shall  I — how,  I  say,   shall  I  describe    that  mo- 
ment ?    It  requires  a  far  more  minute  pen  than 
mine  to  detail  it — or  to  describe  the  awe-struck 
group.    But  when  the  ponderous  stone  was  slow- 
ly closed  over  the  jaws  of  the  grave  in  the  chan- 
cel, and  the  moment  arrived  to  depart,  a  wild  shrill 
shriek  burst  from  her  involuntarily,  and  she  fell 
prostrate  with  a  shock  that  proved  that  she  was 
indeed  shrouded  in  the  leaden  mantle  of  melan- 
choly (her  own  favourite  expression).     This  cry, 
piercing  through  the  tower,  roused  the  birds  of 
night,  who,  with  their  terror-causing  shrieks,  wel- 
comed the  new  guest  to  the  gloomy  mansion  of 
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death,  over  which  they  were  perpetual  and  wake- 
ful sentinels.  On  the  same  pall — that  same  black 
pall,  I  say,  that  the  veterans  had  supported, 
was  she  placed,  and  carried  to  her  chamber  a 
living  corpse — See  her  motionless  laid  on  that 
pall — Mark  the  confused  throng  issuing  from  the 
porch — Silence,  broken  alone  by  sobs.  The  owls 
and  bats,  attracted  by  the  torches,  buffeting  each 
other  over  our  heads.  The  agony  of  some — the 
dejection  of  others — the  stupid  gaze  of  the  rest — 
Yet  there  were  not  so  many  as  to  cause  indecent 
tumult — The  moon-beams  quivering  through  the 
thick  dark  foliage  of  the  lofty  elms,  furnished  a 
chaste  light  for  such  a  scene.  We  carried  her  to 
her  chamber,  which  looked  full  on  the  church — ' 
The  fragrance  of  the  night  air  refreshed  her — 
She  sat  in  the  window,  and  would  allow  of  no 
light.  I  supported  her,  and  she  sat  gazing,  silently 
gazing  the  whole  night  on  the  moon-beams  danc- 
ing on  the  church  window — watching  as  if  his 
ghost  would  stalk  forth  from  the  porch — At  the 
first  cry  of  the  cock,  at  the  first  ruddy  streaks  of 
the  grey  morning — when  the  dew  began  to  form 
the  adjacent  pastures  into  a  wide  sea — she  shrunk 
back  and  excluded  the  opening  light — she  ex- 
cluded it,  because  despair  had  now  excluded  the 

VOL.  II.  s 
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last  ray  of  joy.  Intense  grief  cannot  bear  the 
light — She  regretted  that  she  was  not  an  Indian 
widow — that  she  might  perish  in  the  flames.  Oh! 
God !  what  a  night !  We  almost  wished  for  her 
sudden  departure — but  she  remains  to-day  stupi- 
fied  and  insensible.  "  Many  days,"  my  father  says, 
"  may  she  remain  in  this  state."  Her  tenacity  of 
life  is  extraordinary,  and  it  will  only  be  conquered 
by  the  more  powerful  impulse  to  lose  it.     Adieu  I 

H.  M^Laurin. 
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THE  SAME  TO  THE  SAME. 

Manor  House,  July  1st. 
My  Dear  Jannet, 

I  HAVE  had  a  most  sorrowful  ten  days.  My 
poor  dear  glorious  lady  did  not  quit  her  bed  for 
seven  days.  Her  illness  destroyed,  as  it  were,  her 
fine  mind — and  humanity — humanity  came  to  the 
aid  of  sensitive  feelings.  She  became  a  human 
being — was  compelled  to  think  of  her  poor  decay- 
ing frame.  She  descended  from  the  lofty  pedes- 
tal of  her  heroic  grief — She  is  much  better — But 
my  father  shakes  his  head — He  says,  the  dart  of 
death  has  struck  her — She  may  linger.  But  a 
revolution  has  taken  place  in  her  whole  system — 
The  spitting  of  blood  increases — The  hectic  flush 
is  perpetual — The  languor  and  low  spirits  absorb 
her  half  the  day — Then,  when  she  stretches  her 
mind  to  tension,  she  is  sure  to  feel  the  effort,  and 
she  sinks  again.  Yesterday  she  was  so  much  bet- 
ter, that  she  undertook  to  dictate  her  will.  I  took 
down  her  words.  Sir  Reginald  had  left  her  his 
whole  estates.  She  has,  in  the  first  place,  pro- 
vided, by  all  the  ready  money,  for  the  clearing 
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the  two  estates  from  all  incumbrances.  So  that 
her  father  will  have  his  clear  now.  She  then  ap- 
points a  yearly  sum  on  the  Irish  estate,  for  the 
building  and  endowment  of  schools,  as  the  best 
means  of  protecting  the  poor  of  that  unfortunate 
country  against  oppression.  She  allows  a  noble 
annuity  of  one  thousand  pounds  per  annum  to 
Colonel  Felix  McCarthy,  for  his  past  services  ; 
and  she  wills  the  estate  to  the  heir  at  law  of  the 
house  of  Lascy — thus  to  the  grief  and  mortifica- 
tion of  her  aunt,  who  expected  it.  But  Miss  de 
Vere  has  highly  aristocratic  feelings,  with  her 
great  love  of  freedom.  She  holds  that  the  inde- 
pendence of  families  is  the  best  guarantee  of  poli- 
tical liberty — And  she  maintains  that  there  ought 
to  be  one  class  at  least  of  persons  independent  in 
a  state,  to  arrest  the  torrent  of  selfishness.  All 
her  notions  are  so  just,  so  decidedly  clear  of  self- 
ishness or  baseness — Her  virtues,  had  she  lived, 
would,  by  her  writings  and  conduct,  have  lasted 
an  age.  She  has  ordered  a  variety  of  other  lega- 
cies ;  among  others,  I  must  mention  her  munifi- 
cence to  me  for  my  poor  service.  She  has  con- 
ferred on  me  an  annuity  for  life.  She  said,  ^^  Han- 
nah, here  is  sufficient  for  you  to  live  single  for 
life — Never  marry,  unless  your  affections  are  en- 
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gaged — For  marriage,  without  mutual  affection, 
is  the  worst  contingency  of  our  existence.  Her 
great  effort  at  the  funeral  has  killed  her — She 
sinks  visibly — and  as  nothing  now  may  raise  her, 
she  will  probably  go  on  sinking  until  all  will  be 
over.  I  cannot  but  observe  a  trait  of  human  na- 
ture even  in  this  heroine,  that  she  flinched  from 
signing  her  will.  Still  a  fatalist  to  the  last — still 
unwilling  to  close  with  the  future — That  will  cost 
us  some  pain  to  achieve.  However,  we  shall  watch 
a  favourable  opportunity.  She,  as  you  may  ima- 
gine, is  the  principal  object — No  one  else  is 
thought  of;  and  the  eyes,  not  only  of  the  house, 
but  the  village  and  the  neighbourhood,  are  turned 
towards  her.  Mrs.  Belmont  really  comports  her- 
self better  than  one  could  have  imagined.  She  is, 
in  fact,  a  good  woman,  with  the  exception  of  the 
folly  and  selfishness  of  a  mere  lady  of  exclusive 
fashion,  which  she  is,  and  who  has  the  absurdity 
of  all  her  cast  to  think  that  nothing  worth  consi- 
dering lives  out  of  their  limited  horizon — whereas 
they  unfortunately  are  placed  in  a  position,  in 
which  their  follies,  and  even  their  frivolity,  become 
eminently  ridiculous  and  conspicuous.  She  will 
finally  achieve  her  marriage  with  the  selfish  and 
frivolous  Sir  A.  Atherstone,  and  they  will  be  well 
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matched.  Miss  de  Vere  has  always  had  great 
pity  for  her.  She  observed  to  me,  "  My  aunt 
was  a  spoiled  child — the  greatest  misfortune  that 
can  fall  upon  a  human  being.  She  would  have 
been  a  respectable  woman,  had  she  had  terrible 
misfortunes  in  early  life."  She  added,  "  This  is  the 
reason  why  heiresses  make,  in  general,  bad,  tire- 
some wives — They  have  ever  been  spoiled.  Hu- 
man nature  requires  the  poet's  adamant  chains  of 
adversity  to  make  it  good. — Now  a  truce.  Adieu! 
my  dear — neither  you  nor  I  can  boast  of  having 
been  spoiled  by  fortune — And  had  we  any  native 
vulgarity,  which  I  do  not  feel  conscious  of,  it  has 
been  purified  by  our  hard  lot.  Dean  Swift  says, 
"  he  has  observed  worse  manners  at  court,  than 
in  any  other  society." 

Yours  truly, 

H.  M^Laurin. 
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THE  SAxME  TO  THE  SAME. 

Manor  House,  July  20th. 

Miss  de  Vere  has  been  growing  rapidly  more 
feeble  since  I  last  wrote.  However,  yesterday  she 
rose  for  the  first  time,  and  dressed  herself  with 
her  usual  neatness  and  taste.  She  appeared 
much  revived ;  her  eyes  sparkled,  and  she  walked 
a  few  paces  in  the  flower-garden.  It  was  a  de- 
lightful day — such  a  one  as  would  make  a  cynic 
cling  to  life.  All  around  breathed  a  voluptuous 
fragrance.  As  some  warm  showers  had  fallen  in 
the  night,  the  flowers  were  particularly  redolent. 
Her  Italian  habits  had  made  her  a  great  admirer 
of  flowers,  and  she  gathered  several.  The  swal- 
lows— those  delightful  friends  that  pay  us  their 
annual  visit,  and  who  bring  us  back  the  carnival 
of  nature,  enlivened  the  air,  and  were  more  than 
usually  gay  and  rapid  in  their  fairy  evolutions. 
She  sat  down  on  her  usual  seat,  and  looking  wist- 
fully round,  sighed  deeply,  exclaiming,  "  Oh,  how 
nature  clings  to  nature !  How  much  loftier  a 
sphere  sentiment  is,  than  even  the  most  dehghtful 
sensations !    Every  beam  of  the  sun  warmed  her 
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distracted  heart,  and  expanded  her  care-worn 
visage.  Kind  nature,  our  genial  mother,  smiled 
upon  her  with  her  healing  aspect, 

That  look  that  soothes ; 
That  touch  that  calms  ; 

lowering  the  anxious  throbbing  of  the  pulse  of  woe. 
She  talked  of  her  rapid  passage  through  life — from 
her  birth,  in  the  West  Indies.  She  dwelt  with 
rapture  in  praise  of  the  sun ;  she  eloquently  di- 
lated upon  its  bringing  all  things  to  life,  and  en- 
hancing the  value  of  that  life ;  but  soon  she 
fell  on  herself,  and  said,  "  My  lot  is  as  hard  as 
Eloisa's."  She  repeated,  with  great  pathos,  the 
greater  part  of  Pope's  poem,  the  most  tender,  yet 
sublime  of  elegiac  verse ;  she  dwelt  with  peculiar 
energy  on  the  following  beautiful  Hnes : — 

"  Ah,  then  thy  once-loved  Eloisa  see ! 
It  will  be  then  no  crime  to  gaze  on  me, 
See  from  my  cheeks  the  transient  roses  fly ! 
See  the  last  sparkle  languish  in  my  eye  ! 
Till  every  motion,  pulse,  and  breath  be  o'er, 
And  e'en  my  Abilard  be  loved  no  more. 
O  death  all  eloquent !  you  only  prove 
What  dust  we  doat  on,  when  'tis  man  we  love !" 

**  Aye,"  she  says,"  Hannah,  this  sun  is  not  scorch- 
ing enough  for  me  yet.  I  wish  I  were  in  Italy ! 
I  have  most  singular  associations.  I  should  hke 
to  die  under  the  warm  gaze  of  an  Italian  sun. 
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Death  itself  is  not  so  terrible  as  its  accompani- 
ments. I  am  often  thinking  under  what  combi- 
nation he  would  approach  us  with  less  terror. 
Certainly  in  the  arms  of  those  whom  we  loved 
most — certainly  under  the  sun's  warm  rays,  in  the 
earthly  paradise  of  a  fragrant  flower  garden. 
We  should  then  have  our  sensations  so  highly 
excited,  that  we  should  doze  into  death.  Thus, 
or  in  the  moment  of  a  great  heroical  tragic  pas- 
sion. I  rejoice  in  this  day,  and  I  look  around,  and 
I  see  our  great  mother  Nature  kindly  smiling  on 
me.  Methinks  she  whispers,  Sleep,  sleep,  dear 
child  on  my  genial  lap,  and  I  will  lull  thee  to  re- 
pose. Oh !  Hannah,  I  fear  a  few  more  such  days, 
and  I  should  cling  to  life — I  should  lose  my  high 
sentiment — I  should  shrink  from  my  devotion. 
We  must  be  the  channels  of  pure  reason,  because 
brutes  alone  cling  to  nature,  and  feel  not  senti- 
ment. They  are  animated  and  expanded  by  heat, 
and  checked  in  their  exertions  and  benumbed  by 
cold.  They  live  in  nature's  affinities ;  so  do  we  : 
but  have  we  not  lofty  sentiment,  that  is  out  of  the 
pale  of  sensitive  nature  1  What  is  this  but  soul  ? 
and  if  soul  exists,  God  and  immortality  exist  also; 
for  they  are  all  in  the  same  sphere.  Why  then 
should  I  fear  to  quit  this  earthly  paradise  ?     But, 
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Hannah,  it  is  a  never-returning  journey  that  1  am 
going  to  take.  Oh  !  that  is  the  rub.  Long, 
dreadful  uncertainty — but  are  not  our  hves  un- 
certain ?  Who  could  only  twelve  months  since 
have  foretold  me  what  was  to  happen  to  me  ?  and 
if  they  could,  should  I  have  beUeved  them  ?  Talk 
of  novels  and  romances  indeed !  Are  not  all  our 
lives  romantic,  if  they  are  active  ?  But  then  we 
insist  upon  retrospective  identity.  What  has 
identity  to  do  with  sentiment,  with  soul,  with  im- 
mortality ?  Here  we  come  to  your  dull  demon- 
strations. What  quality,  as  a  pure  quality,  can 
we  demonstrate?  What  was  my  love  for  him 
that  is  now  destroying  my  frame  ?  Was  it  not  a 
quahty  founded  on  hope ;  hope  of  mingling  our 
tenderest  sympathies  together  for  the  term  of  our 
lives  ?  One  of  those  lives  is  quenched ;  let  then 
mine  be  so  also,  or  go  and  seek  the  spirit  that  ani- 
mated that  frame  which  daily  crumbles  in  yonder 
dark  vault.  What  remains  of  the  most  beloved 
object  on  earth  to  me,  now  is  most  loathsome  and 
disgusting.  How  much  more  powerful  feeling  is 
than  thinking.  Feeling  carries  me  into  realms  of 
bliss,  to  a  kindred  beloved  spirit ;  thinking  bears 
me  down  into  a  horrid  vault,  most  loathsome  and 
disgusting.     Dearest    friend,  never  believe  any 
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pedant  that  tells  you  that  moral  philosophy  ex- 
ists in  thinking.  Answer  them ;  that  it  is  all  feel- 
ing, and  nothing  but  feeling.  Soul  and  sentiment 
are  synonimous  or  synthetical,  call  it  what  you  will. 
Here  then  are  God  and  immortality  !  How  I  strive, 
Hannah,  to  shake  off  this  wretched  garb  of  hu- 
manity, to  reconcile  myself  to  the  awful  passage, 
the  bitter  moment !  How  these  speculations  ren- 
der intolerance  odious  and  contemptible!  In 
what  a  miserable  light  they  place  opinions  settled 
by  authority !  Authority  may  make  us  hypocrites, 
may  make  us  uncharitable  towards  our  neigh- 
bours, who  have  not  been  forced  into  the  same 
set  of  opinions  with  ourselves.  But  will  authority 
make  us  happy,  if  we  are  thinking  beings  ?  Will 
authority  penetrate  into  our  closets — into  the  re- 
cesses of  our  hearts?  But  certain  sets  of  opinions, 
Hannah,  are  profitable — Men  Hve  upon  them  in 
luxury — The  administration  of  opinions  confers 
wealth,  and  honours,  and  power.  Hence  the  ob- 
ject of  settling  our  opinions  by  authority;  but  it  is 
all  selfishness,  my  friend — all  a  trade.  We  may 
ask  those  who  are  the  directors  of  opinions,  what 
grounds  they  have  ?— They  reply,  "  authority." 
They  deny  impulse  and  innate  ideas — because 
these  two  make  httle  of  authority— For  the  origin 
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of  authority  is  in  impulse  and  innate  ideas — only 
announced  some  ten,  or  twenty,  or  thirty  genera- 
tions back,  and  then  handed  down  to  us.  So  that 
without  referring  to  them,  we  know  as  much  as 
they  knew,  and  they  knew  as  much  as  we  know  ; 
for  both  the  one  and  the  other  come  back  to  sen- 
timent. Whereas  we  have  neither  of  us  experi- 
ence. I  want  no  one  to  teach  me  God,  immor- 
tality, and  moral  law,  when  I  find  them  all  three 
in  my  own  breast — and  the  teacher  found  them 
there  also  in  his  own.  If  I  see  you  standing  be- 
fore me,  and  I  have  the  use  of  my  eyes,  I  do  not 
want  a  third  person  to  say,  "  Hannah  M'Laurin 
is  here."  But  look,  the  sun  is  sinking  over 
the  western  hills.  With  him  goes  my  transient 
comfort.  Come,  let  us  go  in — I  will  not  have  so 
dreadful  a  chill  as  1  had  lately  (alluding  to  the 
night  she  waited  to  see  the  funeral  arrive)."  We 
entered  the  house — She  placed  herself  in  her 
chair,  in  the  drawing-room.  This  was  the  first 
time  she  had  done  so  since  the  news  of  the 
dreadful  catastrophe.  Her  father,  aunt,  and 
Colonel  McCarthy  whispered  and  congratulated 
themselves,  that  she  was  rallying — that  she  would 
survive.  My  father  shook  his  head — She  chat- 
ted easily  and  most  agreeably,  in  her  best  sub- 
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dued  manner — Never  did  she  appear  to  more 
advantage ;  for  the  hectic  flush,  and  the  unusual 
brightness  of  her  eyes,  sparkUng  from  under 
her  veil,  gave  her  great  briUiancy.  The  en- 
thusiastic sibyl  was  transposed  into  the  gentlest, 
the  tenderest  of  women.  Oh !  that  her  haughty 
spirit  and  vigorous  soul  had  ever  maintained  that 
tone — we  should  not  now  weep.  But  she  resem- 
bled the  placid,  gently  waving  ocean,  after  a  peri- 
lous storm.  The  caerulean  calm  sky  was  well  de- 
picted on  her  smooth  ivory  forehead.  All  about 
her  indicated  a  great  change.  I  was  powerfully 
struck.  I  retired  to  my  chamber,  and  on  my  knees 
I  implored  the  Almighty  Disposer  of  events  to 
spare  her  precious  life.  Never  did  I  pray  so  fer- 
vently. Oh  !  Jannet,  who  would  not  pray  for  so 
excellent,  so  lovely  a  creature  ?  Who  would  not 
tremble  at  the  awful  sacrifice  that  was  about  to 
be  offered  up  on  the  altar  of  devotion  ?  My  father 
called  me — he  rather  surprized  me.  "  Hannah," 
said  he,  "  where  is  the  will?  Bring  it  down." 
"  The  will!"  I  cried—"  Oh !  heavens!  the  will !^ 
Will  you  strike  a  dagger  in  her  heart  ?"  "  Come, 
come,"  said  he,  "  no  trifling — bring  it.  I  fear 
there  will  not  be  much  time  to  be  lost."  "  Oh  ! 
heavens  !"  I  exclaimed,  "  that  I  were  ever  born  to 
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witness  such  a  scene !"  "  Come,  come,"  said  he, 
"  dry  your  eyes.  Be  firm,  Hannah;  recollect,  you 
must  support  her."  I  took  the  will ;  for  I  kept 
all  her  papers,  and  had  possession  of  all  her  keys, 
and  I  entered  the  room  tremhhng.  Oh  !  Jannet, 
how  my  poor  heart  sunk !  I  could  have  gladly 
gone  to  be  executed  myself.  We  then  approached 
her.  My  father  addressed  her.  And  as  soon  as 
he  had,  in  the  most  delicate  manner  possible,  an- 
nounced to  her,  that  this  was  the  moment  for  her 
to  sign  her  will ;  and  that,  anticipating  her  inten- 
tion on  that  head,  he  begged  leave  to  present  her 
with  a  pen,  she  seemed  struck,  as  if  by  a  sud- 
den blast  of  wind — She  looked  up  wistfully,  and 
so  piteously  withal,  in  my  father's  face,  as  nearly 
to  melt  me  into  tears — but  I  made  an  effort,  and 
bore  up.  Her  plaintive  posture,  and  a  sort  of 
moaning  air,  were  but  momentary — A  deep  hectic 
flush  had  covered  her  cheek — but  her  eye  now 
darkened  and  swelled — and,  with  a  commanding 
and  dignified  tone  and  manner,  she  stretched  out 
her  hand,  saying,  "  Thank  you ;  give  it  me."  She 
then  signed  her  will  with  great  firmness* — (Oh ! 
Heavens !  to  sign  her  own  death-warrant.)  She 
returned  it  with  a  gracious  smile,  adding,  "  Pray 
be  careful  of  it."     It  was  then  handed  round  to 
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the  several  witnesses.  She  sunk  hack  in  her 
chair.  I  thought  that  I  heard  a  faint  sigh  escape 
her  Hps.  I  thought  that  I  saw  her  breast  heave. 
I  thought  that  I  perceived  a  flutter.  I  thought 
that  I  witnessed  a  struggle.  x\ye,  there  was  an 
inward,  desperate  struggle,  to  gulp  down  the  bit- 
ter pangs  of  the  dreadful  sentence  of  death — that 
her  clear  and  penetrating  mind  had  passed  upon 
herself — and  that  she  had  perceived  darkening 
on  my  father's  anxious  .brow.  But  Rosaline  w^as 
herself  again — with  great  elevation  of  soul — with 
a  dignity  and  calmness  of  manner  that  she  had 
never  before  reached ;  and  which  no  ancient  Gre- 
cian or  Roman  heroine  had  ever  surpassed,  her 
right  hand  extended  in  her  usual  manner  of  ad- 
dress, calling  forth  the  rich  mellifluous  accents  of 
her  silver-toned  voice,  as  if  to  do  its  last  duty,  as 
the  echo  of  her  sublime  ideas,  without  one  twin- 
kUng  in  her  steady  eye,  or  a  quiver  in  a  single 
tone  of  her  voice — she  spoke  thus  : 

"  Death,  according  to  my  doctrine,  is  the  pas- 
sage of  our  being  from  a  state  of  mixed  realism 
and  idealism,  into  a  state  of  pure  idealism  —  a 
problem  which  I  am  shortly  about  to  solve.  I 
think  I  have  in  my  own  mind  proved  this  propo- 
sition— because  I  think  tliat  I  have  proved  that 
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our  being  embraces  the  two  principles  of  realism 
and  idealism — and  that  when  realism  is  dissolved, 
idealism,  which  cannot  be  divided,  (for  how  can 
you  divide  thought  ?)  must  remain.  Now  I  resist 
any  system  that  contravenes  this  principle.  Pure 
materialism,  in  all  its  modifications,  I  resist ;  ma- 
teriahsm  religious,  or  materialism  irreligious.  Ma- 
terialism is  the  foundation  of  despotism — because 
it  pretends  to  teach  after  experience  alone,  and 
not  from  impulse,  which  lays  the  groundwork  of 
authority,  absolute  in  all  its  bearings.  And  I 
can  prove  my  system  two  ways — realism  by  the 
senses— and  idealism  from  internal  sentiment.  We 
can  demonstrate  the  first,  but  not  the  second. 
Thus  God  and  the  soul  are  incapable  of  demon- 
stration. But  both  are  capable  of  being  felt, 
which  is  more  powerful  than  demonstration.  Im- 
mortality, such  as  I  feel  it,  is  pure  sentiment.  The 
moment  you  desire  to  prove  or  demonstrate  it, 
the  whole  fabric  of  your  reasoning  falls  to  the 
ground,  for  you  then  confound  essences  out  of 
time  and  space,  with  things  in  time  and  space; 
and  you  are  overwhelmed  with  a  mass  of  contra- 
dictions and  incongruities.  Death,  then,  is  a 
mere  passage  of  the  soul  from  one  state  to  ano- 
ther.   Our  soul  is  never  in  time  or  space.    Hence 
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it  is  immortal — How  can  that  absolute  substance, 
which  has  no  property  that  can  confine  it,  be  mor- 
tal? It  is  now  immortal,  because  it  is  free — So 
will  it  ever  be.  Were  it  otherwise,  it  would  be 
as  fettered  as  the  body.  But  it  has  impulse — See 
how  it  bounds  in  a  second  over  ages,  through 
scope  immeasurable.  I  rest,  therefore,  my  no- 
tions of  the  soul's  immortality  upon  sentiment ; 
because  I  know  full  well,  that  the  greater  and  the 
nobler  part  of  our  being  exists  in  sentiment,  and 
in  sentiment  alone.  When  we  come  to  things 
positive,  we  come  often  to  misery.  My  joy  has 
been  in  sentiment.  I  promised  myself,  in  hope, 
a  happy  existence,  though  ever  clouded  with 
a  dark  presentiment — Yet  I  always  trusted  that 
it  might  be  an  illusion.  Oh  !  what  a  happy 
prospect  had  I  not  before  my  longing  eyes ! — 
How  many  years  might  have  rolled  on  in  joy — in 
joys  ecstatic  !  What  tender  relationship  with  hu- 
man life  might  have  encompassed  me  !  What 
glory  to  have  in  some  sort  re-established  our  fallen 
houses  !  To  have  seen  a  virtuous  progeny  rising 
up,  and  continuing  with  pride  our  line  I  His  death 
might  have  been  in  glory  on  the  field  of  battle, 
which  is  ever  redeeming  of  intense  sorrow.  I  now 
look  around,  and  I  perceive  on  this  side  of  the 
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grave  nought  but  a  vast  desert,  a  cutting  hoar 
frost,  and  the  most  chiUing  blasts  of  wind.  I  can- 
not support  such  a  woful  state.  /  must  depart! 
Who  would  stay  that  had  a  soul?  No!  I  shall 
pass  therefore  without  the  least  alarm  over  that 
threshold  which  is  so  dreadful  to  the  ignorant. 
Ah !  there  are  some  circumstances  (I  utter  this 
with  a  deep  sigh)  that  once  might  have  made  me 
regret  taking  a  never-returning  journey.  But 
none  of  those  circumstances  exist  for  me.  Now, 
I  have  dissolved  all  partnership  with  this  life,  as 
much  as  the  sainted  maid  who  enters  the  cloister. 
Were  I  even  to  recover  my  health,  I  could  not 
recover  sympathies  torn  to  pieces  or  destroyed : 
such  a  recovery  would  not  be  even  desirable — I 
could  never  again  connect  my  being  with  new  ob- 
jects. Oh  !  most  forlorn  confession !  I  could  not 
revive  smothered  affections.  Oh !  cruel  mischance. 
I  could  not  bring  back  to  my  feverish  brain,  fresh 
and  young  hope,  joyous  hke  the  breaking  of  a  de- 
licious morning.  Oh  !  I  gaze  around  desolate  in 
the  midst  of  desolation — my  race  is  run — my  aw- 
ful destiny  has  been  completed.  I  have  ever  had 
a  frightful  anticipation  of  it :  yet  I  have  existed 
twice  the  number  of  measured  years  that  have 
been  allotted  to  me.     My  intellect  hardly  knew 
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infancy  or  youth  :  my  vital  principle  was  uncom- 
monly strong — its  impulse  all-powerful.  Hence 
my  reason  burst  forth  full-blown  at  once:  that 
impulse  has  been  too  strong  for  my  frame.  I  say 
with  pride  I  am  no  ordinary  victim  of  fate.  I 
leave  life  without  whining  regret,  without  childish 
fears,  and  without  extravagant  hopes.  My  pure 
inteUigence,  that  is,  my  soul,  I  feel  cannot  perish. 
Hitherto  it  has  been  loo  powerful  for  its  position. 
Thither  it  may  be  more  in  harmony. 

You  must  perceive  by  the  calmness  v/ith  which 
1  speak,  that  not  the  shadow  of  an  apprehension 
approaches  me.  I  am  convinced  too,  that  I  leave 
a  deep  impression  on  the  minds  of  my  friends, 
because  I  have  always  contributed  to  their  delight 
and  instruction,  and  because  ail  selfish  passions 
have  never  found  a  place  in  my  bosom.  But 
should  my  friends  be  under  embarrassment  for 
my  reputation  as  to  any  religious  confession,  I 
now  avow  that  I  die,  as  I  have  lived,  a  Quietist, 
the  rehgion  of  our  great  Milton :  that  is,  full  of 
the  interior  of  religion,  though  I  have  never  re- 
garded the  exterior  forms,  otherwise  than  as  state 
policy, — they  never  have  touched  my  heart. 

Yet  firm  as  you  may  observe  me,  I  claim  no 
exemption  from  a  woman's  tenderness.     I  muse 
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